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can all remember ten years back when the tion. For ages the idea was only a dream of 
automobile first began to come forth from great thinkers, a prophecy; but three or four 
inventors’ workshops and from over seas centuries ago there began attempts to tra 

cumbersome, ugly, easily deranged, capable late it into machinery—to find some power 
of little. But despite its seeming youth, the that would serve as heart to the mechanical 
automobile is older than the steam locomo- creature dimly-seeing inventors sought to 
tive, and the idea of a vehicle that would bring into being. Compared to the mile-a 
move itself is as ancient as Christian civiliza- minute racer and the powerful touring car, 
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Apparently water forms no barrier to the man whose mania is the elimination 
of time and space 


those early forms of the automobile were 
childish absurdities, and between the two 
there hardly seems relationship. Yet those 
early absurdities were the parents of the 
modern motor car; or, to express the kin 
more accurately, the protoplasmic cells 
from which the motor car has evolved. 
Three centuries ago men looked at the 
sea, and wondered why the oars that thrust 
the rowboats forward and the wind that 
moved the ships should not likewise drive 
carriages on land. So the “row-wagon” 
was brought into being, the motor being a 
man plying oars whose outer ends clutched 
the earth during the stroke; and so came the 
“sail-wagon,” one of which wont to 
create a sensation on the beach near The 
Hague by spinning along in a strong wind 
at fifteen and twenty miles an hour. About 
the middle of the seventeenth century the 
Crown Prince of Sweden and the King of 
Denmark rolled magnificently through their 
capitals in huge cars, beautifully carved and 
gilded, the work of a Nuremburg artificer. 
To the wondering subjects that lined the 
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streets the car looked as though it were im- 
pelled by royal omnipotence—but the won 
dering subjects could not see two wretched 
human motors, concealed beneath the lofty 
throne-like seat, each sweating away at his 
crank-shaft. An idea of comparatively 
modern date was a carriage run by clock 
work, and a few vehicles were built upon 
the plan of the spring-run toys of Christmas 
time. Another scheme was a carriage drawn 
by several large kites, hitched tandem. But 
it often pleased the wind to blow in perverse 
directions, and often not to blow at all, so 
the inventor supplemented the kites with a 
pony, which he carried on a platform at- 
tached to the carriage, to be used when the 
wind failed him; and in this automobile, 
driven by its kite-and-pony motor, it was 
his habit to tour the country roads about 
London. 

But these were only blind gropings for 
a motive power. Soon after the invention of 
the steam engine, mechanical minds saw 
that this new energy would perhaps make 
the dream of the self-moving vehicle a 
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Automobiling under difficulties 


reality, and from 1780 on for sixty years 
scores of English inventors were working 
on the steam automobile. One incident is 
handed down from the early years of this 
period which is worth repeating, because it 
concerns one of the first successful auto- 
mobiles ever built, and because it pictures 
the mechanical ignorance of the auto 
mobile’s childhood. William Murdock, a 
talented assistant of James Watt, devised 
a foot-high model of a steam-driven carriage, 
and one dark night carried it out upon the 
village road to test it. He started its engine 
going and ran along behind his creation; 
but the machine gathered speed and ran 
away down the road, sneezing and spitting 
a flame from its little smokestack. Sudden- 
ly a figure ahead gave a cry of wild fright, 
dashed from the road into the hedge, an 
shrieked madly as this primitive motor car 
rushed by, with its creator in pursuit. Mur- 
dock soon caught and stopped the fugitive 
machine, and hurried back toward the still 


rising shrieks. He found his parson, col 
hedge. ‘‘What’s the 


lapsed against the 
Man, man,” gasped 


matter?” he cried 


the parson, ‘‘the devil himself just went by! 
—in his own body ‘es 
These sixty years saw many grotesqueries 
such as an automobile with ste riven 
legs that stepped along and pushed the car 
riage. Buta motor had been found that was 
a practicable substitute for sails and springs 


and kites, and the twenties and thirties of 


the last century saw the first blossoming of 
the automobile—and also saw its blight. 
As far as its ability to run was concerned the* 
automobile of that period was a success; 
some of them made ten or fifteen miles an 
hour, and on good stretches evel enty. 
But they were heavy, clumsy and 1 rhtly, 


and breathed forth cinders and black smoke. 


A motor had been found—but it was not the 
right motor. 

Still the automobile of that period might 
have developed into something thier 
had it not met the fate too often measured 
out to ideas and men ahead of their times. 
About 1640, an inventor named So mn de 


Cause appeared at the French ¢ rt to 


secure the royal patronage for a device for 
making carriages travel by the or of 
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THE HEART OF 
boiling water. He first sought the necessary 
favor of the all-powerful Cardinal Richelieu, 
but was denied an audience. Burning with 
his invention, de Cause tried several times 
to intercept the Cardinal in his walks to in- 
terest him in the discovery. The Cardinal, 
annoyed, ordered de Cause confined in a 
madhouse; and here after several years he 
died and his invention, whatever it was, died 
with him. Two centuries later, about 1840, 
England did to the automobile what Cardi- 
nal Richelieu did to Solomon de Cause. It 
placed a toll-tax upon automobiles that was 
from ten to fifteen times greater than was 
paid for horse-drawn vehicles of correspond- 
ing size, and required that the speed should 
not be greater than four miles an hour and 
that a man bearing a red flag should walk 
twenty paces ahead of the steam-carriage. 
Infractions of these laws were punished 
with heavy penalties. To run an automo- 
bile in England thus became a crime, and 
remained a crime until 1896; the motor car 
was literally put behind bars. And so it 
died—or rather sank into a lethargy. 

This lethargy was a long one, and the 
automobile was destined to have its resurrec- 
tion in another land, and to have as its vital 
force another kind of motor. But before 
passing to the second birth of the automo- 
bile, in Germany and France, it is worth 
while to give a glance to one of America’s 
great lost opportunities. In 4879, George B. 
Selden, a Rochester lawyer and inventor, 
filed an application for a patent on a gasoline 
automobile; to-day his patent is regarded 
by practically all American manufacturers 
of gasoline automobiles as the very basis of 
the gasoline motor car, and royalty is paid 
him upon all American-made gasoline 
machines and upon all imported cars of this 
type. Selden tried hard to get manufactur- 
ers interested in his invention; had he suc- 
ceeded America would doubtless have been 
the pioneer in the present development of 
the automobile, and would have gained the 
commerical advantage that comes from 
being the first in the field. But most people 
looked upon Selden as a fool; even in his own 
home town he was a prophet without honor. 
The few manufacturers who were convinced 
that Selden’s invention was practicable did 
not believe there were any commercial possi- 
bilities in the idea; no human being wanted 
to ride above a series of explosions. So Sel- 
den was turned down, to have his personal 
triumph later, and American manufactur- 
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ers made a present of their chance to the 
manufacturers of Germany and France 

It was the development of the gas engine 
that quickened the lethargic automobile 
into a new life. Steam and electricity have, 
of course, had their place in this second 
carnation of the automobile idea, but the 
history of the modern motor car is esset 
tially the history of that marvelous piece of 
mechanism, the gasoline engine. Gottlieb 
Daimler, a German inventor, is usually 
credited with being the first to adapt the 
plosion engine to a self-moving vehicle, and 
in consequence has been popularly garlanded 
as “the father of the automobile,” though 
both these honors are disputed in favor of 
Carl Benz, another German, and though 
Selden’s inventions predate the work of 
both. Daimler, for ten years prior to 1885, 
was manager of the Otto Engine Works, 
which made a well-known gas engine, ex 
cellent for that period, but very heavy and 
very slow. Daimler became convinced that 
this type of engine could be developed into 
a motor fitted to be the vital force of seli 
moving vehicles, so he resigned his position 
and went to work on his new idea. The 
great problem before him was to make the 
engine light, for the gas engine of this period 
weighed in the neighborhood of sixteen hun 
dred pounds for each horse-power. The 
principle upon which he (and the other in 
ventors) set to work to solve this problem 
was, that if the speed of an engine could be 
increased ten times, its power would be i 
creased ten times, therefore a small e1 
whose flywheel makes one thousand revolu 
tions per minute is as powerful as an engine 
of ten times its bulk whose flywheel revolves 
only one hundred times a minute. Daimler 
made many improvements upon the Otto 
engine, and succeeded in increasing its 
speed and dividing its weight by ten. In 
1885, he fitted his new motor into a bicycle, 
and the bicycle ran. The next year he fitted 
his motor to a carriage, and the carriage also 
ran. The heart of the automobile hax 
found, and the automobile’s new life was at 
its dawn. 

The rapidity with which the automobile 
developed, once it had been fitted with the 
proper heart, is one of the marvels of mod 
ern mechanics. Daimler, Benz and others 
demonstrated that the automobile was a liv 
ing thing, but their first models were merely 
experiments, and it was not until 1890 that 
the automobile really began to be manufac 
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tured in Germany and France, and not till 
five years later that it attained any consider- 
able degree of popularity. Up to this time 
the motor car may be said to have had no 
existence in America save in the workshops 
of a few inventors. The first American- 
made automobile was put upon the market 
as late as 1896, and it was not till the middle 
of 1899, when the Automobile Club of 
America was organized (at which time there 
were fifty motor cars in the United States), 
that the automobile movement in this coun- 
try began to show real vitality. So the auto- 
mobile in America may be regarded as a 
child of six or seven years. In so brief a life- 
time as this, the great manufacturing indus- 
try has sprung up, and the automobile has 
captured the American people. 

The working principle of the motor which 
has given the automobile this wonderful new 
life is roughly the principle of the rifle. The 
charge of gas is the equivalent of the gun- 
powder, and the piston is the bullet; the gas 
is exploded and the piston flies forward, and 
the piston-rod delivers its motion to the 
crank-shaft after the fashion of the piston-rod 
of the steam engine. In the steam engine 
the steam works against both sides of the 
piston; in two revolutions of the flywheel the 
steam presses against the piston four times. 
In the explosion engine, according to the 
prevailing system, the gas operates against 
only one side of the piston (the end of the 
cylinder through which the piston-rod 
works is completely open), and there is an 
explosion but once in two revolutions of the 
flywheel—that is, there is but a single ex- 
plosion to four movements of the piston. 
These four movements are: the power 
stroke (caused by the explosion in the cylin- 
der), which supplies the energy to drive the 
automobile and the force required to com- 
plete the three non-power strokes; second, 
a backward stroke which pushes the ex- 
ploded gases out of the chamber through a 
valve which opens for this purpose; third, a 
forward stroke which sucks the charge of 
gas into the chamber, through an inlet valve; 
fourth, a backward stroke which compresses 
the gas, for compression is necessary to 
secure the gas’s best energy. The fifth 
stroke is the first stroke over again—the gas 
explodes and the piston shoots bullet-like 
forward. 

This sounds very simple. It also sounds 
simple when we say the heart beats and 
thereby keeps the blood moving. But 
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neither the heart of a human being nor the 
heart of an automobile is a simple piece of 
mechanism. The explosion engine is com- 
plicated—much more complicated than the 
steam engine. The carburetor must mix 
air and gasoline into gas properly and sup- 
ply it properly to the cylinders; the valves 
must work just so; the firing of the gas must 
be at the proper thousandth of a second; 
and a dozen other complicated parts have 
got to work with wonderful exactness—with 
the engine, it must be remembered, going at 
a thousand revolutions a minute. If they 
do not, there is trouble for the automobile 
and driver—automobile by the roadside, 
owner dissecting its vitals with a wrench, 
his exasperation mounting as the ailment 
continues to elude him. 

If the machine be poorly made and the 
driver’s mechanical knowledge limited, then 
the roadside stop of man and machine may 
be a long one. The motor car of a Phila- 
delphia man was stricken down with some 
internal disorder in a New Jersey village, 
and for three maddening days he exercised 
his meager surgery upon it amid the jibes and 
jeers of the congregated villagers. He asked 
for assistance, but the villagers laughingly 
refused; his discomfiture was better than a 
play to them and they did not care to cut the 
performance short by helping pull down the 
curtain. At length one sympathetic soul 
appeared—a boy—and volunteered his ail. 
Finally life was restored to the machine, and 
in token of appreciation the Philadelphian 
asked the boy to have a ride. 

Twenty minutes later the automobile 
stopped and refused to budge. Here also 
the Philadelphian’s patience stopped. He 
turned to the boy. “Bub, d’you want an 
automobile ?” 

“Sure,” said the boy. 

“It’s yours. And may the best of luck 
go with you!” With that he clam 
bered out of the motor car, walked to the 
nearest depot and caught the first train for 
Philadelphia. 

But such a trial as this is rare, and even a 
moderately serious breakdown of the motor 
or running gear of a well-made machine that 
has good care is uncommon. It is the tire- 
the chief source of the motorist’s comfort- 
that is the chief cause of his roadside grief. 
The best of them puncture easily, may possi 
bly burst, and are worn out when the motor 
ist thinks they ought still to be new. The 
man who will invent a non-puncturable, 
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THE HEART OF 
non-burstable tire, a tire which has all the 
virtues of the present pneumatic and none of 
its faults—that man will win millions and be 
calendered among the motorist’s saints. 

Thirty years ago the explosion engine was 
a weak giant; to-day it isa powerful pigmy. 
This great evolution was not easily achieved; 
it is the result of a long period of thought and 
labor compressed into a comparatively short 
period of time—the result of great team play 
between inventors, manufacturers and steel 
experts. Hundreds of inventors have 
worked to bring the motor’s various parts to 
perfection. But had it not been for most 
careful manufacturing, the ideas of these 
inventors would have been little more than 
pretty dreams. The whole success of the 
automobile is dependent upon utmost exact- 
ness in the making. Every part of the high- 
speed, automatic, complicated little motor 
must fit its place with the very perfection of 
accuracy—the thousandth part of an inch is 
a difference that might mean defective or 
disastrous running, or no running at all— 
and must work with all its related parts with 
absolute harmony. Similarly the manufac- 
turer has been dependent upon the steel ex 
pert. “We'll make that so strong that it 
can’t break,” the manufacturer used to say 
of each part, and he gained strength by 
using plenty of metal. The result was heavy 
motor, heavy frame and heavy running-gear 

—and the parts broke anyhow. Now a steel 
expert is consulted, and he studies the strain 
each part has to bear and produces a steel 
for each part adapted to withstand its par- 
ticular strain. The result is a part that has 
a fraction of its former weight and a multiple 
of its former strength. 

To-day the motor of a twenty horse-power 
touring car weighs about hundred 
pounds, and the motor of a forty horse- 
power car about four hundred pounds—an 
average of ten pounds per horse-power 
against sixteen hundred pounds per horse- 
To divide the 


two 


power thirty years ago 
weight of a machine by one hundred and 
sixty and lose no power—that is something 
of an achievement. But ten pounds to the 
horse-power doesn’t represent the minimum 
weight. Think of carrying a fourteen horse- 
power engine about in your suit case!—an 
engine twice as powerful as the first railroad 
locomotives. Yet you can do it. A racing 
motor-cycle made by a well-known French 
firm is fitted with a fourteen horse-power 
motor that weighs seventy-one pounds, a 
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trifle over five pounds a horse-power. The 
motorcycle complete weighs one hundred 
and ten pounds, and has covered short d 
tances at the rate of over eighty-five miles a1 
hour. But in so light a motor strength, 
safety, durability are sacrificed to speed; the 
only reason for the existence of so fragile 
engine is the desire of some speed-mad n 
to cover a mile in a few seconds, or a fract 


of a second less than some other 
afflicted with the same mania. 
The great object sought by this rapid 


development of the motor has been to 
crease the automobile’s speed, and this 
ject has been attainedin a sensational degre 
The increase during the past ten 
would be almost incredible were there not 
figures to prove it. In 1895 the Paris-Bor 
deaux road race was won by a three-a! 
half horse-power automobile with an 

age speed of fifteen miles an hour. In 1897 
the winning automobile, an eight 
power machine, covered the 950 miles of th: 
Paris-Amsterdam race at twenty-eight mil 
an hour. In 1899 the Paris-Bordeaux race 
was won by a twelve horse-power aut 

bile going at thirty miles an hour. In 

the Paris-Bordeaux race was won by a forty 


horse-power machine with an average hourly 


, 
norse 


speed of fifty miles an hour—the sam 
course that was covered six Years before at 
fifteen miles an hour. The increase in speed 
since that time, though great, has been more 
gradual. The winning car in the Vander! 


Cuprace, the most important held in America 
averaged slightly less than sixty-two mil 
an hour for the two hundred and eighty 
three miles; it was of eighty horse- 

but in the same race there were cars of 


hundred and twenty horse-power and one of 
one hundred and thirty 
The development in speed and power of 


the racer has its duplicate in the tourir 

The first gasoline automobiles had les 

a single horse-power, and ten years ago 
but two or three and were capable of 

the speed of a sober family horse. ‘I 

you can have a sixty or ninety horse-powe1 
car, if you don’t mind spending sev 
twice seven, thousand for it, that will 

you along at a mile a minute, if yor 

mind smashing both it and yourself. 


Even better speed than the precedin; 
records have been made. One car in the 
Vanderbilt Cup race averaged seventy mile 


an hour for two hundred miles, then was 
robbed of victory by an accident 
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spring, at Ormond, Florida, a car made one 
hundred miles in a fraction over seventy- 
eight minutes, a speed of between seventy- 
five and seventy-six miles an hour. At the 
same meet a mile was covered in thirty-two 
and four-fifths seconds, which is within a 
fraction of the rate one hundred and ten 
miles an hour. Such speeds are equal to the 
best ever attained by a railway locomotive, 
and it must be remembered that they were 
made, not upon smooth steel rails, but upon 
earthen roads and by a machine that twenty 
years ago was only at its crude beginning. 
On the other hand, it must be remembered 
that high railroad speeds have been made, 
not by racing machines built solely for 
velocity and carrying the smallest possible 
weight, but by locomotives built for work 
and burdened with several heavy coaches. 

That speed for speed’s sake should have 
become the principle of a large number of 
automobilists is hardly to be wondered at, 
since the motor car affords to men of racing 
instincts a device for covering ground twice 
as fast as it was ever covered before by the 
swiftest racing beast or machine. Last 
October Dan Patch paced a mile at Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, in 1.554—the fastest mile 
ever made by a harness horse since horses 
began. A racing automobile, if it were to 
maintain the speed of the record mile at 
Ormond, would in the time of Dan Patch’s 
mile cover three miles and a half. Obvious- 
ly, since automobile racing is the swiftest 
of all speed contests, it is the most danger- 
ous. The racing car is the maximum of 
motor and the minimum of everything else. 
The strain upon a machine going at eighty 
miles an hour over a public highway that at 
its best has rough places is simply terrific. 
There is the danger of tire bursting, a part 
of the motor or the running gear snapping, or 
the frame breaking down; and there is al- 
ways the danger of a hair’s-breadth error in 
the steering that will send the car shooting 
from the road—and any of these may mean 
complete destruction to men and machine. 
An entrant in an automobile race is not only 
contesting with the other daredevils; he is 
contesting with death. 

The outlay represented by such a contest 
as the Vanderbilt Cup race would be a suffi- 
cient endowment for a small college. A 
score of contesting cars at twenty thousand 
or more apiece, a large number of other cars 
that sought in the elimination trials here and 
abroad to win a place in the great race, the 
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maintenance of the cars, the oiling, main- 
taining in good order and guarding the 
course—a million and a half would be a fair 
estimate of these expenses. Is the game 
worth the cost ? It does, as has been claimed 
for it, spread interest in the automobile, and 
it does stimulate the automobile’s mechan- 
ical development, both worthy purposes. On 
the other hand, and this is its great evil, it 
aids in establishing a pernicious ambition 
among automobilists at large—the ambition 
to achieve mere speed, to get from one point 
to another point in a time worth bragging 
about. It is this ambition, and the disregard 
for the rights of others which it engenders, 
that is responsible for much of the popular 
antagonism the automobile has had to face. 
It degrades the motor car and degrades the 
motorist. Instead of sanely enjoying the 
pleasures afforded by touring at a moderate 
gait, many motorists have developed into 
duplicates of those century bicycle riders of 
seven or eight years ago, who, when out in 
God’s open country, thought only of the 
hundred miles they had set forth to make 
that day. 

The automobile is truly great, yet the 
greatness of its present is insignificant com- 
pared to the greatness of its future. It has 
just begun to be. There will be a vast de- 
velopment of its use as a vehicle of industry 
and pleasure; the day is surely coming when 
it will be illegal to keep a horse in a lazge 
city, just as it is now illegal to keep a cow or 
pig. And there will be a great development 
mechanically; there is room for such de- 
velopment, for the automobile, marvelous 
achievement though it is, is full of flaws. 
The engine is far from perfect; the trans- 
mission of power from motor to wheels is 
complicated and involves an extravagant 
loss of energy; the regulation of speed is by a 
heavy, cumbersome, power-destroying de- 
vice that some day may not exist. The 
direction of development is toward simplicity 
and lightness, and eventually there will be 
fewer parts to get out of order, less loss of 
power, greater ease of management. 

It would seem that a motor is as powerful 
as it needs be; that a hundred and thirty 
horse-power engine on a racer, and a sixty 
or ninety horse-power engine on a touring 
car, ought to satisfy the speed-maddest of 
men. Yet a distinct tendency in the de- 
velopment of the motor is toward higher 
power; and one of the most wonderful 
things about this wonderful engine is that, 
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THE HEART OF 
as mighty as it is, it is theoretically capable 
of far greater power without any increase in 
its size. Two causes for the motor’s failure 
to achieve its theoretical best stand out: 
first, the method of firing the charge of gas 
is imperfect, and so the full explosive force 
is not properly directed against the piston; 
and second, four-fifths of the bulk of the 
charge is dead, and only one-fifth is active 
gas. Inventors are working upon the prob- 
lem of how to make the entire charge of gas 
active, and some day they will solve it, or at 
least succeed in reducing the proportion of 
inert gas. In this connection it is worth 
noting that search is being made for a more 
powerful source of energy than gasoline. 
One man has courted sudden disintegration 
by running his motor car with a solution of 
nitro-glycerine—and it is also worth noting 
that this man is still in one piece. When a 
perfect method of firing the gas has been in- 
vented, as it surely will; when the charge has 
been made purer; and when a more power- 
ful explosive than gasoline has been adopted, 
as may come to pass—then a two-hundred- 
pound engine will be far more powerful than 
the present engine of that weight, and a 
twenty horse-power engine will be but a 
fraction of its present size. Then, perhaps, 
a fourteen horse-power engine that can be 
carried in your suit case will seem obsoletely 
cumbersome. 

By this time the automobile may have a 
heart of a different kind; the electric motor 
may be throbbing in the explosion engine’s 
place. The great objection to the electric 
motor at present is that the best storage 
batteries are very bulky and heavy, and 
carry a charge sufficient for only forty or 
fifty miles, in consequence of which the 
electric automobile is limited to use in cities 
where charging stations can be easily 
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reached. But electricity is undoubtedly the 
ideal motive power for the automobile; it is 
noiseless, odorless, clean, simple, easily 
controlled. Its day is certain to come 

Of as much interest to the prophet as the 
future perfection of the motor car, and 


more interest to the purchaser, is the future 
price. The cost of an automobile to-day is 
far greater than the value of the material in 
it and of the immediate labor spent upon it. 


The automobile is being constantly im 
proved, and the effort toward perfe 
means costly experiments by high-sala 
experts. In consequence of these improve 
ments this year’s model won’t do for 
year; to design a new model is expensive, 
and to manufacture it commercially requires 
expensive new machinery. Then there is 
the racing; a manufacturer can easily spend 
$50,000 a year on this item. For the experi 
ments, the improvements and the racing the 
buyer pays when he pays for his machine. 
In time the motor and other parts will have 
become perfected, and there will then be 
little change in the automobile from year to 
year. When this stage has been reached, the 
heavy expense of new models and of the 
search for perfection will have been elimi 
nated and the manufacturer, instead of 
making one hundred or five hundred ma 
chines of a model, will make thousands and 
thousands, and will continue producing the 
same model year after year. Then the | 
will drop, as did the price of the bicycle, 
the automobile will have come withir 
financial reach of a multitude whose present 
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experience with motor cars has been limited 
to dodging when the horn cries its warning. 
Then the automobile will no longer be 
chiefly the plaything of the rich and well 
to-do—it will have become the friend, the 


co-laborer of the man of slender purse 











riGHa: A Sivan? 


By Richard Washburn Child 


as she came out of the room, 
where the quiet light was 
burning, shutting the door 
with infinite caution, she groped for the 
matches and found relief as the candle flame 
arose into its sharp-pointed bloom. The 
light showed the pallor of the girl’s face un- 
der its mask of wholesome summer tan. 
Beneath the parting of her hair were eyes 
vainly pleading for lost sleep and lips that 
had been repeating a mechanical prayer 
over and over again these twenty-four hours. 
One sound alone invaded the night stillness 
of the chamber in which she had entered, 
this familiar, unfamiliar; real and unreal 
room, which had been her dressing room 
during their first season at the Harbor. The 
room was now the nursery. The sound was 
slight but powerful in the peace of its monot- 
ony. It was the breathing of her first-born. 
She stepped softly across the carpet to the 
crib, holding the candle so that she might 
look long and well upon her little son. And 
then as the ever-increasing power of her 
agony bent her, she gave a cry like a tree 
cracking before a rising wind, and she went 
to her knees, burying her face in the comfort 
of the warm, fat little body. 

“What shall we do now?” she cried 
softly. “What shall we do? And good 
God, what shall we do then?” 

The baby awoke cheerfully, not being the 
sort of baby which looks like a grub and 
hates the world. He had been born into a 
link of such unspeakable love that he could 
only be this sort of a laughing, scrambling 
thing, content in his wisdom. ‘‘ Hoo-gug- 
gug’’ said the baby, and the feeble caress of 
his hand wandered knowingly over his 
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mother’s face. Courage flowed out at the 
end of each nonsensical finger-tip. 

“Hi-boy,” she whispered brokenly, using 
the name that Edward had invented for in 
formal occasions. “‘Do you understand it 
all, little Hi-boy? You know there is going 
to be no ‘then,’ little Hi-boy, don’t you? 
You know he isn’t going to die! He can’t, 
little Hi-boy!” 

The baby spoke once more, cheerfully, 
and in his own language. He seemed to be 
sleepy; for a long time she knelt there with 
aching knees and the terror of possibilities 
gripping her heart like a powerful astringent. 
Then at last came the measured tread of the 


yearling’s breath. She got up and went to - 


the window. 

The first whiff of light had blown up 
above the horizon; the night was now gray 
and not black. Below the cottage and the 
sand cliffs the beach was receiving the 
swash of a calm yesterday and the tide, 
streaked with the delay of outer sand-bars 
and squall-bitten; was hurrying in across 
the inlet before a sunshiny to-morrow. Far 
out a single sail crept in its groove along the 
northward tack. That was the boat from 
the Point that had landed the specialist 
from the city. That was the water and 
those the morning mists that had chilled the 
body more dear to her than all other things, 
and had driven into it during the cold hours 
on a becalmed craft the disease that had 
made the body gasping, delirious and help- 
less. Womanlike she lashed herself with 
her own torments that she had not made 
him carry a sweater. 

The ghastly dream-painted days that had 
just gone were remembered in a hopeless 
chaos of events,—a country doctor’s face, 
fearful in its own expression of kindly help- 
lessness, the stoic raw-boned nurse moving 
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about in silent tread, the errands, the tele- 
grams. Edward’s smiles, his delirium, his 
fading voice, the torture of advances, re- 
treats, marches, countermarches, of the 
pneumonia, all beset Frances in miserable 
alternation with the torment of the future. 
Then came this man of skill from the city. 
She had looked at his hands as she had wel- 
comed him an hour before and noticed that 
they were powerful hands with heavy fingers 
and heavy veins across the back, suggestive 
of physical strength, just as the calm blue 
of his eyes and the purpose of his mouth 
were comforting in their show of mental 
power. ‘Let me see him,” he had said. 
It sounded like the command of a great 
warrior going into the fight. 

Frances crept back to the door between 
the two rooms, pressing her ear and hot 
cheek against the cool surface. She could 
hear the soft movement of the Voiceless 
nurse and then thetense, savage whispers of 
the doctor: “It’s the delirium again. 
Heart’s weaker. Strychnine. That’s good. 
Give it to me. Heart’s weaker. That’s 
bad. If I’d only had a few hours more— 
no oxygen yet, no oxygen yet. Why don’t 
it come? Give us that hyperdermic!” The 
words gradually relapsed into a necklace of 
fierce, whispered oaths around which went 
his tongue, touching at each one with vicious 
emphasis, and after a moment, there arose 
the orders again: “‘ Look! look! Quiet now. 
He’s coming into sense. What does that 
mean, eh? Quiet We’ve gained. 
Driving it back, eh?”’ There was exulta- 
tion in his voice. Frances straightened, her 
arms pressed tight down at her sides. She 
had heard of surgeons who ate their souls 
over the operating table; this was the same 
thing. The rasp of the doctor’s voice be- 
yond the door told the story. For him at 
this moment there was the battle and noth- 
ing more in the universe. 

“Listen! There’s a falling off! Keep his 
carcass going till the oxygen comes. Pretty 
stiff. Its up or down. Watch now! A mat- 
ter of minutes. Ah, three o’clock. That’s 
when they grow cold. Strychnine in the 
whiskey! See the air—fog’s blown off. 
That’s great. Where’s that rally? There’s 
got to be that rally. The last ditch. Neck 
and neck, you devils. The bugs, the bugs, 
eh!” He was talking into his own ears, but 
Frances behind the door beat her forehead 
with her knuckles. There was a hush in 
the next room, and she heard the sick man 


now. 


call her name hoarsely; she sped back to the 
window that looked out upon the dim white 
trail of the road that led to the villa, 
It was empty—a speckless white tape through 
the beach-grass and sweet-fern. 

“The tanks—the oxygen!” she cried. 
“Why can’t it come? Why can’t they f 
it?” The picture of some baggageman 
rolling one of the blue steel tanks leisure 
across a platform at some junction came to 
her. She could see him set it down v 
careless sigh of relief. Not a thought would 
he have that in that tank was a life and 
happiness! He would look at the tag w 
sauntering eye and kick a ringing vibr 
out of it and light his pipe contentedhy 

The nurse, mistaking the door for tn 
closet, opened it a crack before she knew her 
mistake. The doctor’s words came in 
individual fiends: “It’s now or never 
Fight, fight, fight,eh ? But it’snow 
minutes. Take that! Take that! The ex 
tremity! He’s unconscious. Rally! Come 
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on! Come on! If he don’t—he’s gone. I'll 
lose him, eh? Here, nurse, take this syringe 
—we’re at the finish.” 

Frances sickened. Her lips were ite 
She blew out the candle, making her way to 


the window through the gray, sparse light of 
the promised dawn. A tern rose from its 
fishing on the shallows and, wheeling, flew 
to the wind-break of the sand-dunes. 

She remembered the portents that the 
Romans inferred from the flight of 
Was it to the right or tothe left which boded 
evil? Her baby stirred as if he felt the in 
fluence of the augury and moved uneasily, 
hearing the drums of the new day, already 
upon the march. Frances quietly left the 
room and went into the hall. It 
only other place where she could be near at 
hand should the one eternal, indispensable 
moment come. 

The breeze from the sea swept in from 
the open door below, bringing the sound of 


the 


the monotonous tread of her husband’s 
older brother up and down the porch. Two 
other women sat nerve-taut and ear-strained 
somewhere beneath, but even they could not 
understand; Edward’s sister loved him, but 
Edward was not to his sister the all of living 


She stood there, her muscles strained in a 
pathetic attempt to bring the tears to her dry 
eyes, until the door of the awful chamber 
opened, exposing the hushed yellow light 
and the doctor dragging his feet heavily out 
of the room, 
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In the darkness that followed the closing 
she heard the doctor’s breath and did not 
dare to speak. 

“T lose,” said he, softly, with a startling 
break in his voice. There was no sorrow in 
it; it was merely the despair of a beaten man. 
He struck a match for his cigarette and the 
light showed the drawn lines of his face and 
the beads of perspiration standing upon the 
breadth of his forehead. ‘‘I lose,’’ said he. 

The words thrust Frances back against 
the bannisters, clutching at the thickness of 
the dark. At the noise he looked up quickly 
and, recovering himself, leaned forward. 
“Stop!” he exclaimed, with purposeful 
harshness. “‘He is not dead.” 

“You lose, you lose, you lose,” she 
choked. 

He gently took the candle from her hand 
and lit it, and examined her face to know 
how much he might tell her. 

“You lose, you lose, you lose! ”’ cried she. 

“Listen,” he answered firmly; “‘I1 wanted 
to get him out of danger during the time 
before we get the oxygen. I lost. He is still 
in danger—much danger. I think he may 
live.” 

“You lie!’”? They were new words to her 
lips. 

Once more he raised the candle, studying 
her face, noting the lines beneath her brown 
eyes, her pallor, the rise and fall of her 
breathing. Finally he spoke to her softly: 

“You are a brave woman—a strong girl. 
Your body will stand much and your mind 
—that will stand more than your body. I 
have done what I could—the nurse will do 
what she can. But it’s a thin thread an—” 
She lifted her head courageously high, as he 
paused. The pause was like the pause when 
an executioner’s axe hangs back—‘‘and 
your husband has stopped fighting against 
it. He won’t even take food. That’s always 
the way. He may not'live.” 

“Stopped fighting?” she cried. “And 
what are the chances if he lives till we get 
oxygen ?” 

“Tf he should happen to live until then— 
good, good.” 

“Stopped fighting against it,’ she re- 
peated. “Watch me. I will make him 
fight.” 

The doctor’s blue eyes narrowed for an 
instant; his thin lips moved. “Send the 
nurse out when you go in,” he then said, 
briskly. He was a good actor. “I have 
some directions for her.” 
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“My hair,” said she, catching her breath. 
“Just see, and this gown. I must look well 
—I must look well when I go to him.” 

““The minutes”—he began. 

“Yes, yes, the minutes,” she answered 
and slipped away. 

Presently she went back. The doctor had 
once seen a shot-torn seagull trying to clean 
the blood from its white breast. There was 
a comparison. 

“The delirium is intermittent,” he said. 
“You understand that. Watch for the 
heart. I can hear you if you call.” 

The big raw-boned nurse, with colorless 
eyes gazing through spectacles, stood up and 
faced her as she entered. 

“‘Oh, I thought you were the doctor,” she 
whispered. 

“‘He wants to see you out there,” returned 
Frances; “‘I will stay until—” 

“‘He’s better,” finished the nurse, softly, 
nodding at the bed. She was a big-framed 
woman, but a woman. “Your husband is 
quiet now. He has been delirious. Soon he 
will open his eyes and he will know you-— 
that will be your chance.” 

“Yes, yes, my chance,’’ answered Frances, 
totally misunderstanding the other. ‘‘Then 
we'll fight against it. He will fight.” 

The sick man’s face was drawn silky yel- 
low, like molasses candy after pulling. 
Frances leaned over him, listening to the 
labor of his body and kissed him upon ‘he 
forehead. ‘‘God help us, Edward,” she 
breathed. Far out across the rosy waters 
the sun had appeared out of its slot in the 
horizon; the new day had begun. 

When she turned, his eyes were opening 
slowly. Then when he had seen her they 
shut again and a smile did its best at the stiff 
white lips. : 

“Edward, Edward!” she cried, dropping 
to her knees. 

“Frances,” he whispered. 

“‘T have come to tell you, you will not die. 
Do you understand ?” 

“T’m—I’m dy—I’m dy—” He could not 
spare the effort of the word and with the 
strain his eyes were opening again. She 
looked into them steadily, “Sand! Sand! 
Sand!” she said. “Fight! Fight!” 

“Sand,” he repeated, his brain clearing 
for the moment; “I think I lost my grip. 
Poor girl, poor gir—our boy. Yes, sand!” 

“We've got to fight!” 

“We've got to fight,”? he repeated dully, 
“Must we fight?” A new flash of intelli- 
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gence came into his eyes; his hand wan- 
dered with creeping fingers like beetles’ legs 
over the sheet. ‘‘ Food—give us fuel! More 
fuel!” 

Frances reached for the coffee jelly on the 
table. She knew that she had won the first 
step of the way. After the torment of the 
spoonful the eyes closed once more for a 
moment. “Come on now!” he gasped. 
“They can’t kill me. I understand, dear 
girl. We’re going tofight this out. I mustn’t 
die. I mustn’t die. I mustn’t die.” 

“The oxygen!” wailed a voice within her, 
but the little strip of the white road, which 
she could see still, winded its way through 
the low shrubbery, speckless. His fingers 
had reached her hand after their long jour- 
ney and rested upon hers. At the touch they 
strengthened. ‘‘The doctor gave it up,” he 
whispered. ‘‘ He—thought—it—was—all— 
over. Fight! You can’t kill me!” 

The man of skill had opened the door 
softly, closed it, and once more Frances was 
looking steadily into the eyes of her husband. 
They were foggy again with unreason. 

“Get up, get up,” he groaned. “My 
wind! Ah—that’s better. No sooner, no 
sooner! Frances, oh, I say. The baby. Get 
off my chest, will you? Fight! Sand! 
Eh?” 

“Fight,” she whispered in his ear, with 
her hand on his pulse, which caught, choked, 
flung itself loose and was, tip-toeing on its 
way again. Frances tore the collar from 
her soft neck. He was loving life now like 
a waterless fish; the droop of his mouth had 
straightened. 

“My slide goes hard,” he choked. “Star- 
board, I think. The pistol! Now! Now! 
Now! Thunder, they’ve got us at the very 
start. That back. See his back with the 
cussed muscles on it. He clips the stroke. 
Oh, I say, he clips the— Now! What’s the 
matter with you, cox? You’re a disgrace to 
the university!” 

“‘Fight!’’ she screamed, then froze with 
terror that excitement might kill him, but 
beneath her fingers she imagined that she 
felt the flicker of his heart gather strength. 

“Now! Now! Now!” he called. “See 
the swing of that cussed back. The catch! 
The— Oh, Frances. Oh, I say, Frances, I 
must have been ‘asleep. Tired—very, very 
tired.” He closed his eyes. 

“Fight!” said she. A first ray of light 
caught, for a second, on the top of the win- 
dow frame, then snapped into the room. 
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**Come on, warm sun!” she cried. “‘Come 
on! Come on!” 

“Fight!” gasped the man on the bed. 

“Fight! For you, Frances! Fight! And 


Hi-boy. Fight!” 

Far away across the dunes a church clock 
recognized the hour With four times a mel- 
low vibration; Frances turned toward the 
bed and saw that the thread of life was snap- 
ping. There was no manner of telling this, 
but by the sense of nature and the cold that 
gleamed icily upon his skin. She was in- 
sane, putting her warm hands beneath his 
ears and whispering, “Fight! Fight! Fight! 
Fight now, Edward! Fight! Fight, Edward! 
Fight! Fight!’ When he did not answer she 
did not faint or cry out. She thrashed her 
own heart that through her hands it might 
warm his; she repeated the exhortation in 
violent,savage whispers The idea of calling 
help did not occur to her. They were at the 


edge of the world together and together it 
was natural and right that they should be 
alone. A point of light had arisen to swim 
upon his forehead. “Back into the body, 
soul,” she said, softly. 

Finally he writhed in the pain of a new 
breath; his neck warmed with the feeble 
tune of the blood. “Fight!” she said, the 


world being real again. “Life belongs to 

us. Fight!” 
“Frances—I 

more—food.” 
She fed him with a steady hand, her eyes 


hear you. More food— 


shining with the triumph of his courage. 
One of the maids stirring below mmed 
a door. The noise seemed to shatter the 


truth of existence, but her hand still 


firm. A grotesque shadow slid away along 
the base-board of the rooms, vling 
stealthily upon its belly. “Fight she 
breathed. , 

When he had closed his eyes again, she 
was up on her feet again at the dow 
gazing down the vacancy of road. Birds 
were singing morning songs from the scrub 
oaks. ‘‘ How long, oh, how long!”’ she cried 
to herself. 

“Not at all,” her husband was saying: 
“my client will not allow that sort of settle- 
ment. The company will not— The finish! 
The finish!” he cried, the years slipping 
back to the river and the crew. “ Look at 
the cussed muscles on that stroke’s back. 
Now! Now! Now!” 

Frances felt dizzy for a single moment, 


but the pain of her clenched hands cleared 
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her eyes, the possibilities thrashed ber back 
into the battle like the beating of an officer’s 
sword. She dropped on her knees beside 
him. The sunlight was warm upon her back 
and she moved so that it might fall upon him. 

“Edward,” she whispered. 

“Ves—I’m—fighting. I—will not—die. 
I—helloa, are you back again, you devil? 
Let go! Let go! Rush him! Throw him 
now! Fall on that, you duffer. Let ’em have 
it!” He opened his eyes unblinkingly at 
the light. “‘Why, it’s day. How long have 
I been asleep? The pain in my— Yes— 
The doctor—gave—me—up—didn’t—he ? 
[ knew. The pain—” 

‘“‘Fight!’’ said she, reaching for his pulse. 
It was marching timidly, but in it was a mild 
persistence which made her own pulse sing. 

“You are beautiful, my girl. I have been 
so happy with you. And the boy—how is 
my son? I must live for him—for—you and 
for—him.” 

Frances ran to the nursery. The doctor 
was dejectedly gazing out across the waters, 
the raw-boned nurse was working upon 
some embroidery, but the baby, having been 
awakened, was rolling merrily, his little 
hands reaching for imaginary caresses. She 
hurried toward him, snatched him up into 
her arms. The doctor started to say some- 
thing, but she had run back to the door, 
whispering into her son’s ear: ‘“ Fight— 
fight!” 

“‘ Hoo-gug-gug”’ cried the baby, stretch- 
ing out his arms to the sick man, who 
seemed to grow warm at the sign. “‘ Now,” 
said the latter hoarsely, but with great con- 
viction, “I cannot die.’ 

The nurse had followed Frances. “The 
doctor says—let me take him back?” She 
opened her arms; Frances gave up the baby 
to them and leaned down to whisper into 
her husband’s ear. The nurse touched her 
with one hand gently upon her shoulder 
before she turned to go. 
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“Fight,” said Frances. For many min- 
utes, the time whirling by like the view from 
a car window, she repeated the word and 
then, a gift of God, camethe sound of wheels, 
the far-off haste of a horse’s gallop. At the 
window she could see a shaky old carry-all 
swaying along the white road, a man on the 
front seat, his arm about a blue cylinder as 
if it were a human companion. “Fight,” 
she cried, reaching back for her husband’s 
pulse. 

In a moment more she came into the 
nursery, slowly. The doctor and the nurse 
turned toward her and then dodged each 
other’s eyes. 

“The oxygen has come,” she said, as 
coolly as if it had been a tub of ice cream. 
“Tt is down-stairs.”” The doctor considered 
that he had never seen a more wonderfully 
beautiful woman in his whole life. “And 
the baby—poor little Hi-boy—poor, little 
hungry, hungry boy!’ She took him to her 
breast and sat down upon the couch. The 
doctor suddenly stepped swiftly into the 
sickroom; the nurse, with her embroidery 
needle poised in the air, had not moved, 
looking and looking at the mother with the 
baby gurgling in the curve of her arm. As 
she watched she saw the color and 
the vitality withering like scorched blos- 
soms. 

“T’ve—I’ve—I have—”’ gasped Frances, 
and then slowly toppled over, the baby stil! 
comfortable in the curve of her arm. 

“She wins!” cried the doctor from the 
door. “‘Such a rally. Nine-tenths a dead 
man and such a rally! What ails you? 
We’re at it again! We’ve got him now! 
Get that oxygen up here, nurse, you infernal 
dummy!” 

“Fight!” gasped Frances, and then every 
muscle in her body loosened. 

“Stop!” cried the physician to the nurse. 
“Leave her alone We can’t fool with her 
now. Get that oxygen up here, I say!” 
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SENTIMENTS 
OF THE 
SCHOUOLMASEES 


By Creswell Maclaughlin 


id is dificult for the master of finance and the politician to look each 
other in the eye without winking. 


MAN may not be as bad as he is painted, but he looks 
bad painted that way. 


ROSPERITY throws the fool into fits; adversity makes him 
melancholy. 


HERE are some things even the president of a univer- 
sity may not know. 


——— counters are for the blind. 


HESE fellows who are eating brain food in the hope of 
finding brains are too late. 


‘id is better to be a man with a hoe than a rake. 


Ne R undervalue yourself—the world will do that for you. 


T is within the scope of any man’s fancy to be as big an ass as he 
P 
pleases. 
N° permanent good comes out of any public movement 


that is inspired by malice. 
379 
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io troubles are not interesting unless you are rich. 


ose can generally come to a square understanding with 
an honorable man. 


NLESS what you know is helpful to those you know, your 
knowledge is not culture. 


MEN do not so much object to the tar—it’s the feathers 
that annoy them. 


— is the method of the quack. 
ie never too late to—marry. 

¥ marriage had been a failure this civilization would not be here. 
S° many men are brave after the event. 

Mas* compensations come in life that are not included in our pay. 


te E of the very best remedies for unpleasant conversation 
is to stop talking. 


rca we send a thief to catch a thief that robbed a thief. 


HE golden calf will always be worshipped, though it wear 
the tail of a monkey or the ears of an ass. 
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THE FRIENDSHIP OF MAN 


By W. B. M. Ferguson 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOSEPH DODD BROWN 


NEVER liked John Owen. 
He seemed to me a super- 
cilious cad. He came from 
Kentucky with long hair, a 
violin and some vague idea 
of becoming a great virtuoso. 
He had a soft Southern voice which he sel- 
dom used, but his eyes were the noisiest 
things imaginable. Jimmy Beggs, the car- 
toonist, introduced me to Owen, and for his, 
Beggs’ sake, I tried to like him. I tried and 
failed. I invited him to my club. He re- 
fused. I asked him to dine with me. He 
declined. I tried to call on him but I never 
could find where he lived. By chance, when- 
ever I ran across him at the little Bohemian 
restaurants, he immediately hoisted the 
signal “‘cable crossing; don’t anchor,’’ and 
I promptly headed for the open sea. And 
meanwhile his noisy eyes seemed to be ask- 
ing me why a wooden-faced business man 
should mix in with Bohemia’s genius. 

When I gave Beggs my careful opinion of 
Owen, he found occasion to call me a hyper- 
sensitive ass. Simplicity and directness of 
style are apparent even in Beggs’ famous car- 
toons. He said he liked Owen. I frowned. 
I have known Beggs through fifteen strenu- 
ous years and my liking has survived his 
many lapses from moral dignity. I also 
knew Jimmy’s way of extending his hand in 
the dark. But when he said that he would 
always like Owen, I smiled. I remembered 
that he had discovered the “only girl in the 
world”? some time ago; that she had all 
kinds of a mortgage on his caring ability and 
that he was going to ask her some day to be 
a famous artist’s wife. I know my friend- 
ship for him survived my own marriage, but 
then—well, Beggs was different. He was a 
one-thing-at-a-time man. 

I had listened many a night to his ravings 
over “Helen.” Who the girl was I did not 
know, but of her quality I was assured, for 


Beggs’ heart and eye were always in har- 
mony. Everything he did was for “‘Helen’s’’ 
sake. He had wonderful ideas about man’s 
unworthiness and the altitude of woman. 
That alone kept his tongue silent. Many a 
time I prodded him with sarcasm, urging 
him to propose, but he always said he wasn’t 
worthy of her. That he would have to 
sweep his soul clean and generally square 
himself in his own sight. He talked like a 


criminal instead of a successful, happy-go- 
lucky artist who has reaped his harvest of 
wild oats long ago. Beggs’ love was his re 


ligion, so I comforted myself with the truth 
that his friendship for Owen could not last. 
When “ Helen” came in at the door, Owen 


would exit via the transom. I was quite sure 
of the truth, and when business called me 
from the city I went, happy in the assurance 
that Beggs’ disinterested friendship would 
again revert to me. 

Business engrossed me. I was away over 


six months. The Beggs-Owen ‘“entente 
cordiale” had been pigeon-holed in the in 


terim, but, on my return, the atmosphere of 
the city recalled it to my memory. Almost 
the first person I met on Broadway was 
Jimmy Beggs. I half expected that he had 
married “‘the only girl in the world” when 


my back had been turned; it would have 
been characteristic of him. I thought I was 
right, and sadly I noted that marriage had 
not been all roses. He plainly showed that 
the double harness galled him. There were 
lines on his face I did not like to see, drawn 
across his forehead like taut wires. It was 
not the old Jimmy Beggs. 

As if by instinct we linked arms, f 
step and finally drifted into an old familiar 
corner of our dearest little café. We dis 
cussed dinner and commonplaces and then 
when the wine came I could bear no longer 
the message those lines on Beggs’ f 
strove to convey. 
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“You're in trouble, old man,”’ I said, lay- 
ing my hand on his. ‘‘ Let me go halves on 
it as in the old days.” 

“Trouble? I don’t know what that is,’ 
he said. But his voice was too strictly happy 
to deceive me. It hurt that Jimmy Beggs 
no longer gave me his confidence and I 
thought vengefully of the usurper Owen. 
Owen filled my mind and, as of old, slowly 
congealed it. 

“How is the David and Jonathan syndi- 
cate?”’ I asked, cynically. “I know Owen 
has won out. I saw a few weeks ago the 
heading of a press account of his success at 
the Cosmopolitan. I didn’t read it. I don’t 
like him enough for that, even if he is a 
celebrity now.” 

Beggs’ fingers had been toying absently 
with his glass, but now his hand suddenly 
closed and an eager, boyish enthusiasm 
came to his eyes. “‘It was great,” he said, 
excitedly. “‘Great, Harrison, every bit of it.” 

“And now, I suppose, his laurels smell 
positively offensive? Before he reeked of 
pride and egoism, but now—” Beggs cut 
in, eying me steadily: ‘“ Harrison, the judg- 
ment of man is an unearned insult. You 
think you know Owen. Now I am going to 
tell you of the real Owen and of his pitiful 
struggle for recognition. You needn’t say 
a word. Just listen.” And in the subdued 
half-light of the little café, Beggs told me 
the story: 

“T liked the boy from the very start. Even 
you will admit his genius. At first I thought 
him insufferably supercilious, as you did, 
but it was only pride, Harrison. Pride and 
a passion for hiding his miserable circum- 
stances. Good God, haven’t I gone through 
the poverty mill of New York too thoroughly 
not to know the signs? And because he kept 
himself clean you did not see that his linen 
was as frazzled as his hajr at the edges, and 
that his winter suit, of summer material, 
should have been promoted long since for 
old and faithful service. Harrison, Prov- 
idence gave you the faculty for making 
money. No matter where you were thrown 
down you could make your way. You do 
not know what it is to have a horror of busi- 
ness, the fear and loneliness of a great city, 
an aversion for making friends. The long, 
ceaseless struggle behind and only ambition 
and necessity to goad you on! But J know 
it, and as I watched Owen I saw myself 
reincarnated. Once J had just such a clean 
soul, such ideals, but in my hunt after fame 


’ 


no one put out a hand to help me. There 
was no one to counsel me. Yes, I won fame, 
but the price I paid was all that I might have 
been and am not. I envied Owen his won 
derfully beautiful character and I deter 
mined to save him from the aftermath of 
inevitable disappointments. Perhaps you 
know what it is. No matter what you may 
become afterward, that aftermath will show 
in ugly patches all through your life. It has 
in mine. You see, Harrison, it was a purely 
selfish motive. I looked on Owen as myself 
gone back twenty years and given another 
chance. And I determined that that chance 
would not be given in vain. And then, too, 
I am a Southerner and the South is all one 
family. So I grew to love the boy; no one 
who really knew him could help it. But he 
had the pride of poverty and genius, and I 
could only help him indirectly. 

“Offering financial stringency as anexcuse, 
I took the room next his in his distressingly 
cheap rooming house. You see, in a room- 
ing house they never know when you go 
hungry and in a boarding house they do. I 
know all the pitiful schemes for covering 
facts; the sordid tributes to appearances. 
Little by little Owen grew to like me; simply 
because I pretended to be blind to his own 
condition and talked constantly of my own 
fictitious hard luck. But I soon had to stop 
that game, for the boy insisted upon sharing 
with me what little money he had and I hac 
to make up the most surprising lies of suc- 
cess to make him accept it back again. Even 
then, Harrison, I had no idea how hard up 
he was. We used to sit in his room nights 
boiling coffee over his semi-soap plugged 
gas jet (the landlady plugged all the jets so 
you couldn’t burn much gas) and we’d talk 
of the folks down home. Then he would get 
out his violin. You know, Harrison, how 
he could play. His favorite piece was a 
dreamy thing he called the ‘Mussoline 
Overture.’ It made you think somehow of 
sun sifting down through waving green trees, 
of a cloud-flecked sky and cool blue sea, and 
all those emotions and vague longings you 
have never been able to express coherently. 

‘All this time he was making a bare ex- 
istence teaching the violin. His pupils were 
not many and what there were were slowly 
and systematically diminishing. Owen had 
not the faculty of imparting his technique. 
He couldn’t. He didn’t know it himself. 
Genius was seething in him. It is not a 
quantity to be doled out, measured, appor- 
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tioned. What his abilities demanded was a 
critical audience and the world to play with. 
He tried desperately to get a hearing—from 
any kind of vaudeville house up to sacred 
concert. He failed. Then came those terri- 
ble fits of depression. 

“One night when I was away and after he 
had had, even for him, an unusual number 
of disappointments, he went down into the 
vortex of Bohemia. I arrived just in time 
to keep him from going the road I had gone. 
It gave me a scare, for I had come actually 
to look on Owen as myself. What excuse 
could I offer, if I with my eyes open, aware 
of all the pitfalls, stood by and let what I 
might have been travel in the footsteps of 
what I am? No, it’s not nonsense, Harri- 
son; I believe no one has a right to live for 
himself alone. We owe a moral obligation 
toevery man. If by our help we can lift him 
up and do not, our crime will be counted 
greater than all his. Owing to Owen’s 
peculiar nature I had practically been forced 
to stand by as a spectator, but now I deter- 
mined to take an active part. 

“It was then I thought of Scott, of the 
Cosmopolitan. You have heard of Scott 
and, as director of the great opera house, 
what a power in the musical world he is. 
But you don’t know his daughter, Harrison. 
She is the sweetest wisp of quality you could 
find between the Atlantic Ocean and next 
Thanksgiving. The friendship of a clean, 
wholesome girl means everything to a man; 
especially when he is bucking the line 
against odds. It is moral food and drink. 
Feminine society man demands. If he can- 
not get it pure he will take it otherwise. 
Owen hadn’t a feminine friend in all New 
York and I didn’t want him to know the 
kind you would not care to introduce to your 
mother or sister. So I decided that he must 
know Miss Scott, and if I could get him a 
hearing with her father so much the better. 
But it was her influence I banked on most. 

“Though I knew Scott well, I also knew it 
would be hard to get Owen a hearing, so I 
went about it in the society way. I induced 
Owen to dine at the Scotts’ one night—the 
girl did the rest. As I had planned, she 
liked Owen from the first and he—well, un- 
romantic men of fifty have worshipped Miss 
Scott and Owen was only a boy. He walked 
home that night with his head in the stars. 
Harrison, I believe in love at first sight. On 
such rare occasions it is not the lips that 
speak, but the soul. From that moment I 
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knew that Owen was safe. He had found 
the star to hitch his chariot to. He was con- 
tent merely to love. He did not dare hope 
for any return. But I knew better. I had 
seen a light come to Miss Scott’s eyes when 
talking to the boy that I had never seen 
before. I tell you, Harrison, a man who has 
never seen the love-light in a woman’s eyes 
has missed everything in this world. Of 
course, woman-like, she hid her feelings, and 
better than a man can hide his sins. 

“An underwriter was needed to finance 
Owen’s romance. As an excuse I suggested 
that we open a small joint bank account with 
separate check books and either signature 
good for its pooled funds. On the side I 
shoved in five hundred for him to draw on. 
I thought that the best way to get around 
his pride. Then Scott, his daughter back of 
him, promised to give Owen a hearing. He 
did, and, as I expected, Owen’s playin; 
turned the trick. Scott’s a great en 
artist himself to be broad-minded. It’s only 
the little dogs who are afraid of their bones 
There was a great concert coming off at the 
Cosmopolitan, and Scott billed Owen for 
the last half of the programme. In fact, he 
believed so much in the boy’s genius that he 
gave out advance press notices and postered 
him all over town. I myself did the pictures, 
and it was a labor of love. Owen couldn’t 
believe in his luck. Constant failure makes 
man a pessimist. He was an engine with 
the eccentric blown away. His chance in 
life had come and it meant everything to 
him. It meant everything to Miss Scott, but 
he did not know it. She knew and I knew 
that her chance of happiness lay in Owen’s 
success that night. Success or failure, she 
loved him, believed in him, but Owen would 
never ask her to share failure. 

“The concert was to take place in a week 
and so Owen shut himself in his little room, 
the score and the picture of the girl he loved 
before him. He was preparing for his last 
appearance in that great serio-comic tragedy 
of life called ‘Making Good.’ 

“The following day I left town on 
tant business. I had to go. And I 
blind to Owen’s condition. I should have 
let business float, Harrison, and watched 
Owen. For the boy was delirious with the 
hope of sudden success—success, and starva- 
tion. Do you know, he hadn’t drawn.a cent 
over his own pitiful balance at the | 
Not a cent. He said he had no right when 
his future was a gamble. I found all this 
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out afterward. I don’t think he knew his 
own condition. That week he seldom left 
his room, seldom ate, seldom slept. His 
whole soul was concentrated on the score, 
the girl he loved and what it all meant to 
him. The night of the concert found him 
living on nerve alone—keyed-up to the snap- 
ping point, the word ‘success’ beating, 
beating, beating in his brain. He was prac- 
tically delirious from overwork, lack of 
nourishment, nervous excitement. He was 
due at the Cosmopolitan at ten o’clock. 
He hadn’t had two hours’ consecutive sleep 
in a week. At six o’clock he threw himself 
on the bed, trying to get a grip on himself. 
When next he woke it was ten o’clock to the 
minute. Owen tells me that he thinks he 
went a good many degrees insane at that mo- 
ment. His chancein life wasslipping, slipping 
away at every clock-tick; running through 
his feverish fingers like water. And with 
every second there went with it all that made 
life worth the living. His brain in a chaos, 
he seized his score, shoved his violin under 
his coat, and rushed bareheaded into the 
street. The Cosmopolitan was a good half- 
mile distant. Owen in his half-demented 
state did not wait for a car. I doubt if he 
had even the money to pay for it. He took 
to his heels down the crowded streets, chil- 
dren jeering at him, passers-by staring, 
policemen in two minds whether to halt him 
for a thief. Breathless, exhausted, dazed, 
he at last came within sight of the great 
opera house. He rushed round to the side, 
intending to go in by the stage entrance. He 
pushed open a door. He found himself in a 
brilliantly lighted saloon, the reek of liquor 
in his nostrils and all that he loathed before 
his eyes. Men, thinking him an itinerant 
beggar, as he looked, asked him to ‘gimme 
some rag-time on the fiddle.’ In an agony 
of humilation and desperation the boy 
blundered through the nearest door he came 
to. He found himself in the courtyard back 
of the Cosmopolitan. His brain had lost all 
grip on everything. The one idea, to get 
inside the building, to ‘make good,’ was 
forcing itself in on him, his lost chance 
goading on to madness. In the darkness he 
saw the rear fire-escape of the opera house 
rising into the night before him. Vaguely 
he remembered scrambling up. The night 
was humid for March and a door stood open 
in his path. The perfume of women, the 
warm, human air of a closely-packed 
theatre came to him. With the true artistic 
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instinct he sensed the proximity of the vast 
audience. At last he was on that great 
battlefield, so long dreamed of. Then 
everything suddenly became a blur, and 
John Owen stood up under the stars on the 
fire-escape balcony of the first gallery and 
bowed gravely to the empty courtyard before 
placing his violin to his cheek. 

** And all this time, Harrison, I was sweat- 
ing by the side of Miss Scott in a lower tier 
box. I had come a long distance to see 
John Owen’s first appearance, reaching the 
theatre at a quarter of ten. I shall always 
remember that night—always—Miss Scott 
and [I sitting together, impatiently waiting 
for Owen’s arrival, oblivioys to all else; 
neither of us afraid for we believed in him. 
The girl had a concentrated look of intense 
happiness in her eyes. But as the minutes 
passed they grew perplexed, then troubled 
and finally agonized. The audience was 
impatient. They had heard much of this 
John Owen. They had taken the ‘find’ at 
Scott’s own valuation and had paid big 
prices for the opportunity of putting their 
opinion against the directors’. And still the 
minutes passed. Miss Scott’s face now was 
as white as her neck and shoulders, and her 
lip trembled. Only her eyes strove to be 
brave. And then, by Jove, Harrison, what 
happened next was greater than the great- 
est play! As we sat there, numb with 
misery, the house aflame with impatience 
and curiosity, there suddenly came from 
away down the aisles, from the sky as it were, 
the strains of a violin—music such as no 
soul in that house dared hope to hear again. 
It was the ‘Mussoline Overture,’ Harrison, 
and, forgive me, the Almighty Himself 
seemed to be speaking through those glori- 
ous, haunting chords. Even I had never 
dreamed Owen capable of such a hopelessly 
tender touch. For the next ten minutes the 
strains of that violin owned that audience 
body and soul. Then it broke off short, like 
the snapping of a golden chain, and the 
house, after one long sigh, came to its feet 
in pandemonium. I saw Miss Scott put a 
hand to her throat, give a choking little sob, 
then bury her face in her hands. The house 
thought the dramatic incident a novel idea 
of Scott’s and were shouting ‘Encore,’ 
‘Encore!’ at the top of their lungs, clamor 
ing for the new, great genius to show him 
self. But I knew something was wrong and 
made my way quickly to the rear. And 
there I found him, Harrison, a smile mixed 
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with the blood upon his face. The high ten- 
sion, the delirium, had suddenly snapped 
and he had pitched over the balcony. It’s 
a miracle he wasn’t killed. Ihave not a very 
clear recollection of what happened next. 
I know Scott himself made a speech to the 
audience, offering explanations later. Then 
amid the cheering and the shouting, the 
ambulance rattled up. There was almost a 
riot when the audience discovered the truth. 
The scene I will remember always is that 
of Owen as he lay in the courtyard, Miss 
Scott’s opera coat over him, and the girl, 
her face close to his, her eves hungry with 
love and pride, the world shut out, interpret- 
ing that smile on his face. 

“Well, 1 guess that’s about all, Harrison, 


except—of course, I sat through the night at 
Owen’s bedside at the hospital. I had 
promised to bring Miss Scott the very 


earliest news. At five o’clock the doctor 
said he would positively live and I almost 
flew to the Scotts’ house. Miss Scott was 
in the drawing-room, still in her last night’s 
evening dress. I entered. 


“Tt was not necessary for me to speak. 


She rose as 


THE 
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She read me at a glance and—and—well, 
Harrison, there are two periods when 
woman must be alone—in great sorrow, in 
great joy. The time had come when Jimmy 
Beggs had to step out of the picture. That 
was the hardest and best moment of my life. 
And so I left her, Harrison, old man.” 

Beggs stopped—his face white and quiv- 
ering. Then abruptly he rose, his glass held 
high. ‘‘We will drink to her, Harrison.” 

So intent had I been on Owen’s story that 
I had been oblivious to the other story the 
great story of Beggs himself. But now I saw 

saw all. The message of those lines on 
my friend’s forehead; the sacrifice of self; 
the great friendship of man for man; of 
man’s worship for woman. [I saw all and 
understood. Some of the admiration that 
rose choking in my throat must have shown 
in my face, for Beggs liwughed softly. 

“Tt’s all right, old man; they’re on their 
honeymoon now. And—and, well, you 
see, he was worthy of her—Helen—and I 
was not. And, Harrison, it’s just as if it 
was me she married after all. 
what I might have been.” 


For Owen is 
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N this country perhaps more than in any 
| other the features of our actors are com 

mon property; they adorn every fence 
and bill-board, they fill the Sunday news 
papers, they even, it will be observed, 
occasionally break into better company 
in the magazines! In spite of shrill critical 
reiterance of Hamlet’s remark, “The 
play’s the thing” (which he did not in 
tend as a critical dictum), our public 
goes on paying its money to see this 
or that player, sometimes it must be con- 
fessed without much regard to the play, con 
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tinues to lavish on the actor or actress the 
largess of its applause. And the public is 
as near the right view as the critics, for it is 
the actor’s portion to be, in a sense, he 
imagination of his audience, even of his 
critics. A drama read in the closet may be 
discussed purely on its literary merits; a 
drama performed on the stage becomes 
hopelessly entangled with the personalities 
of the players, and may often meet success 
or failure, according to their skill and 
charm. On an intonation of the actor’s 


voice, a gesture of his hand, a gleam of pas- 
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sion on his face, the final lift of the spectator 
into sympathetic emotion frequently de 

pends. In the closet the reader exercises his 
own imagination; in the theater he surren- 
ders it to the players. The play’s the thing! 
It is true of man that the skeleton’s the thing, 
but what makes it exquisite is the curve of 
fair flesh on a shoulder, the touch of color in 
cheek and eye. 


Those who saw Mrs. Fiske’s revival of 


Arliss 


“Becky Sharp” a year ago will 1 
with pleasure the performance b 
Arliss of the Marquis oj Steyne, 

few, surely, will remember with 

more than pleasure, with an ecl 
indescribable thrill of surprise whi 
when in the presence of a work of 

suddenly caught up by the reality 
Mr. Arliss in the se 
-his first entrance d 


entrance of 
He entered 
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play—at the head of the stairs above the 
ball room, a sleek, black figure against the 
lemon yellow of the walls. Doubtless the 
stage directions read something like this: 
[‘‘Enter the Marquis of S. at landing. He 
stands silent, looking over the scene till he 
catches sight of Becky. He eyes her a mo 
ment. Then he descends.’’] That was the 
skeleton furnished by the playwright. It 
388 
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might be made much or nothing of—that all 
depended on the actor. Mr. Arliss entered, 
sleek, black, in a make-up copied from 
Thackeray’s suppressed drawing. He stood 
in silence, taking snuff. No one in the audi- 
ence noticed his entrance, but presently 
awareness of him filtered into the conscious- 
ness, like that uncomfortable feeling when 
we are looked at from behind, and one pair 
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of eyes after another were lifted from the 
stage to the black figure on the landing. 
The action of the play went on undisturbed, 
but something had happened, something 
was different. As a thin veil of cloud draws 
over the sun, almost imperceptibly darken- 
ing the landscape and boding the coming 
storm, the sense of impending evil entered 
the consciousness of the audience as they 
looked on Mr. Arliss’ face, that masked, 
smiling, impenetrable yet wicked face, 
which leered at Becky with aroused interest. 
Still without saying a word, he began the 
descent of the stairs and in fascination 
every eye in the house followed him, step by 
step, till he spoke and was merged in the 
throng below. It was a superb effect, not 
only placing the character of Steyne at once 
in the high light of attention, but sounding 
the keynote of the coming drama; yet an 
effect so subtly achieved as almost to baffle 
analysis. That intangible but very real 
quality, personal magnetism, which seems 
naturally to radiate from some people, had 
much to do with it, no doubt. The pictorial 
skill displayed, the black figure against the 
lemon yellow walls, was a telling element. 
And the facial malignity, cunning and cold 
secrecy, of which Mr. Arliss’ features are the 
master, worked their share. The shock of an 
evil or a beautiful face seen suddenly is no 
less potent over the imagination on the stage 
than in life, no less suggestive of hidden 
character and emotional possibilities. But 
one thing is certain—it was an effect due 
quite as much to Mr. Arliss as to the play 
wright or Mr. Thackeray. It was the result 
of the actor’s imagination laying hold in one 
of those rare moments of perfect sympathy 
on the author’s idea, and bringing a char 
acter full-born and glowing into life. Such 
effects are memorable and precious, the 
more so as they cannot endure like the per- 
fect line of the poem or the melodies that 
stray out of the upper air into Mozart’s 
concertos, but must pass with the passing of 
the player, so that his memorial is a memory. 
So great is his portion, yet so pitiably brief! 

A bit of exquisite pleading, which 
lingers in memory as the climax of one of the 
most beautiful performances of an unusual 
and strangely flavored role seen in America 
for many years, was Miss Edith Wynne 
Matthison’s in “Everyman.” Everyman is 
not, in the common sense of the term, a 
“character part.” A character part, as the 
manager understands it, is an eccentric 
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part, or a “type’”—Hi Holler, in “Way 
Down East,” Cayley Drummle, in “The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray,” Rip Van Winkle, 
and all such as in life would inspire the 
Yankee to remark, ‘‘ Well, he’s a character!” 
But this is an arbitrary, though practically 
useful distinction. In every drama which is 
based on the clash of different natures and 
temperaments, which shows the workings of 
its people’s minds and hearts, the parts are 
all character parts in the truest sense. 
Hamlet is the great character part, while it 
requires far more character insight of the 
player to assume the r6le of Mrs. Tanqueray 
herself than that of Cayley. “ Everyman,” in 
this wider sense, becomes a character part, 
a part embodying in one person the doubts 
and fears and sad experiences of the pilgrim 
soul on its progress toward the Great 
Unknown. And to play this part not only is 
a rare elocutionary skill demanded to handle 
the somewhat naive and monotonous verse, 
but understanding also of the deeper moods 
of man and a solemn dignity. But Miss 
Matthison did more than meet these de- 
mands; she added to a correct and careful 
representation of the old morality a touch of 
poetry and of pathos poignant and her own, 
making her particular performance of the 
play unique, memorable. In this result her 
hands played no small part. Every one 
knows the stabbing appeal of the hands in 
certain of the Pre-Raphaelite pictures—the 
hands of Rossetti’s Proserpine or of th 
maiden in Watts’ ‘Life and Love.” Like 
these hands were Miss Matthison’s as she 
knelt to pray before Confession, while the 
tears streamed down her cheeks. No poet- 
painter could have put in his picture the pain 
and mystery of the passion of repentance 
with more compelling art, and in the hushed 
theater—hushed the more because it was 
seldom filled—there was a sense of some- 
thing rare and precious; and when one 
emerged into the glare of Broadway it was 
with blinking eyes bewildered by the sudden 
shutting in again of the commonplace. 
Mary Shaw is an American actress— 
too little appreciated—who with Mrs. 
Fiske in “Tess” and as Mrs. Alving in 
“Ghosts” has made vivid and compelling 
the passion and suffering of a character by a 
certain stern repression of countenance and 
voice, a method peculiarly appealing to 
modern taste and to the Saxon mind. Hers 
is a face on which passion and suffering tool 
their scars slowly, with difficult labor, 











David Warfield 


1 of character acting in America to-day."'—Bronson Ho 


fought back by a grim and resolute will. 


Such a face is always suggestive, aiways 
poignant, and would be an invaluable asset 
for an actress in the portrayal of middle-aged 
women, a class of parts our drama at 
present ignores to its manifest disadvantage, 
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as if young women were the only interé 
or even the most interesting ones, a1 
the actress who has reached the mat 
her powers must stop playing whe 
most fitted to play well because she ‘ 
look the part!”? Something such a fa 
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Mary 


is Forbes Robertson’s; much can be believed 
of a character who wears a mask like that, 
even despite the playwright. 

Quite in the other extreme, we have in 
America players of Yiddish birth who pos- 
sess all the facial excitability, the affluence of 
gesture of the Semitic and Slav races. 
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Shaw 


Jacob Adler and Miss Bertha Kalich—the 
latter now, like Modjeska, playing in 
English—but with less success—begin to 
act where we leave off and if sometimes 
they seem to rant, to fume, there is a 
nervous exaltation about them, an abun- 
dance of the reaction of passion, that 
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moves the beholder even against his will 
and comes as a tonic after the bloodless and 
spineless acting called for by the dramas of 
Cyde Fitch, sometimes of Augustus 
Thomas, and of the other makers of frothy 
comedy that exploits ‘‘smart”’ society for 
the thoughtless amusement of the same 
“smart” people it exploits. 

“Frothy comedy!” The phrase is like a 
sharp rap on the back, facing one about 
again to the after all inevitable banality, 
“The play’s the thing.”” There must be 
some skeleton, the actor must have some 
material to work with, some frame to build 
on. And nothing can disguise the fact that 
here in America we possess numerous play 
ers superior to the parts they are called on to 
play. We Americans as a people are keenly 
observant and our actors share the national 
trait; witness the minute mosaics by which 
Warfield builds up an East Side character 
or the late James A. Herne’s wonderful 
creation of Nathaniel Be rry, in ‘‘Shore 
Acres.”’ This power of observation, applied 
to give external reality and vividness to the 
characters and scenes of an American play, 
is constantly exercised, so that up to a cer- 
tain point there is no great cause for com- 
plaint. What is lacking is the opportunity of 
adding to this power the power of portray- 
ing the deeper phases of character, the emo- 
tions and passions that make life really won- 
derful. It is a power latent im our players, 
but not often called out by our plays. ‘The 
American business man”’—a rather hazy, 
composite person—is frequently blamed for 
the frivolity of our stage. After the day’s 
work, it is said, he does not want anything 
which will “make him think” (that is, 
which will make him feel), which will tire 
him; he wants to be amused. Yet the fact 
remains that the plays which do lay hold of 
life with virile grip, like “Leah Kleschna,” 
are the most successful. We are not as a 
people given much to the discussion of our 
personal passions, which seems to have led 
the theatrical managers into the supposition 
that we do not have them. But we are not as 
a people so tame, so empty-headed that we 
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cannot and do not enjoy the right portrayal 
of those passions on the stage, that we d 


find rest and a fine satisfaction 1 in 
frivolity but in the sweep and lift of an art 
which takes us up into the higher regions of 


self and makes our life for the hour riche 
and more worth while. It is as easy to forget 
business in the passion of love as jn the 
play of lingerie, and a little nobler. It 
rather the present theatrical mai 
failure to recognize the superior nobility 
than our failure which has foisted vaudeville 
and vulgarity upon our stage, almost, it 
sometimes seems, to the banishment of t 
drama which puts actors on their metal and 
kindles emotion in the beholder. 7 
deadly ‘“‘ American business man,” when h« 
is not a myth, is chiefly a race track gambler 
who haunts Broadway by night. Besides, 
the real American business man has fe 
who knows good drama when she se¢ 

What our actors want, then, is a chance 
In spite of the passing of the very great 
players of a past generation—Booth, Jeffer 
son, Warren; in spite of the passing of that 


best training school for acting, the stock 
company, we still have fine players on our 
stage and no cause to suppose that other 
fine ones will not succeed them. It is a 
hopeful sign that in New York this fall the 
plays which have been most successful have 


been those making a strong appeal to the 
emotions, that permitted the actors to “‘let 
themselves go”—as ‘“‘Zira”’? and rhe 
Walls of Jericho.” There is at least a 
chance now, a better chance than in many 
years, for independent managers to live, for 
healthful competition. If the independent 
managers are wise they will foster this 
drama of emotion, of the deeper realities. 
The public wants it for lasting enjoyment, 
the actor needs it for his fullest development, 
that he may secure his just portion, the stage 
demands it for its continued existence in 
America as one of the fine arts. Without it 
our stage is like an orchestra of competent 
musicians with true, sweet instruments but 
no scores. With it our stage might sound 
thesymphonyof a nation’s hopeand passions. 
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Y4OU may find in that body of 
mize) time-honored maxims of the 
sas Anglo-Saxon race, called the 
Common Law, that a child 
Aes under the age of seven can- 
SS not be said to commit a 
crime. The baby of five who kindles a fire 
among the shavings in the cellar cannot be 
tried for arson before a jury of his peers and 
sentenced to a term in prison. And long ago 
some States in the Union arbitrarily ad- 
vanced this age limit by statute to the com- 
parative maturity of twelve. 

But nobody ever troubled to make a finer 
distinction than that between crime and mis- 
chief, between calculating malice and a child- 
ish mixture of ignorance and exuberance. It 
would not perhaps be fair to say that we 
looked on complacently, but at least we did 
no more than say it was a shame and turn 
our eyes away when we Were confronted with 
the spectacle of police courts, jails, prisons 
and penitentiaries swarming with children— 
crop-headed, round-eyed little chaps, wisely 
surveying their world and learning its lessons 
from the other inhabitants, from robbers, 
sneak-thieves and wicked women. What 
society was doing, sendirg ‘hem there, was 
precisely analogous to sending a baby with 
the measles to the pest-house. 

Of course the law was never meant to 
work that way. Our society was founded 
on a rural, rather than an urban basis; the 
child actually lived within his family circle, 
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Overheard by the artist 


Judge Mack:— Young man, where do you attend 
school?" 
The boy:—‘ Aw, 1'm t’'rough school." 


and if he did wrong the means of detection 
and chastisement were at hand without once 
stepping outside it. The paternal cowhi‘e 
hung ready on the nail and the way of the 
transgressor lay perilously near it. The fact 
that the misdeeds it corrected would, if 
brought into a court of law, have to go, in 
many instances, by a very serious technical 
name, did not make the homely punishment 
any less effective or adequate. 

But in a city the bounds and restraints of 
the family life cease and determine at the 
street door. Beyond it the child must be 
regarded as a responsible person. The big- 
ger the city, the more strictly this is held to 
be true. And when the law professed its 
time-honored inability to make a distinction 
in respect of persons, to differentiate ma- 
terially between the house-breaker of twelve 
and the house-breaker of thirty, we said it 
was a shame, but we dit not see that any- 
thing was to be done about it. 

However, saying that it was a shame, feel- 
ing that it was a shame, feeling it strongly 
enough, has led at last to finding something 
to do about it. The Chicago Woman’s 
Club, after one or two unsuccessful experi- 
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ments, requested ex-Judge Harvey B. Hurd 
to draft a statute which should establish this 
most difficult distinction between the mis- 
chievous child and the mature criminal. The 
bill was drawn, it had the immediate en- 
dorsement of the Chicago Bar Association, 
and was enacted a law in the year 1899. 

It was a good law. It created no new 
court, it claimed no new powers for the 
existing courts, it called for no expensive 
machinery to make it operative. It merely 
made explicit a power which the State has 
always claimed, the power to supervise 
through its courts of chancery the guardian- 
ship of its children. The principle is called 
parens patria; it is the principle of the ulti- 
mate parenthood of the State. 

‘She law establishes two classes of children 
who may be treated as wards of the State, 
dependents and delinquents. Naturally a 
child is considered to be dependent when it 
is homeless destitute or abandoned, but this 
definition goes further; a child is dependent 
who has not proper parental care, whose 





home by reason of the neglect, cruelty or de- 
d D> ’ / 
pravity of its parents or guardians is not a 


fit place for it. The definition of 
quency is equally broad. A child is de 
quent not only when he violates the law, but 
when he is “‘incorrigible,”? when he asso 
ciates knowingly with thieves, with vicious 
or immoral persons, when he is growing 
in idleness or crime, when he knowingly 
frequents a place where any gaming device 
is operated. The age limit for operation of 
the original law was sixteen years 
last Legislature raised it to eighteen. 
The startling scope of these definitions 
I will revert to a little later. The point to be 
noted here is that in no case, not in the most 
serious delinquency, does the State punish a 
child brought to the Juvenile Court. The 
court merely assumes the guardianship of 
the child for the purpose of assisting it to a 
normal and healthy maturity. It is not sit- 
ting as a court of law, at all, but of chancery. 
The inevitable accompaniments of a law 
court all are absent—the representation by 
395 
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counsel, the technicalities of admissable and 
inadmissable evidence, the deliberations of 
the jury, all the clumsy hamper of red tape 
which would make the effective operation 
of the court impossible. The judge, or 
rather, as he is, the chancellor, is guided 
almost entirely by his own discretion. 

Another essential feature of the law is the 
provision for probation officers. The judge 
cannot, of course, stand personally in loco 
parentis to three thousand children. To 
make the work effective an intimate and 
particular knowledge of each case is neces- 
sary, a knowledge that can only be had by 
close, and if possible, friendly association. 
So the city is divided into small districts, 
with an officer in charge of each. It is to 
this officer that complaints are made, it is 
by him that children are brought before the 
court, it is with a certain reference to his 
opinion that the disposition of the case is 
usually made. In the majority of cases the 
child is simply put under probation to the 
officer with an instruction from the court 
that he is to be obeyed. The officer visits the 
child’s home at brief intervals and requires 
frequent reports from him on his progress 
and behavior. In cases where the child 
is not paroled, but is sent instead to some 
institution of a more or less drastically 
reformatory nature, he is not generally 
released until the officer who has charge 
of his case recommends it. As a rule, the 
fewer cases each officer must be charged 
with the more efficiently the work is 
done. 

That is a very cursory summary of the 
Illinois Law of 1899, which has served as 
the basis for most of the laws which have 
since been passed by other States; there are 
generally variations of greater or less im- 
portance which might be noted, although 
in some instances the law has been copied 
bodily. Colorado has’made what is, per- 
haps, the most important addition to it in 
the shape of the Delinquent Parent Law, 
by which a parent who contributes to the 
child’s delinquency or dependency comes 
under the jurisdiction of the Juvenile Court, 
and may be punished by it with fine or 
imprisonment. Illinois has in turn copied 
this addition with the difference that the 
delinquent parent comes before the Police 
Magistrate and may by him be bound over 
to the Grand Jury. Of course, that is a 
much less effective way of getting results, 
but the variation is necessary unless one 


abolishes the Grand Jury altogether, as they 
have done in Colorado. ; 

The movement in most States has been 
toward establishing the probation officer 
as a regular, paid employé of the court, the 
feeling being that the work of volunteer offi- 
cers is often far from satisfactory. The the- 
ory has met, however, with a decided check 
in the results obtained by the volunteer 
system in Indianapolis. It was adopted here 
as a matter of necessity, but has been devel- 
oped to a much higher degree than has been 
attempted anywhere else. The court has 
at its disposal about one hundred and fifty 
officers, all volunteers, so that in many 
cases only a single child, and in no event 
more than three, are assigried to one officer. 
To mark the difference, it may be noted 
that in Chicago the average assignment 
to each officer is about fifty. 

It is difficult to be at all accurate in speak- 
ing in detail of the operation of the Juvenile 
Court “movement” throughout the coun- 
try, one’s facts are so likely to be obsolete. 
The beginnings were only six years ago, and 
since then every legislative session brings 
about a change somewhere. Experiments 
and improvements are rife. But already 
about eighteen States have some sort of 
Juvenile Court Law, and it is probably safe 
to say that within five years every con- 
siderable city in the country—for the prob- 
lem belongs exclusively to the cities—will 
have some less barbarous method of dealing 
with its dependent and delinquent children 
than huddling them into its jails and police 
courts. 

Well, there are the dry bones of it—the 
system—if one dare use that word without 
a derogatory implication; to take what is, 
perhaps, a better figure, we will say that I 
have been showing you about a chemical 
laboratory. I have called your attention 
to the very complete equipment in the way 
of test tubes and beakers, have pointed to 
long rows of bottles containing every 
imaginable sort of reagent; and after look- 
ing at all these things with due regard, you 
turn to me and ask, ‘‘ Where is the chem- 
ist ?” 

For, after all, it is he that matters most. 
Even when the chemistry in question is of 
the simplest, crudest sort, he matters a good 
deal; but in this laboratory we are to see 
operations in the chemistry of the soul, a 
science so infinitely subtle that the self- 
same atoms may constitute the most valu- 
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able food or the deadliest poison merely by 
holding hands in a different order. Here, 
supremely, it will be the man that makes 
all the difference—the master chemist onthe 
bench, the subordinate, working under his 
eye, out in the field. 

You know one such master, Judge 
Lindsey. Some months ago he told in this 
magazine of the work of the Juvenile Court 
in Denver, and, more recently, the story of 
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The informality of Chicago juvenile court—/Judge Mack on the right 


one of his experiments with two bad boys. 
They show clearer than any comment of 
mine the perfectly extraordinary genius of 
the man, a genius for sympathy. He pre- 
sents the very rare spectacle of a man pre- 
cisely fitted to the niche he occupies. 

But the work is infinitely various. In no 
two cities does it present exactly the same 
problems. So I am going to ask you to look 
on for a few minutes in the Chicago Juvenile 
Court, which is presided over by Judge 
Julian Mack. 
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It should be noted that while Judge Lind 
sey has heard about two thousand cases 
during the four years that his court has been 
in existence, Judge Mack has heard twice 
as many in the past twelve months. And 
this difference, great as it is, is hardly so 
fundamental as some others. The children 
who come before the Denver judge are, 
most of them at least, fairly well digested 
Americans—they belong to a more or k 





homogeneous society. This fact, quit 

much as the relative smallness of the field, 
makes possible the personal appeal which 
Judge Lindsey uses with such tremendous 
effect. There can hardly be a boy in Den- 
ver who has never heard of the Judge; they 
know him as a man to make a friend and 
confidant of before they are ever brought 
before him, and once having come they 
away and behave themselves in order that 
they may “keep square” with him. 
facts speak eloquently for the astonishing 
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Youthful offenders waiting their turn to go before the judge 


personal force of the man, but it remains 
true that even this wonderful leaven would 
fail to work its way through the vast, hetero- 
geneous mass of humanity that constitutes a 
city like Chicago. 

In this city the Juvenile Court sits twice 
a week, in a special court room. The mem- 
bers of the Circuit Court, which is the high- 
est court in the State having original juris- 
diction—it corresponds to the Supreme 
Court in New York State—the members 
of this court yearly appoint one of their 
number to be Juvenile Court Judge. Judge 
Mack is just beginning his second term in 
this service. 

At first glance his selection seemed an odd 
one. He is a young man, not yet forty, yet 
he is one of the very dablest judges of this 
bench. He has a legal mind of the most 
trenchant sort, a profound knowledge of the 
law, and an inexhaustible capacity for work. 
He is the sort of judge before whom an able 
lawyer likes to argue an intricate case. No 
one watching him at work over civil cases 
could fail to note that he enjoys it; and the 
subtler the distinctions, the more delicately 
involute the reasoning, the better pleased he 
seems to be. It is well worth while to spend 
a morning watching him at this work; you 
get the pleasure that always comes from 
seeing a man do difficult things easily, and 
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also you will better appreciate, after it, his 
work in the other court among the children. 
His day’s work in the Juvenile Court is 
likely to consist of more than fifty hearings, 
nearly half of them dependents. These are 
heard in the.morning, and the delinquent 
cases in the afternoon. 

I am not going to ask you to sit through 
that morning’s work. It is, without qualifi- 
cation and without relief, horrible. At best 
it is a recital of dull, grinding misery, and 
from that it sometimes rises to a pathos that 
is almost unendurable. The very definition 
in the words of the statute has a sting: 
*Destitute, Homeless, Abandoned,” and 
that is not the worst of it. The child who 
lives in a home where he is not wanted, 
where he is, perhaps, merely the unpleasant 
reminder of the wreck of some former home; 
the motherless girl of ten, mothering, as 
best she can, a train of smaller brothers and 
sisters, and worn already into a little old 
woman; poor little tattered bundles of filth 
and vermin—children of drunkards and of 
aba:xdcned women. 

If only they were altogether bad, com- 
pletely brutes, these parents! The wrench, 
the grim twist to the spectacle, comes 
when these reprobates and their battered 
victims cling in each other’s arms, sobbing, 
heart-broken that they are to be parted— 
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maternal and filial devotion seen in travesty! 

There is this excuse for shirking the spec- 
tacle, that is that the decision of these cases 
is relatively not difficult. Asa rule, the thing 
to be done is fairly obvious. It is hard, 
almost sickening often, like surgery on the 
field of battle, but it can be understood with- 
out spending hours beside the table. 

The time to watch Judge Mack at his 
work is when he is hearing the delinquent 
cases in the afternoon. If there is anything 
more baffling, more inexhaustible, anything 
that calls upon more various powers of mind 
and soul, or that does so much to stimulate 
these powers to the utmost, than this succes- 
sion of delinquent cases, that thing is as far 
beyond my imagination as it is beyond my 
experience. Insight, imagination of the 
most purely creative sort, sympathy; and 
yet, to offset these warmer qualities, a fine 
temper, an incisive edge, a judicial balance, 
and patience—the patience of the hills! In 
addition to all this the judge needs a per- 
fectly general, uncolored, scientific intelli- 
gence and a knowledge of the law. I can 
claim no credit for this exhaustive list of 
qualities. I have simply written down 
what I have seen Judge Mack bring into 
play in cases I have heard him try. 

When he takes his seat at two o’clock the 
court room is packed full, the overflow trail- 
ing down the corridor. It is made up mostly 
of people who have an intimate,concern here 
this afternoon; witnesses, neatly-dressed 
families anxiously awaiting the outcome of 
the day to some beloved black sheep who is 
sitting, already pretty well scared, under the 
eye of a probation officer in the waiting 
room. There is a sprinkling through the 
crowd of policemen, probation officers— 
these are generally women—a reporter or 
two looking for “features,’’ and here and 
there a young lady just out of Smith, eagerly 
studying human life. But with all this pub- 
lic the hearings turn out not to be public 
after all. 

The Judge embarrasses his visitor a little 
by indicating the big judicial armchair as 
the place where he is to sit and takes for 
himself a small wooden one which he hitches 
close to ‘he rail. The chief probation officer 
calls the first case, and the district officer who 
has it in charge herds his flocks of witnesses 
and his one small delinquent before him. 

The Judge glances over a brief history 
of the case which the officer has prepared. 
This functionary supplements what he has 
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written with a rather fuller statement, and 
calls on a witness or two for confirmation of 


his story. It is entirely clear, there is 1 
flaw of doubt in the body of fact, the boy | 
stolen a bicycle. The man from whom 
stole it and the man who found him wit! 
goods make the necessary identification 

Through all this the Judge sits quite im 
passive, his eyelids drooping; except for 
occasional glance he does not look at any of 
them, at the witnesses, the indignant mother 
who in a most vivacious pantomime is es 
pressing her disbelief in the whole ac 
tion, or at the small boy, whose head 
about all that shows above the rail, and 
is mustering the very last handful of 
bravado to keep him from crying. 

The little group is close about the Ju 
and the talk has all been in the low key 
colloquial conversation, inaudible out 
the group itself. But when the story is told 
the Judge hitches still nearer to the 
waves the rest away and motions the boy to 
come close. That is the last straw with 
His lips have been trembling before, no 
begins crying in good earnest. 

“Oh, come!” says the Judge e 
“I’m not hungry. I’m not going to eat any 
more small boys to-day.” He leans a littk 
nearer. “Tell me about it.” 

The boy draws back a little and begii 
his story. It is a recitation, not a confessior 
that he is giving, something he has been 
taught to commit to memory, a rather 
thetic tissue of falsehoods. The Judge does 
not let it go far. 

“Oh, not that. I want you to tell me the 
truth. You mustn’t tell lies here.” 

But the lad has learned his lesson too well; 
the truth is not to be had out of him. Ther 
falls a little silence. The Judge is sittir 
back in his chair, his eyelids drooping again, 
his face twisting into curious grimaces as h¢ 
wrestles with the problem. The theft of the 
bicycle is a small matter, but this lie, so 
stubbornly adhered to, isa long step in a very 
dangerous direction. The man whois sitting 
there hasthat boy’s whole life, whole environ- 
ment, all the influences that play upon him, 
in review. Every faculty of his intelligenc« 
is giappling with the problem. He mak« 
several casts in vain, but he does not give 
it up. Suddenly he turns to the mother. 

“Is the boy a Catholic?” he asks. Y« 
“Has he made his first communion 
He is going to in three weeks. 

“Tm going to give you another chance 
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In the corridor 


to tell me the truth four weeks from to-day,”’ 
says the Judge. ‘This case is continued for 
four weeks. And I want you to try to learn 
to tell the truth at your first communion. 
You’re to remember that; you’re to try to 
learn to tell me the truth.” 

The next case solves itself a little more 
easily. A boy, smaller even than the last 
one, has got into a piece of mischief which 
turned out more seriously than he meant it 
to. He also is in tears, but he tells the whole 
story without suppression. At this point the 
probation officer brings out the fact that the 
boy is motherless, that his father concerns 
himself very little in his upbringing, so that 
he is practically without ahome. The officer 
recommends that he be sent to St. Charles, 
a big State school out in the country, with 
five hundred acres of outdoors for the boys 
to grow up in. 

The father denies vehemently that he does 
less than he might for the boy. He is busy, 
of course, by day; but he looks after him 
with the greatest care. 

It doesn’t ring quite true; the Judge turns 
to the little boy. “How old are you?” he 
asks, and the boy tells him. “And when is 
your birthday ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“You haven’t any birthday?” The boy 
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shakes his head, and the Judge glances up 
at the father. There are a few more ques- 
tions and answers, but he has already got 
the truth, and the boy goes to St. Charles. 

You rub your eyes a little as the probation 
officer calls the next case. Two women and 
a young girl are coming in through the gate; 
one of the women you remember as a district 
officer ; the other, in tears, a youngish woman 
well dressed, though simply, is no doubt the 
mother, but can the girl be the delinquent ? 

She is about fifteen, pretty, blond, inno- 
cent, immaculate in white duck, a little flat 
sailor hat set on her yellow hair. She has 
not been crying and she shows no sign of 
perturbation now. If you look at her closely 
you will see that her pretty mouth is rather 
loose lipped, that her glance wanders a little 
uncertainly. 

Judge Mack reads the history of the case 
which the officer hands him and motions the 
two women to step back, quite out of ear- 
shot, and the girl to come close. No one 
knows what questions he asks, no one hears 
the long story she tells him, but it may be 
seen that before it is half through she is cry- 
ing. At the end he leans back, looking from 
one tear-stained face to the other, and seeing 
the same foolish fond look in both. His own 
face is twisting with those same queer 
thoughtful grimaces that we remarked be- 
fore; then he calls up the mother. 

“*T’ll have to take her away from you, }’m 
afraid,” he says. The mother cries out and 
catches the girl in her arms; but he goes on 
quietly, apparently quite unmoved by the 
appeal. 

‘We want to make a good woman of her. 
If she’s to grow up to that she will have to 
get a good many things out of her mind that 
she has there now, and she won’t do that as 
long as she has her old companions about 
her. She’ll go on as she’s going now, and 
there’s only one way that that can end. At 
Geneva she’ll have a chance.” 

The mother is sobbing hysterically. “T’ll 
kill myself if you take her away from me!” 
she cries. 

“Then you’ll make her ruin certain,” he 
says. He is silent a moment, then he makes 
a condition. ‘If you will move away, move 
to an entirely new place, where her old com- 
panions won’t find her, and where she will 
find new ones, you can have her. Unless 
you do, or until you do, she will have to go 
to Geneva.” 

There are three cases, and the beginning 
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THE SQUARE DEAL WITH CHILDREN 


of his afternoon’s work. There may be 
twenty more, or thirty more, to hear to-day; 
but however many there may be, there will 
not be one but will be heard with his inex- 
haustible patience, will have brought to 
bear upon it every faculty of his mind. I 
have left him still sitting there at half-past 
six at night, myself tired out with trying to 
follow him, left him listening to the angry 
babble of a crowd of witnesses who were 
bombarding each other with mutual accu- 
sations quite irrelevant to the case at hand, 
apparently, while he searched patiently 
through the tangle for the clue that would 
guide to the very bottom of it. I have never 
seen him make a superficial decision, have 
never seen him fail to take a case in both 
hands. 

He will follow a case as far as it takes him, 
and it sometimes leads to queer sentences. 
I have heard him enjoin one boy not to go 
on Robey Street, and another not to hire a 
horse and buggy from the livery stable. I 
have heard him offer a man his choice be- 
tween getting married and going to jail; 
have seen the man sent out under guard 
for a license and married by the Judge half 
an hour later. After half a day of this, the 
German Doctor Professor who sat beside 
him on the bench turned to me and whis- 
pered: 

“They have colossal powers, your judges; 
colossal!”” They have, indeed. Judge Mack 
once said to me that though the legal aspects 
of Juvenile Court work were, of course, 
subordinate, it was, perhaps, as well to have 
a lawyer for judge of it. That was putting it 
mildly. Just try to imagine the tangle into 
which so great a length of rope would betray 
a man who wasn’t. 

There is no room here to go into a very 
important feature of the work, namely, that 
of the probation officers, nor to describe the 
various institutions to which the children 
are sent when they cannot be paroled. All 
I have tried to do has been to give you a 
glimpse of the machinery and of the man 
at the head of it. That it is a combination 
of the right man and an efficient machine 
there can be, I think, no doubt. 

One of our great national accomplish- 
ments has been the development of auto- 
matic machinery, but not the least of our 
national vices is always expecting more of 
automatic machinery than it will do. We 
make this mistake quite as often and quite 
as disastrously in the art of government as 
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anywhere else. We spend infinite pains over 
a constitution and then turn away and leave 
it to run itself while we are getting up an 


anti-trust law. And when these mechanical 
devices fail to exhibit human energy and 
human intelligence, we go on and devise 
something more complex. Yet it is true 
that the more complex and more nearly 
automatic a machine is, the higher is the 
type of intelligence required to run it and 
the more unremitting the supervision of it 
must be. 

Those who have, themselves, built this 
Juvenile Court machine for us are much less 
likely to make the mistake of thinking it will 
run itself than we who have had no hand 
in it except the hand of decorous applause, 
but ultimately it is on us, the whole people, 


that the responsibility for it will devolve. 
Do you realize, at all, the enormous power 
of this machine? Forget, fora moment, that 
in practice it operates only on the poor, the 
“‘lower classes”; transpose the fiel 


ld, im- 
agine the probation officer in function among 
Is the power to enter the 
depute 


your “‘ best people.” 
home, to take away the children, to 
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to an officer of the court the supervision of 
the intimate life of the family—is this power 
any less drastic in the case of the poor man 
than in the case of the rich one? 

Every year, almost, witnesses some new 
assumption of power on the part of the 
State, and this is so inevitable, so necessary 
that it is futile to cry out against it. The 
great power of the court may constitute a 
danger, but safety does not lie in the direc- 
tion of abolishing the power. It lies in put- 
ting and keeping the power in the right 
hands, in knowing the right hands when one 
sees them, in giving the whole subject both 
attention and enlightened intelligence. 

I have seen it exercised by the wrong 
hands, not dishonest ones, hands that were 
merely clumsy and impatient. He was a 
substitute, sitting for but one day, but in 
that short while the spectacle he presented 
was absolutely terrifying. He was a tyrant, 
not a judge; a butcher, not a surgeon. 
He packed off young delinquents right and 
left, without a look at them. He paroled one 
big, pretty, insolent girl because, apparently, 
he was amused that she should defy him, 
and he took three more away from their 
mothers forno moreobvious reason than that 
he was irritated by their blubbering. 

After I had stood as much of it as I could 
I went out into the corridor. Here, in little, 
dazed, rebellious groups were the families 
his heavy hands had played havoc with. 
Most of them were silent, or muttering under 
their breath, but one woman, gaunt, gray- 
haired, her eyes blazing defiance, was cry- 
ing out against it. 

“His own daughter ran away from him!” 
she cried, “‘and they hushed it up. He can’t 
control his own. Who is he, to take our 
flesh and blood away from us ?”’ 
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That is, I think, an experience to bear in 
mind when we are tempted to think that we 
have solved the difficulty when we have built 
the machine. 

I called it chemistry of the soul, and I 
think that after a look at the work you 
would agree that the expression does not 
exaggerate the difficulty of it. Now you are 
at liberty to say: “This work is so difficult 
that no man but one possessing an absolute 
genius for it can possibly do it; it requires a 
synthesis of qualities very rare, and often 
not available at all. Denver has Judge 
Lindsey, Chicago has Judge Mack; well, 
Denver and Chicago are in luck. But what 
are we to do when no such specially-fitted 
person happens to be at hand? Genius is 
not made to order.” 

In a measure that is true. But it is also 
true that when the public has a thing at 
heart, when it, as a whole, is intelligent— 
acquainted with all the aspects of it, when 
it is galvanized by an idea, then, from some- 
where among that public the genius which 
the situation cries out for will lift his 
head. He was always there, he was not 
made to order, but without the galvanic 
current he would never even have found 
himself. 

When the people of the North really 
wanted to put slavery “in the way of ulti- 
mate extinction,” they found Abraham 
Lincoln; they did not know how it hap 
pened and neither did he. But they would 
not have found him if they had not been 
galvanized by an idea. And when the peo- 
ple of our great cities really care what be- 
comes of the children, care enough to study 
and think, when they really mean it, they 
will find the man they need under their 
hands. 























ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES SARKA 


Y cripes, I don’t believe 
} he’s a real prince,” de- 
clared Phil Mabie to Yank 
Elton, owner of the Five 
Elton Hippodrome, who 
stood leaning against the 





ticket wagon. 
Elton raised his straw hat solemnly and 


wiped the perspiration from his brow, 
sneaking a puzzled glance at the same time 
at Mabie and the other performers crowded 
about the wagon. 

‘Why don’t you believe it, Phil?’’ he 
finally asked. 

‘Well, Yank,’’ rasped Mabie, ‘I’ve 
been too long in the show business to have 
any kinky-haired fellow palmed off on me 
for a real enough Zulu prince of royal 
blood. It may work with the audience 
that this Prince Paddy-quoit is announced 
to have come from the land of the blood- 
sweating Behemoth of Holy Writ, but with 
me, and with the rest of the talent, that 
kind of bull’s bosh doesn’t cut any ice. 
I’m come to tell you, Yank, that we won’t 
stand to have this Prince Paddy-qu—”’ 

‘¢ Prince Pautqua,’’ corrected Elton. 

‘¢ Whatever his name is—we don’t want 
him near us. We don’t want him at our 
dinner table, and we don’t want him on 


our sleeper. He came down to breakfast 
this morning and flopped down at the end 
of our table, and it almost started a riot. 
Why, Yank, even the hash slingers out in 
the cook tent began to grumble.’’ 

**Is that so!’’ exclaimed the showman, 
feigning surprise to hide the anger which 
Mabie’s manner provoked. 

‘*VYes,’’ continued the other, ‘‘and 
we’ve found out that you’re going to give 
him a berth back in our sleeper. Now, 
the boys have been talking it over, Yank, 
and you can take my word for it that if 
this big, swarthy gabazo, with his hair, 
done up in steeples, tries to come into our 
car to-night he’ll be red lighted, under- 
stand. As far as I’m concerned, Yank, 
my contracts call for two equestrian turns 
daily, and that doesn’t mean eating at the 
same table and sleeping in the same car 
with a side-show freak that ain’t hardly fit 
to be in the same cage with the meanest 
ring-tailed monkey in the show.’’ 

‘‘ What’s that ?’’ shouted Elton, flingir z 
the stogie away in his excitement, ‘‘and I 
want to tell you, Phil, that your contract 
doesn’t say that you shall snook around 
and tell me what I shall do with my show. 
I’m the boy that vetoes the bills around 
here, never forget that. And I tell you, 
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Phil, Pautqua ain’t a freak, but a prince, 
yes, sir, of the best royal blood of the 
Zulus, and if you knew half as much about 
the show business as you think you do, 
then you’d know that Prince Pautqua has 
been the feature of more than one big 
show in Europe.’’ 

‘‘What, that guy a prince !’’ shrieked 
Mabie. 

‘« And the feature of a show !’’ shrilled 
a startled acrobat who stood next to the 
equestrian. 

‘« Yes, siree,’’ blazed Elton, his temper 
thoroughly aroused, ‘‘ Prince Pautqua is 
the real goods. No ‘ bunco and bluff ’em’ 
about him. He’s ason of old Umbulazi, 
brother to Cetshwayo, who gave Johnny 
Bull such a stiff scrap. His dad was mur- 
dered in a battle, so he was brought up at 
the royal kraal.’’ 

‘* Royal carrots ! aw shucks !’’ sneered 
the equestrian. 

*¢ Why, hang it all, I know this, Phil,”’ 
argued Elton, hotly, ‘‘ because in those 
days I led a wild goose expedition out 
there in Zululand, trying to pick up a 
baby hippo for my show, and both Umbu- 
lazi and Pautqua often stopped at our 
camp. Pautqua’s wife was killed by a 
leopard, and he was captured in a British 
raid. Then he signed contracts to show 
in Europe, and was a hit from the start. 
He’s been in the show business ever since. 
Why, he can throw those spears or assagais 
of his better ’an any man living. That’s 
all there’s to his act, just throwing them 
spears.”’ 

‘Well, there’s one thing he can’t 
throw,’’ muttered the unconvinced eques- 
trian, ‘‘he can’t throw a bluff he’s a 
prince, and make me and the rest of the 
boys to believe it, can he, boys?’’ 

A loud, corroborative chorus came from 
the performers as Mabie turned appeal- 
ingly to them. 

‘There you are, Yank,’’ went on the 
equestrian, arrogantly, ‘‘ you see the boys 
ain’t buying stocks in this Zulu prince 
idea, don’t you? There'll be trouble 
if his Hiehness is to eat at our table. We 
on’t wan him there—’’ 

‘¢ But I want him there !’’ roared Elton, 
fiercely, emphasizing his interruption with 
a violent gesture. ‘‘So, as long as he 
minds his business and is a drawing card, 
he’s going to stay, and he’s going to eat 
with the rest of the talent, because he’s 
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just as good as anybody else with the 
show.’’ 


II 
‘*Oh, it’s fierce!’ said Frisbie the 
clown. ‘It’s fierce; but on the dead, 


Phil, how can we do anything ?”’ 

‘*Tim,’’ hectored Mabie, ‘it ain’t just 
how we can do anything, it’s what shall we 
do, and when shall we do it? Now, sup- 
posing Yank doesn’t change his mind 
about this steeple-headed freak that joined 
the show this morning,—somebody’s got 
to be bumped, ain’t that right? ’”’ 

‘* And the fellow bumped—’’ drawled 
Frisbie, pausing, with a smile and leering 
suggestively at Mabie. 

‘* Will be this Paddy-quoit, of course,’’ 
filled in the equestrian. ‘‘ You all heard 
me razoo Yank and tell him what would 
happen to-night.’’ 

Frisbie was about to answer, but instead 
stepped to the entrance of the animal tent. 
They saw his head and shoulders disap- 
pear, then he swung back hastily, a look 
of wild surprise on his face. 

‘«S-s-sh! He’s in the tent,’’ he cau 
tioned. 

As they moved noiselessly to Frisbie’s 
side and peered wide-eyed into the tent, 
Prince Pautqua leaped lightly from a giddy- 
striped barrel on which he had been seat- 
ed. Unaware that any eye lurked upor 
him, he rolled the barrel toward one of the 
center-poles with a swift, backward kick, 
and stood, blinking strangely, in the yellow 
shaft of sunlight that pierced through a 
gash in the lacings of the roof of the can- 
vas. His broad, flat nostrils dilated easily, 
and the black head thrown proudly back 
showed a set of sternly noble features, the 
strength of which was not detracted from 
by the thick lips. The almost lofty brow 
was fringed by a number of short, knotted 
braids of inky-black hair, which quivered 
stiffly, like quills, about his head when he 
moved. But what the performers princi- 
pally noted was that as the Zulu raised a 
muscle-packed arm to shade his eyes from 
the intense glare of the sun, the swelling 
bicep coiled Lack under the glossy skin 
into a huge, bulging lump. 

** Why, he’s big enough to lift a center- 
pole,’’ laughed a performer. 

‘¢ Yes,’’ scowled Mabie, 


‘the’s big 


enough and hefty, too, but I’ll bet he ain’t 
He looks to me like a big 


got any nerve. 
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four-flusher, and I’ll gamble his act ain’t 
all that Yank thinks it is. Anyhow, what’s 
the good of a lot of muscle and beef, if 
he ain’t got spunk ?”’ 

Prince Pautqua was pulling off the tiger’s 
fur he wore about his shoulders and waist. 
He unhooked the bulky garment behind 
his back, flung it upon the groynd, and 
then flipped the perspiration from his neck 
and face with his forefinger. Beneath the 
robe he wore the conventional circus jersey 
and trunks, which, being black, almost 
matched the color of his exposed shoul- 
ders and arms. 

Frisbie frowned slightly as he stepped 
to where the equestrian was _ standing. 
‘¢Phil,’’ he said, ‘‘there ain’t no God’s 
reason why we should have to eat with the 
Zulu, so when Yank insists we’ve got to, 
it looks like he’s rubbing it in on us, be- 
cause he happens to be bull-headed enough 
to think this Zulu fellow is really going to 
be a better attraction than all the rest of 
us. For that reason, I think, we ought 
not to let Yank make dog’s meat out of 
the crowd of us.’’ 

The approval accorded Frisbie’s remarks 
did not entirely please Mabie, who felt that 
the clown was qualifying his scruples with 
unnecessary punctilio, also that the agita- 
tion about Prince Pautqua was distinctly 
his quarrel—his alone. And it was. 

It was Mabie who first kicked that 
morning, when Prince Pautqua joined the 
Five Elton Hippodrome and came down to 
the show lot to breakfast. There wasn’t 
much said then exactly, except Mabie in- 
timated he was glad his father had once 
upon a time quit the sawdust long enough 
to wear a gray uniform. But that after- 
noon, when the Zulu again came into the 
grub tent for dinner, before the afternoon 
show, and sat at the same place he had 
occupied at breakfast, Mabie uncorked his 
rage, and after he talked behind his palm 
to Plimp, boss of the grub tent, Prince 
Pautqua waited an hour almost for his dinner 
order. Butthe Zulu had sat mute through 
these vague outbursts, seemingly unaware 
that any indignity or trickery had been 
practiced against him, so that Mabie’s rage 
if belligerent, could find no provocation 
for a direct quarrel. 

‘¢ Well,’’ said Mabie to Frisbie, after 
dinner, ‘‘what’ll we do, go over and put 
the job lots next to our feelings ?”’ 

coe" 
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Prince Pautqua’s back was turned when 
Mabie and the performers approached 
him. MHesitating a moment only, the ex- 
cited equestrian’s glance searched with a 
cruel intensity the Zulu’s giant back and 
compact muscles, then, whirling in a crit 
ical, comparative eye upon the dozen or 


more men about, he cried loudly : 

** Paddy-quoit ! Paddy-quoit !”’ 

Ere he had finished, the equestrian, 
fired by his excitement, ventured a ner- 
vous, angry step forward, and laid a trem- 


bling, hot hand upon the dusky forearm 


of the Zulu. Instantly, Prince Pautqua 
turned around, glaring curiously at Mabie 
and the performers, some of whom stepped 
back instinctively under the lash of the 
Zulu’s scrutiny. Mabie’s arm snapped to 


his side, and he jerked back quickly, bal- 
ancing himself on his heel. At length, 
conquering a weakness that made the blood 
leap to his face, he relaxed to a more natural 
posture, but it was some time before 
spoke, and when he did, his confused words 
came thickly and with incoherent effect. 
‘I s’pose you think you’re pretty fly, 


he 


eh, Paddy,’’ he shouted, after he had 
overcome his first swell of excitement, and 
thrust a restless finger at Prince Paut 


qua, who stood silent, his arms folded be- 
fore him, facing the performers, 


** vou 
think you’re pretty fly because you can 
lambast around and bluff everybody into 
thinking you’re a prince? I s’pose you 


think because you got the wool over Ya 


nk, 
you can work the same dodge on us? But 
you can’t. No, siree, you can’t! Do you 


understand, Paddy, you can’t? We don’t 


give a whoop whether you showed in 
Europe and was a winner there; and 
say, that little Zulu pedigree, that you and. 
Yank has faked up, wouldn’t catch the 


thickest raise-her-back or canvasman in the 
show, and—’’ 

Mabie stopped so suddenly that the last 
word whistled on his lips as Prince Pautqua 
grunting, shifted his feet. The equestrian 
thought he saw a strangely savage, watery 
glint in the depths of the Zulu’s eye, but, 


as the latter maintained silence, he went 
on: ‘You can’t eat with us, Paddy, no, 
sir. You try to eat at our table to-night 


at supper, —just try, and see what happens 
to you, or try to come on our sleeper to- 
night, and you’ll certainly have those kinks 
in your wool straightened out, won’t he, 
boys?” 
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The Zulu raised his head, the least bit 
startled, perhaps, at the affirmative cries 
from the performers; yet Frisbie, who 
scanned the dusky countenance keenly 
while Mabie spoke, failed utterly to ana- 
lyze the stolid face. Certainly, the intense, 
black eyes were fixed,—glued—upon 
Mabie, but otherwise he seemed to be 
listening, Frisbie thought, to the far-away 
strains of the band in the side-show tent. 
The clown pushed his way to the front to 
speak when Mabie paused, but the same 
instant, Prince Pautqua stooped and picked 
up his tiger robe and a heavy spear which 
was lying on the ground. Quickly he 
raised himself: again, and, after quelling 
Mabie’s insolent stare with a deep glance, 
he whirled about and left the performers 
abruptly. The whole thing happened so 
quickly that none of the crowd had time to 
ponder the Zulu’s act. 


Ifl 


But if Phil Mabie and the ring perform- 
ers had anticipated to mollify their feelings 
at the afternoon show by gloating over the 
failure of Prince Pautqua’s act, they were 
to be keenly disappointed. The Zulu’s 
spear-throwing, thanks to Yank Elton’s 
vivid hundred-sheet lithographs, was the 
sensational feature of the show, and the 
other acts dwindled in consequence into 
the nearest preliminaries. Mabie’s blood 
ran very chill as he stiffly danced through 
his tricks on the back of his even-gaited 
horse, and he cursed viciously as his ears 
filled with the spontaneous applause, which 
he instinctively knew was not for his own 
performance, but for the big black man, 
whose bulging bicep and clear eye pro- 
pelled, with such astonishing speed and 
accuracy, spear after spear at the bull’s-eye 
hung on the center pole. The pungent 
smell of the ring, the sight of the many 
people, with the acute sense of a wrong 
gnawing cruelly, gave the equestrian a 
sickness akin to stage-fright, and Welch, 
the ringmaster, who clocked Mabie’s act, 
had to call twice to the equestrian that he 
was three minutes ovcr !:is allotted time in 
the ring. 

Supper time came, so did Prince Pautqua. 
In the place he had occupied before at the 
ring’s talent table, the Zulu quietly seated 
himself. Mabie, too utterly astonished to 
think, was on the point of calling to the 


men about the table to rise and leave, but 
something he had had in the little back 
room gripped his reason, and though he 
tried to use his brain like a trip-hammer, 
its mental process was slowed, and before 
he had entirely studied his revenge, the 
Zulu had hurriedly finished the meal Plimp 
had set before him and left abruptly, with- 
out once having looked at those about the 
table. At the evening performance, a 
slight rain that threatened to increase kept 
many from attending the circus, still Elton 
had no cause to complain of the box-office 
wagon receipts or the applause given Prince 
Pautqua’s act. With Mabie it was differ- 
ent. After the evening show, while the 
canvasmen toiled out in the'rain with the 
wet, soggy canvas, and the raise-her-backs 
down at the railroad yard dragged one 
dripping wagon after another up on the 
flats for a quick departure, Mabie and the 
ring performers were seated comfortably 
about a table in front of the bar in the 
privilege car. And the meeting was not 
accidental. 

‘*And you mean to say, Dan, that 
you’re nut enough to think this—this 
Paddy-quoit didn’t understand what I told 
him in the animal tent ?’’ As Mabie ceased 
speaking, he pushed an empty beer bottle 
aside and leaned against the table, scowl- 
ing through the smoke at a performer at 
the other side of the table. 

**T certainly do, Phil,’’ grinned the 
performer to whom Elton spoke. ‘‘ Do 
you s’pose this black guy knows we’re 
sore on him? Why, of course he don’t. 
He wouldn’t have the nerve or the crust 
to come down to supper to-night if he 
knew what you said us blokes would do 
to him if he eat at our table or comes to 
our sleeper. I guess you don’t remember 
now all you said to him—eh, Phil ?’’ 

The equestrian jerked his head aside 
and shouted an order to the man behind 
the bar, who brought several bottles and 
punched the ticket extended to him. Ma- 
bie took a bottle, fumbled at the stopper, 
and with a certain amount of exasperating 
precision refilled his glass before he spoke. 

‘‘I’m with Frisbie, boys, in whet he 
says, if—if Paddy-quoit ain’t on to the fact 
that he’s bucking us, the sooner we let him 
on to it the better. If he knows what I 
told him, he’s got loads and loads of nerve, 
and if he didn’t, it’s different, because 
then he won’t be any wiser till we hands 
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him the red light to-night, and after that 
it won’t make much difference whether he 
knew or not.’’ 

At the words ‘‘red light,’’ there was 
tense silence within the privilege car, ex- 
cept for the rattling of the glasses on the 
bar, disturbed from their position by the 
‘‘bump” of the wagons raised up the 
chute to the flats by the raise-her-back 
gang at the other end of the train. Occa- 
sionally the deep, coughing pant of the 
engine, several cars removed from the 
privilege, could also be heard. 

‘« Then—then it’s all fixed to hand the 
Zulu the red light to-night ?’’ asked Fris- 
bie hoarsely, behind his palm. The other 
performers strained forward to catch Ma- 
bie’s answer. 

‘‘Yes—just as I told you fellers it would 
be over in the hotel this afternoon,’’ an- 
swered Mabie cautiously. ‘‘ The Zulu is 
to have the compartment at the end of our 
car—it’s separated from our part by that 
partition that goes smack up to the roof. 
You all know what I mean—Yank used to 
keep it for a sort of a poker retreat before 
Welch got the privilege. Well, our car is 
the last sleeper, facing the flats; there’s 
no railings on the vestibule leading into his 
place—broke off in that wreck out in Illi- 
nois four years ago. I’ve seen Beefy 
Moggridge—he’s the one sweeps and fumi- 
gates—and he’s sawed the lock on the 
door leading from our berths to the Zulu’s, 
oiled the hinges—no squeak—and braced 
a chair under the knob in our part, so, 
even if Paddy-quoit tries the door from his 
side, he will think it’s locked.’’ 

There was a still longer pause when 
Mabie concluded. Several performers sat 
gazing fixedly at him, as if to probe the 
depth of the man; the others puffed at 
pipes or stared blankly. To relieve what 
he conceived might become an awkward 
situation, Frisbie called to the man behind 
the bar: 

‘«Set ’em up again, Jim. We want to 
get out of here before the canvas gang 
swoops in. They must have the lot cleared 
by this time, unless the rain is holding 
them back.’’ 

Then one of the performers cleared his 
throat and spoke: 

‘It’s risky work, mighty risky, I tell 
you. Yank ’ll sweat for a few days, but 
he’ll come around after that. Phil, re- 
member the Kid? Seems like I never can 
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forget him—poor Kid! guess he touched 
the grit for keeps. You all know how 
Yank fussed after that—said it was a 
d—d shame—Kid so promising—going 
to hand all the talent over to the bulls, and 
all that. I'll admit, Yank is heavy right- 
eousness—when it doesn’t cost nothing to 
advertise it. Well, the Kid thought he 
was the whole show, certain; pretty mouthy 
and swelled around the hatband; had 
Yank saying we weren’t a whisper in a 
Kansas cyclone ’longside of the Kid, who 
got all the hands—least he thought they 
were all for him. Let’s see, that was down 
in Maryland, wasn’t it? No, it was down 
in the short circuit in Delaware. Phil, do 
you remember how the Kid begged—kind- 
er creepy like, wasn’t it? Yank found out 
then that there ain’t no one man living 
can be the whole show all by his lonely— 
though I did hear that Yank was caught 
with a carload of the Kid’s paper and was 
mighty sore.’’ 

‘* Yes, Yank ’Il act the same about the 
prince,” said Mabie. ‘‘He’ll fuss and 
cuss, but he’ll get thinking how we poor 
scrubs felt. Yank’s got a lot of lead 
and iron and gold in his make-up— 
he ain’t all brass. He knows the game.’’ 

While the performers were refilling their 
glasses, Mabie explained his plans for the 
night. More by hint and intimation than 
direct statement, he went over the pre- 
liminaries that attend every ‘‘red light.?’ 
And as he went along the evil that lurked 
in him was pleased, that often his plans 
were amended, trivially—a sure sign, his 
knowledge of the sequacious men with whom 
he dealt convinced him, that they were as 
deep into the spirit of the thing as he. 

‘* And—and I'll get a couple of husky 
boys from the canvas,—they’re always 
ready for—for that kind of thing—and—”’ 

Before Mabie could finish, the door of 
the privilege car swung noisily open, and 
Yank Elton, mud-bespattered, his tan rain- 
coat dripping little pools of water, his big, 
red face wet and sullen, strode into the 
car. The man behind the bar began 
mopping the counter, lazily, and Mabie, 
who was standing, his arm crooked in an 
impressive gesture, stopped suddenly and 
sat down. Elton wrung the water from his 
slouch hat and tugged at his dank mous- 
tache, but his keen eyes never left Mabie. 

‘*Lot cleared yet, Yank?’’ asked the 
man behind the bar. 
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‘*Eight loads more,’’ 

‘« Little 
Yank ?’’ 

‘“No; hang it, shut up, Jim,’’ snapped 
the show owner, with a shrug of his broad 
shoulders. He turned his head a bit and 
squinted, almost wickedly, at the perform- 
ers, most of whom sat staring at him. 

‘‘Look here, Phil,’’ roared Elton, 
finally, ‘‘ what are you fellows buzzing up?’’ 

The performers turned sharply and 
looked at Mabie, who sat, legs wide apart, 
his spine curved uncomfortably against the 
back of the chair. But the equestrian 
only shook his head. 

‘*What do you mean, Yank?’’ he at 
last asked, evasively. ‘‘Can’t we—we 
come in here on a wet night like this, 
without being called down? ”’ 

‘‘Don’t tell me, you snake-in-the- 
grass,’’ Elton thundered. ‘‘ Don’t tell 
me, Phil,—I know. You fellers are bent 
on hell! You fellers are sore. You fellers 
had a buzzing match over in town to-day. 
You fellers have been buzzing, buzzing, 
buzzing all day,—and it’s hell you fellers 
are buzzing, cuz—and you, Mabie, are 
talking red light! You’re planning to 
red light Prince Pautqua !’’ 

‘¢ How do you know we are?’’ Mabie 
parried. 

‘*Didn’t you just as good as tell me you 
would this afternoon, if the prince ate at 
your table? Now, I want to tell you, 
Phil, look out. I won’t take this, like I 
was forced to stand for the red lighting of 
the Kid. Don’t you go to fussing around. 
There’ ll be trouble for you, if the Zulu is 
red lighted.’’ 

Louder and more angry became the 
quarrel between Elton and Mabie, until 
the equestrian uttered the vile word that 
caused the showman to strike. Mabie, 
who was advancing aggressively, turned 
and tumbled heavily to the floor, mouthing 
curses. It was not a severe blow,—Elton 
only slapped Mabie with his open hand,— 
but all the demon in the equestrian frothed 
to the surface. 

‘¢ You struck me with brass knuckles,’’ 
he moaned, as several performers raised 
him to his feet. 

‘No I didn’t, Phil,’’ said Elton, more 
calmly, ‘‘ but I will, if you ain’t careful. 
{’m boss of this show, understand.’’ He 
buttoned his coat and went to the door. 
As he opened the door of the car, he 


growled Elton. 
whiskey-and-soda _ to-night, 
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turned to the performers: ‘‘ Boys,’’ he 
said sternly, yet not unkindly, ‘‘I only 
came in here to warn you to be careful, 
understand. No harm meant."’ 

And as the door closed and Elton swung 
from the platform, Mabie leaned across the 
table, his face livid. He hinted no more, 
—the smart of Elton’s hand was still hot 
on his cheek. 

‘*Now it’s got to be to-night,’’ he 
cried bitterly. 


IV 


Pale and flickering through the dense 
blue haze of tobacco smoke shone the light 
in the ring talent’s sleeper, when Phil 
Mabie stumbled dizzily from his dishevelled 
berth, and led the performers toward the 
chair tilted obliquely under the knob of 
the door to Prince Pautqua’s compartment. 

And as Mabie lurched, red-eyed, along 
the short aisle, followed cautiously by the 
others, the ghostly shrill of the engine’s 
whistle shrieked far ahead above the noise 
of the speeding train, and the stench of 
soft coal filled the car. Frisbie pushed by 
the equestrian, and, reaching forward, 
steadied a hand carefully on the knob, at 
the same time leaning his head close to the 
door. Mabie and the others slowly and 
tremblingly took away the chair under the 
door knob and listened, breathing hard and 
fast. 

*¢S-s-sh !’’ cautioned Frisbie. ‘‘ Don’t 
wake him, he’s snoring like a bull. There’s 
a light in there.’’ 

Another scratchy shriek from the en- 
gine’s whistle suddenly pierced over the 
unceasing clatter of the train—then Fris- 
bie jerked at the door. Instantly the dark 
aisle was flooded with light, and the per- 
formers, thumbing at heavy, startled eyes, 
saw in the sudden glare Prince Pautqua 
dash to one side of the compartment. A 
noise as of a chair thrown down, a lurch 
ing of the car, and a big form sprang into 
the square through which poured the 
light. Frisbie stumbled awkwardly back 
ward, an exclamation of wild surprise on 
his lips as he recognized Yank Elton. 
And the next moment, a ponderous fist 
hurled forward, there was a loud crash, 
Frisbie’s teeth clicked as he fell senseless 
at Mabie’s feet, and then the performers, 
too cowered to move, stared crazily into 
the gaping muzzle of a pistol. 

‘* Back up, you there!’’ roared Elton 
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The Zulu’s spear throwing was the sensational feature of the show 
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fiercely, pointing his gun here and there 
at the performers. ‘*Ill plug every one 
of youse, if you don’t back up—”’ 

But as Mabie started back with the 
others, the showman covered him with his 
weapon and said: ‘* All ’cept you—you !/ 
[ want you!’’ 

Mabie stood scowling viciously at the 
showman, while 
the others 
moved hurried- 
ly back. Past 
Elton, he look- 
ed into the Zu- 
lu’s compart- 
ment, and he 
saw Prince 
Pautqua seated 
on the edge of 
a cot, a paper 
in his hand. 
Something in 
the black man’s 
calm eye took 
his attention 
from Elton’s 
gun. Then 
Prince Pautqua 
arose and look- 
ed over the 
showman’s 
shoulder into 
the ring talent’s 
car and at the 
man lying, face 
down, on the 
floor. ‘This at- 
tracted Elton’s 
attention to 
Krisbie, for he 
called < Here, 
Dan and Bill, 
come take Tim 
and sling him 


in his bunk— Prince Pautqua hustled the 
men into the 


we’ve got some 
other work to 
‘tend to.’’? And when the two men picked 
up the limp body, the showman said: 
‘* Well, that was done with brass knuckles, 
I'l] admit that.’’ The tone was soft, but 
as Elton noticed Mabie moving away he 
yelled angrily: ‘Stand still, I want 
you!”’ 

‘‘What’re you poking your blamed gun 
at me for, huh ?’’ snarled Mabie. ‘‘ What 
do you mean, huh ?”’ 





‘You’ll soon know,’’ Elton _ hissed. 
Then louder: ‘‘You fellers were going t 
red light Prince Pautqua, eh ?”’ 

The men hung their heads under th« 
charge, except Mabie, who still glared. 

‘* Well, I warned youse,’’ continued 
Elton. ‘I knew what this feller here 
was buzzing at youse allday. So I thought 
I'd spend the 
night with the 
prince — kinder 
to talk over our 
days on the Tu 
ge la together, 
and to see if 
the center-pole 
would drop 
looks like it 
would’ve, too. 
Pretty snore | 
faked up, eh? 
Well, I don’t 
blame youse fel- 
lers, "cept for 
letting Phil work 
youse so easy 
into this. I know 
Beefy Mog- 
gridge cut the 
lock and put the 
chair under the 
knob—same 
trick he did 
when Phil and 
Timhad a bunch 
red light the Kid 
down in the 
short circuit. 
Youse__ fellers 
probably never 
stopped to think 
of what a terri- 
ble thing it is to 
chuck a man 
rain-soaked and struggling from the train 
compartment in the night, 

when she’s 
going top speed, have you? Never heard, 
maybe, how the Kid crawled and begged 
for his life, have you? Some of youse 
probably wanted excitement, so, I guess, 
as Phil here was the one most anxious to 
see a red light, we’ll show him one.’’ 

The evil scowl on Mabie’s face faded 
and his jaw dropped as something ghastly 
flashed across his mind and took the glint 
from his eyes. In another moment the 
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startled performers beheld a terrible trans- 
formation—Mabie, seized and preyed upon 
by the dread of the ‘‘red light’’ was beg- 
ging, frantically quivering, piteously de- 
basing himself at the feet of the showman. 

‘¢Honest!’’ he screamed. ‘‘ Honest, 
Yank! you ain’t going to red light me?’’ 

‘¢That’s just what I’m going to do,’’ 
came the showman’s answer. ‘‘I give 
you fair warning. You've always been 
so quick to buzz ‘bout red _ lighting 
anybody that didn’t suit your d—d 
fancy, that I’ve made up my mind to show 
you what a helluva pleasant thing it is to 
be thrown from a moving train.’’ 

‘Oh, no, no, no, Yank, —please, no!’’ 
moaned Mabie, sinking wretchedly to his 
knees and clawing at the show owner ap- 
pealingly. Then he called for help, but 
the performers were all too awed and stu- 
pefied; moreover, the pistol was pointed 
straight at them. 

‘*Get up there, you coward, get up!’’ 
Elton cried sharply. 


‘“‘Yank! Yank!’’ shrieked Mabie in a 
frenzy of fear, as the show owner, stoop- 
ing, seized him roughly by the coat collar 
and dragged him to his feet. ‘* Don’t, 
Yank! For God’s sake, don’t—please.’’ 


Shocked beyond any expression of pro- 
test, the other performers saw Elton strug- 
gle through the Zula’s compartment with 
the equestrian. Nearer, nearer toward 
the door leading out to the vestibule they 
saw the showman move, and they arose in- 
stinctively when the latter opened the 
door. Rain splashed violently into the 
car; again the mournful wail of the 
engine was heard. Inch by inch Elton 
dragged the screaming equestrian, whose 
appeals were lost in the grinding 
sound of the wheels on the rails, and then 
suddenly, by a tremendous jerk, he pulled 
Mabie out of the car and both men were 
lost to sight. Quickly the performers ran 
toward the opened door, though with no 
intention of averting any possible tragedy, 
but Prince Pautqua had sprang to the door 
and was on the platform before them. 

As the performers reached the door and 
looked out they first saw a black, whirling 
landscape, then, on the edge of the slip- 
pery platform, Elton and Mabie. 

*“‘T’ll show you, Phil, what—what a 
helluva nice thing the red light is.’’ 

And the next moment, as the train 
whirled, shrieking and swaying from side 
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to side, over many crossings, and Elton, 
whether intentionally or because of the 
lurching of the car, started toward the 
steps with Mabie, Prince Pautqua rushed 
forward, a strange cry on his lips, and 
seized Elton. One big black arm closed 
about the showman’s thick neck, the other 
gripped the trembling, crying equestrian. 
Pitching himself backward into the doorway 
of the car, with a powerful motion of his 
body, Prince Pautqua pushed into the 
crowd of astonished performers at the door, 
and pulled both the rain-soaked and strug- 
gling men into his compartment. 

For a long time there was silence in the 
car. Mabie sat on the cot, bent over, and 
wept,—hot, bitter tears mingled with the 
rain on his blanched face. Mutely, the 
performers stood about the little compart- 
ment. Elton, who was arranging his 
broken collar, finally walked over to Prince 
Pautqua and took the big black hand in 
his own. Some mutual feeling evidently 
passed between them, for the Zulu’s eyes 
kindled. 

‘Yank, I'll hand in my resignation to 
morrow,’’ stuttered Mabie, looking up. 

‘‘Not by a blame sight,’ said the 
showman. 

‘< You—you don’t want me after—’’ 

‘¢Certainly I do, if you’ve learned the 
lesson I’ve given you.”’ 

Elton turned to the performers. ‘‘ Fel 
lers,” he said, ‘‘both me and Phil has 
got to thank Prince Pautqua. I only 
wanted to give Phil a lesson. The prince 
didn’t want me to come here,—said he’d 
handle you fellers, if you got fresh, and I 
know he can,—but I was set on learning 
Phil a lesson, and—and, well, I'll admit 
that when I had him out there and thought 
of all the mean things he’d done, I was 
that blamed hot and mad, and would’ve 
done it, though I didn’t start out to do it, 
’cept for Prince Pautqua, and—’’ 

There was a stir from Mabie. Slowly 
and awkwardly he stood up, then he 
walked over to Prince Pautqua, and took 
the dusky hand into his and pressed it. 
Without speaking, he then went to Elton 
and extended his hand. ‘Thanks, Yank, 
thanks for—for the lesson.’’ 

‘¢That’s all right, Phil,’’ returned 
Elton. Then as Mabie and the others 
started back to their portion of the car, he 
called: ‘‘Good-night, boys. The prince 
and me’ll bunk it together till morning.”’ 
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The Work of the State Experimental Stations tn Discovering 
Ways for the Restoration of Worn-out Sotl, the Inoculation of 
Seedings and the Brecding of Destred Varteties of Corn, Wheat, etc. 


By W. S. 


Harwood 


AUTHOR OF ** NEW CREATIONS IN PLANT LIFE”’ 


N making a somewhat close study of 
the State Experiment Stations, I have 
been impressed not only with the unsel- 

fishness of the men who are carrying for- 
ward this great work, but with the notable 
absence on their part of attempts at self- 
exploitation, even where the commanding 
character of the service performed would 
seem to warrant public utterance through 
magazines or newspapers. Considerable at- 

The first of Mr. Harwood's articles 


tention has been called to the recent work 
of the National Government in sending out 
bacteria for the restoration of depleted soils. 
So far as I know there has been no publi: 
mention, save through the regular bulletins 
of the stations, of the remarkable work 
which has been carried on at several of the 
stations in soil inoculation for a number of 
years. It is by no means subtracting from 
the value of the Government’s efforts to say 
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that the demonstrations which have been 
made at the stations during the past ten 
years in this line have been of unusual im- 
portance. 

At the Kansas Station some years ago soil 
inoculation studies were begun. It had long 
been known that certain plants, notably 
clovers, peas, beans, and the like, formed 


of the sap flow 


small bunches or nodules upon their r 

It was later developed that these excres 
cences, instead of being harmful, as had 
once been believed, were the reverse—that 
they were the home of countless bacteri 
that these bacteria take the free nitrogen 
from the air and change it into nitrogen for 
plant food. Four-fifths of the air is nitrogen, 
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free nitrogen as it is called, a gas, uncom- 
bined with other substances. It is estimated 
that there are about seventy-five millions 
of pounds of this free nitrogen resting upon 
every acre of ground, an inexhaustible store 

house of plant food. When this nitrogen is 
turned into service it must be in compound 
with some other substance, as in the form 
of decaved vegetable matter. It cannot be 
used by the plants in its free state. And here 
comes in the service of the bacteria—it is 
their function to convert the free nitrogen of 
the air into food for the plant. The Kansas 
Station demonstrated that the process of 
plowing under these nodule-bearing plants, 
the home of countless bacteria, who take 
the free nitrogen, and, just how probably no 
one knows, convert it into plant food—the 
plowing resulting in marked enrichment of 
the soil—could be shortened by simply add 

ing to the soil the bacteria which made the 
nodules. Soil known to contain the bacteria 
was brought from Massachusetts, placed in 
the worn-out Kansas soil, and restoration of 
fertility followed. It was proved beyond all 
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question that the home soil once inoculated 
was just as effective for further inoculati 
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ce 7 " | tion. An exceedingly interesting test was 
| made by the Illinois Station authorities 


Two pots were planted with the same num 
ber of clover seeds. Neither one contained 
any nitrogen, though all the essentials of 
the plant’s bill of fare were provided. A 
pound of soil gathered up from a clover field 
where many tubercles were found on th 
roots of the clover was covered with about a 
quart of pure water, well shaken up for a few 
moments and allowed to settle. Then a 
small quantity of this almost clear solution 
was added to one of the pots. The clover 
which grew from this pot was strong and 
luxuriant, while the other had _ barely 
strength enough to crawl out of the ground, 
a poor, inch-high plant, utterly valueless 
There was as wide a gulf between the two 
plants as that between the knowledge of the 
earth of a generation ago and that of to 
The work of the National Government in 
the inoculation of seeds has been of interest 
A plan has been perfected whereby the 
bacteria may be sent out in a dry state and 
then, on reaching the farmer, be combined 
with a solution, the formula of which is given 
The effect of alkali by the Government. This solution is then 
used to moisten the seed, thus inoculating 
The plant on the left was grown in soil containing no the seed itself with the bacteria. Or, the 
alkali, and the others had increasing amounts, show- ° ° 
ing how the plants deteriorate as the alkalt increases. solution may be applied to dry earth, mixes 








ie ; thoroughly, and the dry earth used to i 
as the imported soil. The plan has in it im- 


, mense practical significance, and it has al- 
enn ready been proved of direct commercial 
value. 

In Alabama, where certain of the soils had 
1iong been lean, the same work was taken up 
a number of years ago by the station of that 
State, and remarkable results followed. 





After inoculation, cotton field soil gained 
seventy-one per cent. in fertility and wood- 
land soil three hundred and twenty-six per 


cent. The average increase in fertility on the 
inoculated soils was one-hundred and fifty- 
eight per cent. in tops, and one hundred and 

y twenty-eight per cent. in roots. 
Some striking illustrations of the practical 
value of soil inoculation are afforded by the 
Illinois Station, where, in field tests, as high 











as three hundred pounds of nitrogen per 
acre has been taken from the air and given 
y 3 to the crops, simply by inoculating the soil 





with other soil taken from fields where the — 
root nodules have been produced. The sta- 
tion authorities show that the investigations 





The importance of cross-breeding 


— along this line will increase the productive The corn to the right, was self-fertilized im 
m = 4 breeding, and the one to the left wa , 
rs capacity of Illinois lands beyond computa- fertilized, all other conditions being sim 
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Cutting sugar cane for the experiment station near New 


late the soil by spreading it upon the ground. 

Enough has been demonstrated at these 
stations, and upon which emphasis has now 
been given by the National Government, 
to show that many abandoned soils, worn 
out and pronounced unfit for the production 
of food for man and beast, may now be re- 
stored at will—an enormous economic gain. 





In wheat kernels selection is all important 
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Orleans 


Elaborate tests have been made at many 
of the stations, particularly in the East and 
in the South, in order to determine the vale 
or the worthlessness of soil fertilizers. While 
the use of bacteria for inoculation may ulti- 
mately do away with all need of fertilization, 
yet large amounts are still spent upon com 
mercial fertilizers, and it will probably be 
some time before they shall be all aba: 
doned. In fact, something like fifty millions 
of dollars is annually paid out by the farmers 
of the United States for fertilizers. It isu 
questionably true that much fraud has been 
practised upon the farmers in this direction. 
In New Jersey, the station showed the farn 
ers that by clubbing together and pure hasit 
the raw material of which the fertilizers ar 
composed, they could save from twenty-five 
to forty-five per cent. The estimated savil 
in cost to the farmers of the State by this on 
feature alone is from $75,000 to $100,0 
per year. This station has also demonstrated 
the special food needs of certain plant 
showing the farmer what particular type of 
fertilizer needed for a given crop. 
Instead of purchasing manures from Nev 
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York and Philadelphia for fertilizing sweet 
potato ground, as had been the custom, the 
station advised a combination of various 
fertilizers as likely to give the precise food 
the sweet potato needed to bring about the 
most satisfactory results. More than twenty 
thousand acres of ground in New Jersey are 
given up to the cultivation of the sweet potato 
and the cost of production has thus been 
lessened by from five dollars to ten dollars 
per acre, making an annual savingof nearly, 
or quite, $200,000. In this station, as in 
many other stations, the information given 
the farmers in the way of methods of pre- 
venting insect pests results in a saving of 
thousands of dollars a year. Without the 
aid of the stations, orchards and vegetable 
tracts as well, indeed, in some cases entire 
field crop areas would be destroyed. It is 
this constant searching for the negative 
advantages, so to call them, that marks one 
of the most significant functions of the sta- 
tions. 

In Alabama there has been a large saving 





Covering new wheat to protect 
the weather and bird. 


to the farmers of the State thr 
vestigations of the station in fertil 
Every year the station makes exp 
fertilizers in every important 
Alabama. ‘These experiments | 
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When the plums are ripe in California 


progress almost uninterruptedly for sixteen California is greatly indebted to its ex 
years. In this way the needs of the soils periment station in a variety of ways. Per- 
and the type of fertilizer adapted are deter- haps most prominent among them, however, 
mined. The annual consumption of com-_ is the work of the station in the treatment of 
mercial fertilizers in Alabama alone is about arid soils. California is an enormous State, 


$4,000,000. nearly eight hundred miles long, and aver- 
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aging about two hundred miles in width. 
Great variety of soil found, much of it, 
before the opening of the station in 1875, 
given over to the dese 


ibsolutely worth 
less. Soon after the station was established, 
exhaustive studies into the character of soils 
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Ready for the table or winery 


were begun. The soils of the so- irid 
tracts were studied with minute ¢ They 
had hitherto been considered wort - the 
investigation demonstrated that t reas 
of them were rein irkably fertil \s the 
investigations proceeded the stati emon 
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strated that the chief obstacle in the way of 
raising good crops or good orchards upon 
these alkali lands was the salts which were 
in the soil. These salts, as was proved, 
could be removed by drainage, the total 
amount of the salt being usually found 
within four or five feet of the surface. The 
prevention of the re-ascent of the salts by 
preventing surface evaporation followed, 
simply by changing the method of irrigation 
from the shallow surface methods in many 
narrow furrows to a few deep furrows more 
widely separated—and the desert places were 
reclaimed. The station also developed the 
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in educating them—in showing them how 
lands must be treated under the many differ- 
ent conditions of such a varied State in order 
to reap the best results. It was shown that 
many of the soils of the State have great 
depth and that there is an absence of the 
subsoils, as the term is used elsewhere, so 
that cultivation might be very deep, enabling 
crops to root deep and thus resist drouth. 
A series of elaborate soil examinations was 
begun. and has since been kept up, by means 
of which the precise commercial value of a 
soil and for what it is best adapted can be 
determined. ‘This has developed the remark- 








Peach trees which were not sprayed to protect them against the ‘‘leaf curl’ disease 


fact that gypsum could be satisfactorily used 
to neutralize the black alkali, or carbonate 
of soda, which rendered much of the land 
worthless, and then the station set to work 
to discover the gypsum for the land, finding 
an inexhaustible supply in the State. 

In such a case as this it would be mani- 
festly impossible to estimate in dollars and 
cents the value of these discoveries to the 
State, but it may well be said that the direct 
value through the reclamation of the land 
and making it marketable is far less than the 
indirect value of the resulting crops, and 
both must be measured among the millions. 
The work of the station has also been in- 
valuable to the farmers and orchard owners 


able intrinsic value of large areas of land, 
and shown that artificial fertilizers, once 
considered absolutely essential, may be done 
away with altogether in these areas. The 
station has also instituted the practice of 
examining the substance of soils, thus deter- 
mining whether or not there was any condi- 
tion which would prevent good results in 
orchard or vineyard planting. Before the 
station wasestablished, and, indeed, fora long 
time after it began its work, enormous wastage 
of water in irrigation resulted from spread 
ing out the water in shallow furrows, thus 
affording the water unlimited opportunity 
for evaporation. As a cure for this the sta- 
tion introduced deep-furrow irrigation, by 
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means of which the surface of the ground is 
kept dry and does not need tillage after every 
irrigation. The station also set about deter 
mining the rapidity of the penetration of the 
water in irrigation and its spread through 
the soil, resulting in showing the farmer just 
how to time his flow in order to conserve the 
water. Another important allied feature of 
the work has been the elaborate analyses 
of waters in various parts of the State in 
order to show whether or not they are suit- 
able for use in irrigatior 
sirable for household us‘ 

It is of interest to not 


l 
} 


and if they are de- 


s an evidence of 





These peach frees were prope ly care 1 for 


the comprehensiveness and thoroughness of 
the work, that about five hundred samples 
of soils are annually sent to the station from 
different parts of the State for analysis in 
order to determine 
plant, what the irrig 
The results of the 
questioned. 

This important soil 


t kinds of crops to 


on needs, and so on 


es are very seldom 


vork is but one fea 
ture of the activities of the station, for it 
touches upon a wide riety of subjects in a 
State remarkable for the diversity of its 
interests; and it gr each and helps it on 
with a strong hand 

It aids to illustrate the varied 
work and the pliability, 


lines of 
or adaptability, 
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of the stations to pass from such a iS 
this in California to that of a far Eastern 
State near the Atlantic seaboard, s ing 
how the stations fit the particular I ls of 
the individual States. 

Ninety-five per cent. of all the map! gar 
made in the United States comes fi Ver 
mont, New York, Ohio, Michigan, Pennsyl 
vaniaand New Hampshire, producti eing 
in the order named. Fora century Vermont 
has held first place, producing at the present 
time from a quarter to a third of t ross 
yield. The making of maple Sl iS 
established among the Indians in Vermont 
before the year 1073, and it was from thee 
Indians that the early settlers lea how 
to make this delicious luxury, f ury 
it has now become. The sap flow, of yurse, 
is the important feature of the manufacture. 
In 1897 the Vermont Station undertook a 
careful and exhaustive study of tl ject 
about which there was much that ob 
scure. The work was carried f rd 
slowly through a series of years because 
of the fact that there are only al days, 
relatively, in the year when the flow of sap 
is on. The investigations took t forms 


physiological and chemical. M: ques 
tions pressed forward,among them: Whence 


comes the sugar? What is the ca of the 
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flow? What draft does an average flow of 
sap make upon the sugar content of a maple 
tree? What relations to the sap flow are 
borne by weather, internal pressure, and the 
like ? 

When the investigations were completed 
an exhaustive bulletin was published. It 
contains a mass of interesting and impor- 
tant material, of direct pecuniary value, also, 
to those engaged in the making of maple 
sugar. Many useful hints are also contained 
in the bulletin, which is, in reality, a book, 
liberally illustrated, and containing about 
seventy-five thousand words of text—a sug- 
gestion of the importance of some of the 
bulletins which issue from these stations. 

Among the points brought out by the 
investigations were these: 

The sugar content of the tree is manufac- 
tured in the green leaves under the influence 
of sunlight and this sugar content which is 
developed from the sap of the tree depends 
upon the conditions of the preceding season 
as to sunlight and leaf development. 

Self-recording pressure gages attached to 
the trees, and to the roots as well, were used 
to show the actual force of the sap flow at 
different times of the day. All the water 
of the maple enters through the roots—its 
only means of exit, unless tapped, being by 
the transpiration of the leaves. It was 
demonstrated that the leaves of the average 
maple sugar tree contain about two hundred 
and forty pounds of water, the water content 
of the leaves being about seventy-one per 
cent. of their whole substance, the total 
water weight of the tree being twelve hun- 
dred pounds. 

It was shown that a tree in ten days’ time 
lost nearly five hundred pounds by transpira- 
tion. The gages put upon the trees showed 
that the popular idea of a pressure of the sap 
as it comes up into the trunk and limbs of the 
tree from the roots is not,borne out by the 
facts. There is a certain positive pressure 
upward, but it is counterbalanced by the 
suction or negative pressure. While the 
positive pressure in a given distance was 
found to be one pound and a half the suction 
rose as high as six pounds. In other words, 
it is the suction, chiefly during the night, 
which draws up sap into the tissues of the 
tree, to be run off during the day through the 
sap spouts into the pails, and then converted 
into sugar. What causes this suction is 
apparently not wholly determined as yet, 
but the station authorities show that the 
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presence of a certain gas in the trees has an 
important bearing on it. During the greater 
part of the year the pressure within the 
minute cells of the tree is less than the pres- 
sure of the atmosphere, and the gas becomes 
more rarefied, or ina state of suction. There 
is also a direct relation between the tempera- 
ture and the sap flow. Warm days and freez 
ing nights form ideal sugar weather. During 
the day there is a pressure which forces out 
the sap into the pails, while the suction on the 
freezing nights draw up more sap—an elabo- 
rate pumping system. 

It was shown byelaborate tests that it does 
not make any particular difference in the 
amount of sap and sugar obtained from a 
tree whether it be grown on low ground or a 
ridge, but that it is of paramount importance 
that the maple tree to produce the best 
results should have wide exposure to the 
air and to sunlight. Under such condition 
the tree will produce larger quantities of sap, 
and richer in sugar, than when the trees are 
in the bush, crowded and lacking in leaf 
area. It was found that sixty-three per cent. 
of the sugar in a given test was yielded 
before noon, gradually falling off until three 
in the afternoon, then rapidly declining. 

In all the many lines of activity, only a few 
of which at the best may be considered in 
these papers, perhaps none should have a 
more direct popular interest than the breed- 
ing of new corns and wheats. In Illinois the 
station has done a remarkable work in the 
production of corn to suit—a corn with much 
starch or little; with much oil or little; with 
much protein or little, according to the uses 
to which it is to be put. The manufacturer 
of corn oil wants much fat or oil in his corn 
and little starch; the manufacturer of glu- 
cose the reverse; so a corn has been bred 
for each, or, as indicated, for any particular 
purpose. This is done by breeding and selec- 
tion, constantly choosing the corn which, by 
analysis, comes nearest the ideal and work- 
ing forward with that end in view until the 
desired condition is reached. 

In the production of wheat the Tennessee 
Station has done singularly interesting work 
in making a wheat to fit a soil and a climate, 
producing at last a wheat that will grow and 
yield abundantly upon soil hitherto held to 
be infertile and thus opening the way to the 
reclamation of thousands of acres of land 
in the South. 

In Minnesota, too, the station has bred 
hard wheats of a stronger type fitted to the 
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soil and climate of the Northwestern prai- 
ries. These wheats show marked increase in 
yield over the older varieties. It is estimated 
by Assistant Secretary Hays, of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, who was, until recently, 
in charge of the work of wheat breeding at 
the Minnesota Station, that one of the new 
varieties of wheat developed at the Minne- 
sota Station to take the place of the old 
wheats because of larger yield is now planted 
upon nearly a million acres, while another 
covers nearly a half million acres. These 
grains and the new varieties of oats, barley, 
flax and so on will no doubt soon cover from 
tentotwenty millionsof acres, adding largely, 
very largely, in some cases, to the value of the 
crops. Two thousand new hybrid winter 
wheats which have recently been started 
give especial promise of large additional 
yields. Professor Hays says it is firmly be- 
lieved that crops can be so improved by 
breeding they will yield twenty per cent. 
more than present ones, and that an addi- 
tional twenty per cent. can be secured by 
putting and keeping the fields in better 
condition for the crops. 

In North Dakota much important work 
has been done in the way of reinstating flax 


An object lesson in potatoes at the New York station 
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as a crop. The industry several years ago 
was in danger of extinction, because of a 


fungous disease in the soil. The 


station 
took up the problem and has now produced 
strains of immune seeds which, it is believed, 
will grow despite the diseased condition of 
the soil. As North Dakota is the greatest 
flax producing State in the Union, the new 
development will mean millions of dollars 
saved to the people of the State. This sta- 
tion also originated the use of formaldehyde 
to destroy the smut in wheat, which re¢ sults 
in an annual saving in this State alone, in 
average years, of $3,000,000. The increased 


yield through the work of the station in 
improving wheats is estimated at $5,000,000 
more. 


Millions of dollars are being nually 
added to the wealth of the nation as a result 
of the establishment of these statior The 
indirect value to the State is enorn sly in 
advance of this. And yet, vast as is the 
economic importance of these stations, it is 
not so important as the educational influence 


they have exerted upon the farmer, the horti 
culturalist, the dairyman, the truck f 
the cattle raiser—upon every man who 
his living from the « | 


rmer, 


gains 





3 TIMES 


The gain from spraying was 


lwo hundred bushels per acre 
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fay noticed for the first time how square his shoulders were 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS.—Fay Bellairs, a beautiful English girl, marries 
Italian nobleman, the Duke di Colle Alto, considerably older than herself, whom re 
Intensely fond of admiration, Fay welcomes the coming to Rome 


spects but does not love 


Til 


of her cousin Michael Carstairs, with whom she has had a@ slight love affair. Michael’ s 
sensitive, sentimental nature appeals to Fay, and the two are together a good deal until 
Michael decides that it will be best for both of them tf he goes away. At areception given at 


the duke’s house, Michael intends to see Fay for the last time. He meets her alone at a 
balcony over the garden. A hue and cry is raised because of a murder committed near the 
garden gate and Michael is forced to take refuge behind a screen in Fay’s room. When 
the duke and the police enter the room and discovery seems certain, he gives himself up, 
confessing to the murder and saying that his cousin Fay had been kind enough to shelter 
him. Michael ts sentenced to fifteen years in prison, and Fay cannot muster courage to speak 


the truth and release him. 


The duke dies, and Fay returns to her family in England to 
face the problem of keeping Michael in prison by her silence or releasing him perhaps at the 
cost of her own reputation. Her friends think that her intense sorrow is due to the 


1th of 


her husband, and they also express admiration for Fay’s attempt to shield Michael at the time 
of the murder. Wentworth Maine, Michael’s half-brother, back from a visit to Michael, 
tells Fay that the doctors say that there is small chance of Michael's surviving his sentence in 
prison. Michael receives but two letters a year, and in one of these from Wentworth he learns 


that the Duchess di Colle Alto seems to grow more cheerful every day. This news 


drives Michael insane. 


well-nigh 


s 


CHAPTER XII 


AHE Italian winter was clo- 
sing in. The nights were 
bitter cold. 

Had Michael reached 
at last the death of love? 
Was its gate too narrow 





for him ? 

After that one night he held his peace, 
even with himself, even with the walls of 
his cell. He did not sleep nor eat. He 
had no time to sleep or eat. He was ab- 
sorbed in one idea. 

Michael was not a thinker. He was a 
man of action, whose action, sharp, rapier- 
like and instantaneous was unsheathed 
only by instinctive feeling, by chivalry, 
honor, indignation, compassion, never by 
reflection, judgment, experience. He 
could not really think. What he learned 
had to reach him some other way. His 


mind only bungled up against ideas, 
hustled them so to speak, till they turned 
savage. 

He sat idly in his cell when his work 
was done. There was a kind of pressure 
on him, as if the walls were closing in on 
him. Sometimes he got up, and pressed 
them back with his hands. 

The sun had shifted its setting as the 
winter drew in, and for a few minutes every 
afternoon laid a thong of red light upon 
his wall. He looked at it sternly while it 
burned. It looked back sternly at him. 

He had no wish to be free now, no wish 
for anything. 

The doctor came to see him, and looked 
closely at him and spoke kindly t m. 
He was interested in the young English 
man and, like several of the warders, was 
convinced of his innocence. 
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Michael took no notice of him, barely 
answered his questions. He was impatient 
of any interruption. 

He was absorbed in one thought. 

He had loved Fay a long time. How 
long was it? Five years? ‘Ten years? 
Owing to his peculiar fate Love had 
usurped in Michael’s life too large a place, 
the place which it holds in a woman’s life, 
but which is unnatural in a man’s. He 
did not know it but he had traveled along 
way on the road towards an entire oblivion 
of Fay when he came to Rome. But the 
one great precaution against her he had 
not taken. He had not replaced her, and 
‘*only that which is replaced is destroyed.”’ 
He had grown accustomed to loving 
her. 

In these days he went over, slowly, 
minutely, every step of his long acquain- 
tanceship with her, from the first day, 
when he was nineteen and she was seven- 
teen, to the last evening six years later 
when he had kissed the cold hand that 
could have saved him, and did not. 

Old people, wise old learned people, 
tutors and bishops sitting in their dignified 
studies, had spoken with guarded frankness 
to him in his youth on the temptations of 
life. They had told him that love, save 
when it was sanctified by marriage was 
only a physical passion, a temporary mad- 
ness, a fever which all men who were men 
underwent, but to which a man of princi- 
ple did not succumb, and which if vigor- 
ously suppressed soon passed away. 

Why had it not been so with him? He 
had never had to contend with the coarse 
forms of temptation of which his elders had 
spoken, as if they were an integral part of 
his youth. 

Why then had he loved this pretty, false, 
selfish woman so long? Why had he 
allowed himself to be drawn back into her 
toils after he had known she was false? 
Why was he more weak, more credulous, 
more infatuated than other men ? 

With all their warnings they had not 
warned him, these grave men, these in- 
structors of youth, who had never known 
any world except their little world of books, 
who ranged women into two camps, one in 
which they held a_ docile ‘Tennysonian 
place, as chaste adorners of the sacred 
home, mothers of children, man’s property, 
insipid angel housekeepers of his demure 
middle age; the other where they were de- 


picted as cheap, vulgar temptresses on a 
level with the wine cup and the gambling 
table. 

He had been deceived, betrayed, fooled. 
That was why he was shut up. He had 
believed in a woman, had believed that 
the cobra’s. bite was only a wasp’s sting. 
He was insane of course, raving mad. 
And he had been here eighteen months 
and only saw the joke now. 

Michael laughed again, shouted with 
laughter. 

The sun was setting again. It was 
always setting now. It set in the morn- 
ings as well. The red thong of light was 
on the wall again. Blood red! He rocked 
to and fro shaking with laughter. 

The doctor and a warder came in. It 
was just like them. They were always 
coming in when they were not wanted. 

He pointed at the bar of light, stumbled 
to it, and tried to tear it from the wall. 
It had been there long enough. Too long. 
And as he tore at it with hands dyed 
crimson, something that was pressing upon 
him lightened suddenly, and the blood 
gushed forth from his mouth flooding the 
sun stained wall. 

‘‘T have put out that d—d sunset at 
last,’’ he said to himself as he fell. 


CHAPTER XIII 


It was a little after Christmas when 
Michael first began to take notice of his 
surroundings once more. ‘There was no 
love or tenderness that Wentworth could 
have shown him which the grave young 
Italian doctor did not lavish on him. 

Little by little the mist in which Michael 
lay shifted and cleared and closed in on 
him again. But the times when it cleared 
became nearer together. He felt that the 
great lethargy in which he lay would shift 
when the mist shifted. Dimly, as if 
through innumerable veils, he was aware 
that something indefinable but terrible 
crouched behind it. Dayspassed. Blank 
days and blank nights. He had forgotten 
everything. 


He had been lying awake a long time, 
years and years. The doctor had been in 
to see him just before sunrise, had raised 
him and made him drink, and had laid 
him back upon his pillow. And now he 
felt full of rest. How clear everything 
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was becoming. He raised his hand to his 


head. He had not taken the trouble to 
do that before. He looked long at his 


wasted hands, laid on the cotton 
sheeting. What marks on 
the wrists? They seemed like an answer 
to a riddle of which he had forgotten the 
question. If he only knew what those 
marks were he should know numbers of 
other things as well. He raised his long, 
right hand and held it close to his eyes. 

These marks were bruises. A line of 
bruises went round the wrist. And here, 
over the bone, was a scar. It was healed 
now, but it had been a deep sore once. 

When ? 

If only he could remember! 

The mist in his mind cleared a little. 

Those brutses were made by chains. 

A deadly faintness came over him. 


coarse 


were these 


Michael knew at last that he was in 
prison. The past filtered back into his 
feeble mind drop by drop. He knew why 
he was there. He what he had 
done to bring him there, he realized that 
he had been ill a long time, many weeks. 
But there was still something sinister, mys- 
terious, crouching in the back of his mind. 

In the days that followed, while his mind 


} 
Knew 


remained weak and wandering, he was 
supported by the illusion—was it an illu- 
sion ?>—that it was Fay really who was in 
prison, not himself, and that he was 


allowed to take her place in her cell be- 
cause she would suffer too much, poor lit- 
tle thing, unless he helped her through. 

He became tranquil, happy, serene. 
He felt no regret when he was well enough 
to resume the convict life, and the chains 
were put on him once more. Did he half 
know that Fay’s fetters were heavier than 
his, that they were eating into her soul as 
his had never eaten into his flesh ? 

When he sent her a message the follow- 
ing spring that he was happy it was be- 
cause it was the truth. 

Desire had rent him and let him go—at 
last. Vague, and _ restful 
thoughts were Michael’ s 


His body remained 


inconsequent 


feeble and emaci- 


ated. ‘ But he was not conscious of its 
exhaustion. His mind was at peace with 
itself. 


CHAPTER XIV 


On a stormy night toward the end of 
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March, Magdalen was lying awake listening 
to the wind. 
Her tranquil mind traveled to a great 
distance away from that active, monot 
daily life which seemed to absorb her, 


which had monopolized her energie 
never her mind for so many years past. 
Suddenly she started slightly and 
A storm coming. A_ tearing 
drowned all other sounds, but nevert 
she seemed to listen intently. 
Then she slowly got out of bed, er 
candle, stole 


was 


down the passage to I 
door, and listened again. No sound y 
in. At least none that could 
tinguished through the trampling of the 


wind over the groaning old house. 


She ope ned the door and went ir \ 
little figure was crouching over the d ire, 
swaying itself to and fro. It was |] 

Magdalen put down her candle, and 


went softly to her, holding out her 

Fay raised a wild, wan face out 
hands and said harshly: ‘‘Aren’t y 
afraid I shall push you away again e | 
did last time ?”’ 

Then with a cry she threw herself into 
the outstretched arms. 


Magdalen held the little creature ly 
to her, trembling almost as much 

Fay gasped a few words between the 
paroxysm of sobbing. 

‘Il was coming to you, Magdalen,—I 
was trying to come—and I couldn’t,—I 
had pushed you away when you can e- 
fore—and I thought perhaps you would 
push me away—no—no—lI didn’t, but I 
said to myself you would. I hardened 
myself against you. But I was just m 


ing all the same because—beca 


Fay’s voice went thinner and thinner into 
a strangled whimper, ‘‘ because I can’t 
bear it alone any more.’’ 

‘< Tell me about it.’’ 

But Fay tore herself out of her sister’s 
arms, and threw herself face downwards on 
the bed. 

‘‘T can’t,’’ she gasped. ‘‘I must and 


I can’t. I must and I can’t.’’ 
And she tore the sheet with her teett 
Magdalen remained standing in the 

middle of the room. She remembered a 

day long ago, a spring day, very still and 

sunny, when she had gone into the woods 
and had flung herself down, and had 
up the earth with her teeth. She 
again the pale under stems, streaked 


torn 
Saw 


with 
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her blood, which had not met the light till 
she rent them up out of their little homes 
in her agony. She knew that the break- 
ing moment had come and she waited. 

She waited a long time. 

At last Fay sat up. 

Then Magdalen moved quietly to the 
dying fire. She put on some coal; she 
blew the dim embers to a glow. 

Fay watched her. 

Magdalen did not look at her. She sat 
down by the fire, keeping her eyes fixed 
upon it. 

‘«T have done something very wicked,”’ 
said Fay in a hollow voice from the bed. 
«< Tf I tell you all about it, will you promise, 
will you swear to me that you will never 
tell anybody ?’’ 

‘‘T promise,’’ said Magdalen after a 
moment. 

Fay made several false starts and then 
said : 

‘«T was very unhappy with Andrea.’’ 

Magdalen became perceptibly paler and 
then very red. 

‘He never cared for me,’’ continued 
Fay, slipping off the bed, and kneeling 
down before the fire. ‘‘It’s a dreadful 
thing to marry a man who does not really 
care. I sometimes think men can’t care. 
They are too selfish, They don’t know 
what love is. I was very young. I did 
not know anything about life. He was 
kind, but he never understood me. 

‘‘He did not trust me. And then I 
had no children, and he was dreadfully 
disappointed, and he kept things to him- 
self. There was no real confidence be- 
tween us, as there ought to be between 
husband and wife, those whom God has 
joined together. Andrea never seemed 
to remember that. And gradually his con- 
duct had its natural effect. I grew not to 
care for him, and—he brought it on him- 
self—I’m not excusing myself, Magdalen. 
I see now that I was to blame, too—l 
ended by caring for some one else, some 
one who did love me, who always had 
since we were boy and girl together.’’ 

‘* Not Michael !’’ 

‘* Yes, Michael. And when he came out 
to Rome, it began all over again. It never 
would have done if Andrea had been a good 
husband. I did my best. I tried to stave 


it off, but I was too miserable and lonely 
And he was madly 
He worshipped me.’’ 


and I cared at last. 
in love with me. 
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Fay paused. She was looking earnestly 

into her recollections. She was so far 
withholding nothing. As she knelt before 
the fire making her confession, Magdalen 
saw that, according to her lights, she was 
speaking the whole truth and nothing but 
the truth. 
‘Of course, he found it out at last and 
and we agreed to part. We decided that 
he must leave Rome. He wished to see me 
once to say good-by. Was it very wrong of 
me to let him come once,—just once ?”’ 

‘‘It was perhaps natural. And after 
Michael had said good-by why did not he 
leave Rome ?” 

‘« He was arrested the same night,’’ fal- 
tered Fay. ‘‘I said good-by to him in 
the garden, and then the garden was sur- 
rounded because they were looking for the 
murderer of the marchese, and Michael 
could not get out. And he was afraid of 
being seen for fear of compromising me. 
So he hid behind the screen in my room. 
And then—you know the rest—the police 
came in and searched my rooms, and 
Michael came out and confessed the mur- 
der, and said I had let him hide in my 
room. It was the only thing to do to save 
my reputation, and he did it.’’ 

** And what did you say ?”’ 

‘Nothing. What could I say? Besides 
I was too faint to speak.’’ 

‘« And later on, when you were not too 
faint ? ’’ 

‘«T never said anything later on, either.’’ 
Fay’s voice had become almost inaudible. 
‘*T hoped the real murderer would con- 
fess.’’ 

‘* But when he did not confess ?’’ 

‘*T have always clung to the hope, I 
have prayed day and night that he might 
still confess. Sinners do repent sometimes, 
Magdalen.’’ 

There was a terrible silence, during 
which several fixtures in Magdalen’s mind 
had to be painfully and swiftly moved and 
carefully safeguarded into new positions. 
Magdalen became very white in the process. 

At last she said: ‘‘ Did Andrea know 
that Michael was innocent of the mur- 
der ?”’ 

‘*T never thought so at the time, but 
just before he died he said something cruel 
to me which showed he knew Michael’s 
innocence for certain, had known it from 
the first.’’ 

‘‘Then if he knew Michael had not 
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murdered the marchese, how do you sup- 
pose he accounted for his being hidden in 
your rooms at midnight, after he had 
ostensibly left the house ?’’ 

Fay stared at her sister aghast. 

‘*T never thought of tl 

‘*What 
that ?’’ 

‘¢ Andrea was very 
Fay. ‘* You never ¢ 
thinking.’’ 

Fay could not Magdalen’ s 
trenchant question. She could only re- 
state her own view of her husband’s char- 
acter, 

Magdalen did not make large demands on 
the truthfulness of ot! 
little of it. She did not repeat her ques- 
tion. She waited a moment and then said: 

‘¢ You seem to think that Andrea never 
guessed the attachment between yourself 
and Michael. But he must have done so. 
And if he had not guessed it till Michael 
was found in your rooms, at any rate he 
knew it ¢ken—for certain. For certain, 
Fay. Remember that is settled. ‘There 
was no other possible explanation of Mich- 
ael’s presence there, if you bar the mur- 
der explanation, which is barred as far as 
Andrea is concerned. Now from first to 
last Andrea retained his respect for Mich- 
ael and his belief in your innocence in cir- 
cumstances which would have ruined you 
in the eyes of most husbands. 
Andrea did not understand you or do you 
justice. On the contrary, it seems to me 
he acted toward you with great nobility 
and delicacy.’’ 

Fay was vaguely troubled. 


it,’’ she said. 
can Andrea have thought of 


secretive,’’ faltered 
ould tell what he was 


inswer 


iers if they had very 


You say 


Her deep, 
long-fostered dislike of her husband must 
not be shaken in this way. She could not 
endure to have fixtures in her mind 
displaced. So much depended on keeping 
the whole tightly-wedged fabric in posi- 
tion. 

‘* You don’t know what cruel words he 
said to me on his deathbed,’’ she said. 
‘‘T don’t call it nobility and delicacy never 
to give me the least hint till the day he 
died that he knew why Michael was in 
prison.’’ 

‘Perhaps he hoped—hoped against 
hope—that—Andrea was loyal to you tothe 
last. He went away without a word to 
anyone except, it seems, to you. I always 
liked him, but I see now that I never did 
him justice. .I did not know with his 


any 


Italian hereditary distrust of w 

honor that he could have risen to 
height as that. ‘Think of it, Fay \W 
groveling and sordid suspicions | 

have had of you, mus¢ inevitably 

of you and of Michaelif he had not { 

a very noble instinct, that of entire tri 
in you both in the face of overw ng 


proof to the contrary. Dear Fay, th 


proof was overwhelming.’’ 

Fay was silent. 

believed in M 

Andr 
lieved in your innocence of a cril ven 
greater, never faltered in his belief, an 
went to his grave 


‘< Just as we all 
innocence of the murder, so 


without a word of 
Oh! Fay, Fay, do you suppose t 
many men like that ?’’ 

And Magdalen, whoso seldom we 


denly burst into tears. Perha the 
thought forced itself through het 
‘‘ If only once long ago I had n 


one little shred of such tender fait 


‘* Andrea was better than I the Ese 
Fay faltered. ‘The admission m Tr 
uneasy. She wished he had not been bet 
ter, that her previous view of him | not 
been disturbed. 

Magdalen’s tears passed quickly She 
looked again at Fay through the + of 
them, looking earnestly for somethir e 
did not find. 

‘¢And Michael,’’ she went on ntly. 
‘¢ Dear, dear Michael. He gave | elf 
for you, spent in one moment, not count- 
ing the cost, his life, his future, | rod 
name—for your sake. And he ; on 
day by day, month by month, year nd 
year out, enduring a living death ut 
a word—for your sake. How | 1S 
Michael been in prison? ’”’ 

‘<'Two years.’’ Fay’s voice was almost 
inaudible. 

*“Two years! Is it only two? To 


him it must seem like a hundred. But if 
his strength remains he will go on for thir 
teen more. 


Oh! Fay, was any m nce 
the world began so loyal to any woman 
as your husband and your lover ha een 
toyou? You said just now that men were 
selfish and could not love. I hav urd 
many women say the same. But you / 
How can you say such a thing. lo have 
met one man who was ready to love and 
serve you is not the lot of many women. 


Very few of us ever find anything more 


than a craving to be loved in the stubborn 
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material of men’s hearts. And we are 
thankful enough when we find that. But 
to have stood between two such men who 
must have crushed you between them if 
either of them had had one dishonoring 
thought of you! A momentary selfishness, 
a momentary jealousy in either of them, 
and—where would you have been?’’ 

‘No one knows how good Michael is 
better than I do,” said Fay, ‘‘ but what 
you don’t seem to realize is how awful 
these years have been for me. He has 
suffered, but sometimes I think [ have 
suffered more than he has. No, I don’t 
think it, I know it. Hecan’t have suffered 
as much as | have.’’ 

Magdalen put out her hand, and 
touched Fay’s beautiful head with a tender- 
ness that seemed new even to Fay, to 
whom she had been always tender. 

‘¢ You havesuffered more than Michael,’’ 
she said. ‘‘I have endured certain things 
in my life, but I could never have en- 
dured as you have done the loss of my 
peace of mind. How have you lived 
through these two years? What days and 
nights upon the rack it must have meant!’’ 

Oh! the relief of those words. Fay 
leaned her head against her sister’s knee, 
and poured forth the endless story of her 
agony. She had someone to confide in at 
last, and the person she loved best, at 
least whom she loved a little. She who 
had never borne a mosquito bite in silence, 
but had always shown it to the first person 
she met after rubbing it to a more promi- 
nent red, with a plaintive appeal for sym- 
pathy, was now able to tell her sister every- 
thing. 

The recital took hours. A few minutes 
had been enough to the subject of the 
dukeand Michael, but when Fay came to 
dilate on her own sufferings, when the 
autobiographical flood-gates were opened, 
it seemed as if the rush of confidences 
would never cease. Magdalen listened 
hour by hour. 

‘Oh! why didn’t I tell you before?’’ 
Fay said at last. ‘‘I always wanted to, 
but I thought,—at least I felt—I see I did 
you an injustice,—I thought you might 
press me to—to—’’ 

‘*To confess ?’’ said Magdalen, her 
low voice piercing to Fay’s very soul. 

‘<Y-yes, at least to say something to a 
policeman or some one, so that Michael 
might be let out. I was afraid if I told 
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you you would never give me any peace 
till Michael was released. ”’ 

‘* Have you had any peace since he was 
put into prison ?’’ 

Fay shook her head. 

‘*Make your mind easy, Fay, I shall 
never urge you to—’’ Magdalen hesitated, 
‘*to go against your conscience. ”’ 

‘What would you have done in my 
place ?’’ said Fay hastily. 

‘«T should have had to speak.’’ 

‘*You are better than me, Magdalen, 
more religious. You always have been.’’ 

‘*T should have had to speak not be- 
cause I am better or worse than you but 
simply because I could not have endured 
the misery of silence. It would have 
broken me in two. And if I had not had 
the courage to speak in Andrea’s life time, 
I would have spoken directly he was dead, 
and have released Michael and married 
him. You have not told me why you did 
not do that ?’’ 

‘*T never thought of it. I somehow re- 
garded it as all finished. And I have never 
even /hought of marrying Michael or any- 
one when I was left a widow. I was much 
too miserable. I had had enough of being 
married.’’ 

There was a difficult silence. 

‘*T should never have a moment’s peace 
if—if I did speak,’’ said Fay at last. 

‘*Yes you would,’’ said Magdalen with 
sudden intensity. ‘That is where peace 
lies.”’ 

‘*No. No. Don’t try to persuade me.’’ 

By a sudden impulse Fay raised herself 
to her knees, and looked into Magdalen’s 
eyes. ‘The dawn had come up long ago, 
and in its austere light Magdalen’s face 
showed very sharp and white, in a certain 
tender fixity and compassion. 

Fay’s heart smote her. 

She had seen that look once before in 
her husband’s dying eyes. She recognized 
it. Now that she was suddenly brought 
face to face with it again she understood 
it for the first time. 

‘‘Qutside are the sunshine and the 
flowers,’’ said Magdalen in a whisper, 
‘*bat you do not see them. Fay, how 
much longer will you stay in prison ?’’ 


CHAPTER XV 


The morning after the storm, Wentworth 
was sitting in the library at Barford, look- 
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ing out across the garden to the down. 
Behind the down lay Priesthope where Fay 
was. 

He was thinking of her. This showed 
a frightful lapse in his regulated existence. 
So far he had allowed the remembrance of 
Fay to invade him only in the evenings 
over his cigarette, or when he was pacing 
amid his purpling beeches. 

He was distinctly attracted by Fay, but 
he was more occupied with his feelings 
about her, than with herself. It was these 
which were now engrossing him. 

He was sustained in his idleness this 
morning by the comfortable realization 
that he was falling desperately in love. He 
shook his head at himself and smiled. He 
was not ill-pleased with himself. He would 
return to a perfectly regulated life later on. 
In the meanwhile he would give a free 
rein to these ecstatic moods, these wild 
emotions. When he had given a free rein 
to them they ambled round a little pad- 
dock, and brought him back to his own 
front door. It He had 
thoughts of chronicling the expedition in 
verse. 

I fear we cannot escape the conclusion 
that Wentworth was on the verge of being 
a prig. But he was held back, as it were, 
by the coat-tails from the abyss by a cer- 
tain naiveté and uprightness of character. 
The bishop once said of him that he was 
so impressed with the fact that dolls were 
stuffed with sawdust that it was impossible 
not to be fond of him. 

It was still early in the afternoon when 
he rode slowly down Pilgrim Road feeling 
like a cavalier. There was no hurry. The 
earth was breathing again after the storm. 
Everything was resting and waking in the 
vivid March sunshine. 

He caught sight of a slight, black figure 
sitting on a fallen tree near the road. 

For one moment the old Adam in him 
actually suggested that he should ride past, 
just taking off his hat. But he had rid- 
den past in life, just taking off his hat so 
often that the action lacked novelty. He 
almost did it yet again from sheer force of 
habit.. Then he dismounted and walked 
up to Fay, bridle in hand. 

‘¢ What good fortune to meet you,’’ he 
said. ‘*I so seldom come by this way.’’ 

‘¢T often used to come this way,’’ said 
Fay, ‘‘ but not of late. I came to get some 
palm.’’ 


was delicious. 
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She had in her bare hand a little bunch 
of palm, the soft, woolly buds on them 
covered with yellow dust. She held them 
towards Wentworth, and he _ look 
them with grave attention. 

The cob, a privileged person of urban 
and distinguished manners, suddenly elon 
gated toward them a mobile upper 
sleek head slightly on one aide, his kind 
sly eyes half shut. 

‘«Conrad,’’ said Wentworth, ‘‘ w 
ask. We only take what is given us 

Fay laughed, and gave them both a 
twig. 

Wentworth drew his through his 
hole. Conrad twisted his in his 
yellow teeth, turned it over, and the 
it out. The action, though of d 
taste in itself, was ennobled by his 
rendering of it. He brought it, so to 
speak, forever within the sphere of 
site manners. 

Wentworth led him back to tl : 
tied him to a tree, and then came back 
and sat down at a little distance from Fay 
on the same trunk. 

Wentworth looked at her more closely, 
and perceived that her lowered eyelids 
were heavy with recent tears. And as he 
looked he realized, by some other means 


than those of reasoning and deduction, by 
some mysterious, intuitive feeling new to 
him, that all these weeks when he had 
imagined she was drawing him on by fem- 
inine arts of simulated indifference, she 
had in reality been thinking but little of 
him because she was in trouble Che 
elaborate edifices which he had raised in 
solitude to account for this and that in 


her words one day, in her attitude tow 
ard him another day, toppled over, and 
he saw before him a simple creature who, 
for some unknown and probably foolish 
reason, had cried all night. 

He perceived suddenly, without 
bility of doubt, that she had never consid 


ered him in the light of a lover, had never 
thought seriously about him at , and 
that what he had taken to be an experi 
enced woman of the world was in reality an 
ignorant child at heart. 

He felt vaguely relieved. There were 


evidently no ambushes, no surprises, no 
pitfalls in this exquisite nature. ‘Theré 
really nothing to withdraw from. He sud 
denly experienced a strong desire to go 
forward, a more imperative desire than he 
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had known about anything before. Even 
as he was conscious of it, Fay raised her 
eyes to his and it passed away again, leav- 
ing a great tranquility behind, together 
with a mounting sense of personal power. 

‘«The primroses will soon be out,’’ he 
said as if it were a secret. 

‘* Very soon,’’ she said, though they 
were out already. Fay always assented to 
what was said. 

‘‘T must be going,” she added, get- 
ting up. ‘‘I have walked too far. If I 
sit here any longer I shall never get home 
at all.’’ 

‘¢ Let me take you home on Conrad.’’ 

Fay hesitated. 

‘*T am frightened of horses,’’ she said. 

‘But not of Conrad. He is only an 
arm-chair stuffed to look like a horse. 
And I will lead him.’’ 

Fay still hesitated. 

He took an authoritative tone. He 
must insist on her riding home. She was 
tired already, and it was a long mile up hill 
to Priesthope. 

Fay acquiesced, To-day of all days she 
was not in a condition for anything but a 
dazed acceptance of events as they came. 

Wentworth lifted her gently on to the 
saddle and put one small dangling foot 
into a stirrup shortened to meet it. She 
was alarmed and clutched Conrad’s mane, 
but gradually her timidity was reassured, 
and they set out slowly together, he walk- 
ing beside her, with his hand on the rein. 

The little bunch of palm was forgotten. 
It had done its part. 

Wentworth talked, and Fay listened, 
or seemed to listen. Her mind wandered 
if Conrad pricked his ears, but he did 
not prick them very often. 

Wentworth felt that it was time Fay made 
more acquaintance with his mind, and he 
proceeded without haste, but without un- 
due delay to indicate to her portions of 
his own attitude toward life, his point of 
view on various subjects. All the senti- 
ments which must infallibly have lowered 
him in the eyes of a shrewder woman he 
spread before her with childish confidence. 
He gave her of his best. He alluded to 
his own freedom from ambition, his devo- 
tion—unlike other men—to the sma//things 
of life, love, friendship, etc. ; we know the 
rest. Wentworth had been struck by that 
sentence when he first said it to the bishop, 
and he repeated it now. Fay thought it 


very beautiful. She proved a more sym- 
pathetic listener than the bishop. 

Fay noticed for the first time how lightly 
Wentworth walked, how square his should 
ers were, and the beauty of his brown, thin 
hand upon the bridle, and through her 
mind a little streak of vanity came back 
to the surface, momentarily buried under 
the dédris of last night’s emotion. Went- 
worth was interested in her. He admired 
her. He did not know anything uncom- 
fortable about her—as Magdalen did. He 
thought a great dealof her. It was nice 
to be with a person who thought highly 
of you. It had been a relief to meet him. 
How well he talked! What a wide-minded, 
generous man! 

The gate into the gardens must have 
been hurrying towards them, it was 
reached so soon. Wentworth, after a 
momentary surprise at beholding it, stopped 
the pony and helped Fay with extreme 
care to the ground. One of Fay’s attrac- 
tions was her appearance of great fragility. 
Men felt instinctively that with the least 
careless usage she might break intwo. She 
must be protected, cheered, have every- 
thing made smooth for her. She was in 
reality much stronger than many of her 
taller, more robust looking sisters, who, 
whether wives or spinsters, if they required 
assistance, had to.look for it in quinine. 

‘When shall I see you again? ’’ said 
Wentworth, suddenly realizing that the 
good hour was over. 

Fay did not answer. She was confused. 
A very delicate color flew to the cheek. 

Wentworth, reddening under his tan 
said: ‘* Perhaps Pilgrim Road is a favorite 
walk of yours.’’ 

‘‘Yes. Loften go there in the afternoon.’’ 

‘*T have to pass that way too most 
days,’’ he said. ‘It is a short cut to 
Lostford. ”’ 

For the first time Fay looked at his re- 
ceding figure with a sense of regret and loss. 

Magdalen was in the house waiting to 
give her her tea, dear Magdalen who was 
so good, and so safe, such a comforter— 
butqho knew. Fay shrank back instinct- 
ively as she neared the house, and then 
crept upstairs to her own room, and had 
tea there. 


CHAPTER XVI 


During the weeks which followed Fay’s 
confession, Magdalen became aware that 
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she watched her, and aware also that she 
avoided her, was never alone with her if 
she could help it. 

To Fay there seemed very few comfort- 
able people left in the world to whom a 
miserable woman might turn. Only Went- 
worth. He did not know. 

Perhaps Fay would never have turned 
to him if she had not first confided in and 
then shrunk from Magdalen. For the 
second time in her life she longed fever- 
ishly to get away from home, the home to 
which only a year ago she had been so 
glad to hurry back, when she had been so 
restlessly anxious to get away from Italy. 
Wentworth was beginning to look like a 
means of escape. ‘The duke had at one 
time worn that aspect. Later on Michael 
had looked extremely like it for a moment. 
Now Wentworth was assuming that aspect 
in a more solid manner than either of his 
predecessors. She was slipping into love 
with him, half unconsciously, half with 
malice prepense. She told herself contin- 
ually that she did not want to marry him 
or any one, that she hated the very idea 
of marriage. 

But her manner to Wentworth seemed 
hardly to be the outward reflection of 
these inward communings. And why did 
she conceal from Magdalen her now con- 
stant meetings with him ? 

Nothing could be more flattering, more 
essentially womanly than Fay’s demeanor 
to him had become since he had set her 
mind at rest as to his intentions on that 
idyllic afternoon after the storm. (How 
he had set her mind at rest on that occa- 
sion he knew best.) It seemed this ex- 
quisite nature only needed the sunshine of 
his unspoken assurance to respond with 
delighted tenderness to his refined, his 
cultured advances. He was already be- 
ginning to write imaginary letters to his 
friends on the theme of his engagement— 
semi-humorous effusions as to how he, who 
had so long remained immune, had suc- 
cumbed at last to feminine charm, how he, 
the determined celibate, had been taken 
captive after all. 

We have all different ways of enjoying 
ourselves. In the composition of these 
imaginary letters Wentworth tasted joy. 

On a blowing afternoon in the middle 
of April, Fay made her way across the 
down with her basket to a distant hazel 
coppice to which she had not been as yet. 
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A fever of unrest possessed her. She 
had thought when she confessed to Mag- 
dalen that her misery had reached its low- 
est depths. But it had not been so. Her 
wretchedness, momentarily relieved, had 
since gone a step deeper, that was all. She 
had endeavored to allay her thirst with a 
cup of salt water, which had only increased 
it to a point of agony. As she walked, a 
bare tree stretched out its naked arms to 
waylay her. It was the very tree under 
which Michael and she had kissed each 
other six spring-tides ago. She recognized 
it suddenly and turned her eyes away, as if 
a gibbet were hanginginits branches. Her 
averted eyes fell upon a seagull wheeling 
against the blue, the incarnation of free- 
dom and the joy of life. She turned away 
her eyes again and hurried on, looking 
neither to right nor left. 

She stumbled across the bare shoulder 
of the down to the wood below. 

The dancing sea wind left her as she 
reached the wood and entered one of 
the many aimless paths that wandered 
through it. Each step seemed to draw 
her near and nearer to some mysteri- 
ous goal. ‘The uneven ground sloped 
downwards to the south. A narrow side 
path beckoned to her. She walked a 
few steps along it, and came suddenly 
upon a clearing in the coppice. 

She stood still dazed. 

The primroses had taken it for thei 
own, had laid tender hold upon that little 
space, cleared and forgotten in the heart 
of the wood. 


Young shoots of hazel and ash pricked 
up here and there from ivy-grown stumps, 
moss gleamed where it could, through the 
flood of primroses. The wild green of the 
mercury, holding its strong shield to the 
sun, the violets, and the virgin white of 
the anemones were drowned in the uneven 
waves and billows and shallows of that sea 
of primroses. ‘They who come in meek 
ness year by year to roadside hedgerow 
and homely meadow had come in power. 


The meek had inherited the earth. 
The wild sweet April sunshine -impo 


tently came, and vainly went. Overhead 
a lark sang and sang in the blue. But none 
heeded them. The sunshine and th¢ 

were but a shadow and an echo. ‘They 
that are the very core of spring hung for 
gotten on her garments’ fringe. All the 


passion of the world was gathered into the 
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still upturned faces of the primroses, glow- 


ing with a pale light from within. All the 
love that ever had been, or could be, all 
rapture of aspiration and service and self- 
surrender were mirrored there. Only the 
pure in heart could look and not be 
afraid. 

Fay trembled and would fain have knelt 
down, but there was no room for her. 
She crept back ashamed into the thicket, 
and hid herself. A great fear had come 
upon her. Had not Eve also shrunk into 
the thicket when God walked in His gar- 
den ! 

The wild, sweet Aprib sunshine impo- 
tently came, and vainly went. ‘The lark 
sang and sang in the blue. None heeded 
them. 

How we follow Self at first. How long 
we follow her. How pallid, how ephem- 
eral is all else beside that one bewitch- 
ing form. We call her by many beautiful 
names, our career, our religion, our work 
for others. ‘The face of Self is hidden but 
we follow that mysterious rainbow-tinted 
figure as some men follow art, as some men 
follow Christ, leaving all else behind. We 
follow her across the plains, up the hills, 
athwart the rivers. If the stepping stones 
are alive and groan beneath our feet what 
of that. Love falls behind, but we hardly 
notice it for the love which will not ‘‘ go 
on pilgrimage ’’ with us is not the love we 
need. Nay, it is not love at all. Our 
friends fall behind. False, fair weather 
friends, easy comrades of our youth. Let 
them go. Our ideals are left behind. Life 
has ever cheated high hopes thus. 

For some of us Self goes veiled to the 
last, and we walk with dignity to our graves, 
looking ever and only at her across the 
brink. But sometimes she seems to take 
pity on us. Sometimesshe turns and con- 
fronts us in a narrow place, and lifts her 
veil. We are alone at last with her we 
love. 

The leprous face, the awful discolored 
hand are before us, the chasms where the 
eyes should be, the crawling horror of 
every fold of that alluring drapery. 


Here is the bride. ‘Take her. 

And we turned sick unto death and flee 
for our lives. 

After that day, certain Self depreciations 
which we used to announce so innocently 
and in such good faith, thinking they 
showed the depth of our humility and self 
knowledge, we say never again while we 
have speech. After that day our frank 
admission of our egotism freezes upon our 
lips. For we have seen—We know. 

It must have been a long time after 
wards when Fay stole back to take another 
look at the clearing in the woods. Her 
basket lay where she had dropped it like 
a little dead body, the empty shell of her 
vein attempts at self-deception. A great 
shame burned in her, as she picked it up. 

In the midst of the clearing a tall figure 
was standing motionless. ‘The face was 
turned away but Fay recognized it in- 
stantly. 

Magdalen was looking intently along the 
little primrose submerged track, where the 
moss had pushed back the flowers on 
either hand to allow of a footstep. 

Did Magdalen see the figure of an ideal 
love coming towards her down that fairy 
pathway, too ethereal for any but the 
marvelous feet of love? She did not stir. 

Fay felt as if her life were ebbing from 
her, as if she would die before she reached 
her. As she came close Magdalen turnec. 
For a moment Fay saw that she did not 
recognize her, that she was withdrawn into 
a great peace and light. Fay shivered in 
a death-like cold, and outer darkness, 
closing in upon her, pushing her irrevoc- 
ably apart from all things beautiful and 
holy. The world she had lived in till now 
had suddenly become a place of horror, a 
prison intolerable. 

Recognition dawned in Magdalen’s eyes, 
and with it came a look of tenderness and 
trust unspeakable. 

Fay fell at her feet with a cry. 

‘‘T will speak,’’ she said, ‘I will 
speak.’’ And she clung for very life to 
her sister’s knees, and hid her face in her 


gqwn. 


( Zo be continued ) 
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SHE UGLY 


DUCKLING 


By Dorothy Canfield 


AUTHOR OF ‘*THE PLAYMATE”? 


Pate HE fire on the nursery 
fee Case hearth gave a little flicker 
and the sleepy child opened 
his eyes as the story 
finished. ‘‘—arching his 
%& neck and looking down into 
the clear water the ugly duckling saw that 
he had become a beautiful white swan, and 
all the sorrows he had suffered while he 
was an ugly duckling vanished away and 
he was as happy as sunshine and—’”’ The 
fire fell together with a soft purr and the 
child was asleep. 
When the young mother came back, 






-empty-armed from the bedroom, she sank 


down before the fire and the occupant of 
the big chair. ‘‘ Dear Mother-Aunt,”’ 
she said, ‘‘how sweet to have you in my 
own home. Every day of life with my 
children is like a fresh revelation of all you 
were to us in those days of childhood you 
made so happy. I took it then as uncon- 
sciously as the sunlight or any other blessed 
thing, but now I know what sacrifices and 
never-ending care it meant. And after all 
—though that is so hard to realize—we 
weren’t your own children and you were 
giving up your own life to us, day by day. 
It is such a joy now to have you see me 
trying to be to my little ones what you 
were to us—to have you hear me telling 
them the lovely tales you told us. I think 
my favorite is the one I told to-night. I 
can always hear your voice as I end it, 
and if my children feel as happy over the 
joy of the swan as I used to—’’ 

The older woman laughed a little, and 
then sighed. ‘‘I have just seen the other 
ending to that story, and I don’t know if 
I am glad or sorry—if I dare be sad! I 
think it would be wrong to grieve—and 
yet—’’ 

‘‘What can you mean?’’ asked the 
niece. ‘* How can there be any story in 
the family at Boston that you have not 
known before ?’’ 


‘‘Tt wasn’t there. It was in West 
Ripley.’’ 

The niece sat up with arched eyebrows 
of question. 

‘*You never even heard of West Ripley, 
did you? Yet that was the chapter in my 
life before I came to the long, dear story of 
your childhood—yours and all the rest— 
after your mother’s death.’’ 

‘¢QOh!’’ cried the other, ‘‘is there a 
story you never told me? Auntie dear, 
pretend I am your little girl again, and tell 
me a new story.’’ 

The white-haired woman stroked the 
sunny head at herknee. ‘‘ This is a tale 
for a grown woman, dear, not for a child, 
and perhaps you can help me decide what 
its meaning is. It’s all a part of the only 
little scrap of life of my very own I ever 
had. 

‘*T was twenty-five before they let me go 
away from Boston and the sweet but nar- 
row bonds of our life there. They never 
could understand my wanting to—g 
didn’t thirty years ago as they do 
and they were disappointed that I didn’t 





marry. Father blamed my, music—‘ the 
girl’s in love with her piano instead of a 
decent marrying man,’ he used to say; 
and I imagine he was right. I had a 
horror of decent marrying people and all 
that they meant, and was always living in 


a fancy world where everyone was gay for 
the mere joy of all the lovely things 
are. Iso loved my music I seemed to 
need no other friend and it was like a 
bird’s swoop out of an open window into 
the sunlight, when I found myself at West 
Ripley, free from all the round of unend 
ing home duties and the endless chain of 
aunts and uncles and cousins who were so 
kind but so alien. 

‘*It is true I had my music pupils, —w! 
seemed to me such a flight into freedom, 
was in reality only going up to ttle 
mountain town to teach music—but they 
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and all the rest were frankly strangers to 
me, and could not come knocking at the 
door of my real life with the kindly bru- 
tality of the people in Boston, presuming 
on a long but shallow acquaintance. So I 
lived my life and dreamed my dreams, and 
wrote a few songs out of the many I heard 
in my new and peaceful solitude and 
liberty.’’ 

She fell to musing, eyes on the fire, till 
her niece said: ‘‘Why, auntie I never 
heard of all this before—and how is your 
ugly duckling in it ?’’ 

‘*T stopped in West Ripley on the way 
here from Boston, the first time I have 
been back. It brought all that life up 
with such startling clearness. I don’t 
think I ever spoke of it to you; it was one 
of the things I put aside. 

‘The ugly duckling was one of my 
pupils, a big ungainly boy of seventeen, 
his parent’s despair and bewilderment, and 
my joy. LIremember the first time I heard 
him play—and the second! His mother, 
kindly, capable New England housewife 
asked me to tea and Dan was there, all big 
dark eyes and awkward hands and feet. 
They talked about him and what a problem 
he was with the frank cruelty of devoted 
families. 

‘¢¢He’s bright enough, if he’d apply 
himself,’ said the father, ‘ and you’d think 
any boy with his prospects in life would 
take an interest in his studies.’ 

««« Yes,’ explained the mother, ‘my hus- 
band’s business is the best in town and 
we've always looked forward so to having 
Dan (he’s the only child we have living) 
take his place in the factory. But we want 
him educated—I’d like to have him go to 
the business college here, and learn just 
how to keep accounts and all, but he’s so 
crazy over music he can’t put his mind on 
anything else. Wherever he got that kink 
we can’t imagine. There never has been 
anybody gueer in the family since I can re- 
member.’ 

‘*T looked over at Dan witha sudden in- 
terest. I knew what that sort of talk 
meant. He was crumbling his bread with 
a sullen flush on his face, and in pity I 
tried to turn the conversation. 

‘** After tea we went into the front room, 
where Dan’s piano stood. Mr. Marvin 
looked at it with great disapproval. ‘I 

ot that for Dan when he was a little fel- 
i. His mother wanted to have accom- 
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plishments, but I declare 
witched him.’ 

‘*T asked eagerly to have Dan play; it 
sounded as though he were a misunder- 
stood genius. His mother said, ‘ yes, of 
course he would play. Play the ‘‘ Maiden’s 
Prayer’ for the lady.’ Dan protested 
hopelessly but ended by sitting down and 
banging through that old show piece with 
the irritating monotony of a hand organ. 
I smiled at the prompt disappearance of 
the little romance I had begun to weave 
about him,—‘Another village talent.’ 
I thought amusedly. 

‘In spite of themselves the parents 
looked pleased as he finished. ‘ It sounds 
real pretty don’t it, mother?’ said Mr. Mar- 
vin with a shamefaced pride, and Mrs. 
Marvin, ‘Sometimes I think Dan does 
play real good.’ 

**T was asked to play, and sure of their 
comfortable denseness, I threw my whole 
soul into the ‘Sonata Appassionata.’ 
They did not ask me to play again, and 
could only say, with a bewildered polite- 
ness, that ‘It must have taken you a long 
time to learn to play such a hard piece.’ 
Dan had disappeared, and when I started 
home in the pleasant summer twilight he 
was nowhere to be found to bid me good- 
night. His father was irritated, and said 
sharply: ‘He’s got to stop his foolishness 
and tend to his work at school. I know 
he has a Latin lesson to get to-night.’ 

‘*As I went through a little clump of 
young pines near the house where I was 
living, I was startled by hurrying footsteps 
behind me. Dan was there, his long, thin 
face pale in the starlight and distorted with 
some strong feeling. ‘Oh,’ he cried, 
carried out of his shy hesitancy, ‘I didn’t 
think anybody could play like that. How 
can you look so like people! It’s like be- 
ing an angel to be able to do that! And 
you mustn’t think I am like what I was to- 
night,—I never saw anybody before I 
wanted to play for as I do for myself—how 
could 1 know till you played? Can't I 
come now and show you on your piano? 
Iysan’t bear to have you sleep thinking | 
am like that—when you are the only one 
I ever saw who—oh, //ease let me play for 
you!’ 

‘* When we were inside the house he hur- 
ried to the piano and began the ‘Spring 
Song.’ I sat transfixed with astonish- 
ment and an odd pain, for I felt as though 
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THE UGLY 


a powerful intruder had pushed his way 
into my own domain. And yet he could 
be no intruder—this joyful apparition of 
youth and ecstacy, who sat uncovering to 
me the hidden sweet things of his heart. 
When he had finished he whirled about, 
still glowing with the fire of his music, but 
was suddenly smitten dumb with his old 
awkward embarrassment, a crimson shame 
at his own boldness flaming in his cheeks, 
and a sudden doubt of himself quivering 
in his sensitive mouth. I am always proud 
when I think I had the generosity to wel- 
come him to his own. ‘Dan,’ I said, 
‘you are one of the chosen. Never let 
anything come between you and your 
music. It is your kingdom.’ 

‘« The boy looked at me for a moment in 
silence. Then suddenly his face twisted 
like a child’s and he broke into loud sobs. 
He rushed out of the house as rapidly as 
he had rushed in, and following him tothe 
door, I heard the sound of weeping from 
the dark group of silent pine trees. 

‘After that there was a long time when 
I could never catch sight of him, until one 
day his mother came in with him to ask 
me to give him lessons. ‘We think he 
plays plenty good enough a’ready,’ she 
said cheerfully, ‘but he’s promised to 
study real hard and graduate with his 
class if his father will let him take lessons 
of you. He never liked that’other teach- 
er we had here.’ I agreed, and Dan and 
I were left alone together—the boy all 
blushes and shamefaced embarrassment 
in speaking of his art. 

‘It was only after many months of work 
together that he came to trust me with his 
half-formed aspirations and ideals, though 
I lavished on the big rustic lad every atom 
of tact and sympathy I had. It was not 
that he was hard tolead. On the contrary, 
he had that curious plastic yielding to cir- 
cumstances so often accompanying the 
lyric gift, and once he told me that just 
before I came he had been on the point 


of giving up his music altogether. I ex- 
claimed in horror at this, and he ex- 
plained. ‘Father and mother were so 


much disappointed over me, and the min- 
ister came to talk to me about what was 
right to them, and my Aunt Jane told me 
there were other ways of going wrong and 
breaking your folk’s hearts than by getting 
drunk, and—’ 

‘*T flamed atthis with missionary fervor. 
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It was like a soul to be saved. ‘Dan!’ 
I cried. ‘Don’t listen to them,—they 
don’t know what a precious,—what an in 
estimable, what a sacred treasure you 
have. It is a holy gift from Heaven. 
They are like blind people, —trust me who 
can see!’ 

‘«We were under the pine trees that day, 
it was in early spring, and Dan was lying 
on his back on the brown needles. The 
tears came into his eyes as I spoke, and 
he said fervently: ‘It’s like being let out 
of prison to hear you say that. I want t 
do what’s right, and it nearly kills me to 
be made to think it’s wrong to go on wit 
my music.’ 


oO 


‘« “Never think so again, Dan,’ I cried 
with youthfyl sureness of my convic- 
tions. 

*¢ Heshook his head uncertainly. ‘When 


I am with you I don’t, but at home—’ 
he paused, ‘I’m all they have got—’ 

‘*[ knew the way to exorcise this demon 
of a New England conscience, and took 
him into the house to the piano, where he 
was soon playing Beethoven with a prema- 
ture power and vigor that surprised me. | 
had heard all the great pianists of that day 
and I had never seen one who could move 
me-more, one who could equal the occa 
sional felicities of expression which were 
absolutely ravishing in Dan’s playing. At 
times, through the roughness of his tecl 
nic, there pierced a poignant beauty that 
used to leave me quite breathless. I have 
heard all the great artists since then, but 
a certain throbbing spontaneity whic 
his, and which recreated the 
played, they all lack. 

‘«'The scene under the pines came back to 
me with a pang of compunction the next 
fall when his mother came to see me, her 
face swollen with weeping, to ask me to 
use my influence with Dan in turning him 
to his duty. ‘He'll kill his father yet!’ 
she sobbed. ‘My husband is just heart 
broken over his shiftlessness—the only 
child we have, and we’ve done everything 
in the world for him! To think a son of 
mine should be so lacking in a sense of 
duty! He’s just told his father that he 
won’t go into the factory at all—and | 
thought Daniel would have astroke! I’m 
going to get the minister to talk to him 
again, and I thought if you would—’ 
She hurried away, her face buried in her 
handkerchief, leaving me with the 
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hesitation in my youthful, one-sided view 
of life. For a moment I blamed myself 
for fostering rebellion in Dan, and I almost 
decided to withdraw altogether from the 
responsibility of shaping his life, but later 
[ felt again that, if I stood aloof, I would 
be leaving an exquisite and fragile flower 
to be ruthlessly thrust under the sod by a 
plow. 

‘¢ Although I had decided, I had no op- 
portunity to act on my decision, for that 
very evening came the letter from your 
father, telling of your mother’s death, and 
begging me, his only sister, with no family 
of her own, to come to his desolate 
house.”’ 

The younger woman caught her hand 
and kissed it. ‘*I know your side of 
the story from that moment, dearest— 
absorbing care, so loving and so complete 
that father’s children never knew they had 
lost a mother. Did you see your boy 
again before you left? ’’ 

‘Yes, he played for me once, some- 
thing from a Wagner opera, I had some- 
how secured, though nobody knew him 
then. How he did play that! Ah, what 
would he have said to modern music ?’’ 

There was a pause, and then the niece 
said: ‘* You speak as though he were dead. 
Is he ?” 

‘*No—and yes. I saw him in West 
Ripley last week—the first time since those 
days. I had not even heard of him, I 
was so busy those first years with my new 
and beautiful duty of caring for you little 
ones. I only heard that his father died 
soon after I left, but that was all till I saw 
him! ” 

‘* What is he like now, Auntie ?’’ 

‘*Qld and fat and bald. I felt posi- 
tively sick when I learned that the pallid, 
fat old man with puffy hands who took up 
the collection in church was all that was 
left of my joyous, youthful genius, singing 
his heart away at the piano. 

‘«He is a pillar of the church, the promi- 
nent citizen of West Ripley, a member of 
the State Senate. His mother—still a 
vigorous old lady—told me with thankful 
and remorseful tears in her eyes how she 
had misjudged Daniel. ‘I used to think 
he might go wrong or queer, when he was 
a boy. Maybe you remember how odd he 
was, but the minister and I kept working 
with him, and praying for him, and then 
when his father died and he had me to 
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take care of and the factory to run he 
seemed to sober down. He worked like a 
madman for three or four years, and then 
once he told me he was trying to make 
enough to stop and learn some more 
music. ‘That upset me so as I can’t say. 
It just seemed to me as though I couldn’t 
bear it, when I’d thought he was all cured 
of that nonsense. And I thought anyway 
’twas time for him to be settling down with 
a family of his own, and so I sort o’ engi- 
neered him toward my cousin’s step-daugh 
ter. She was an awful pretty girl and dead 
in love with Dan. After they were married, 
he did really and truly sober down and 
I’ve never heard him say .a word about 
music since. 

«It’s queer, he swung right t’ other way 
and never would touch the piano, not 
even to play hymns of a Sunday evening, 
as we'd like to have him. He won’t stay 
in the room where one of his girls is pra 
tisin’—seems to despise it now as much as 
he used to love it. Unreasonable, ain’t 
it? She’s a real, practical, sensible woman 
—his wife is—and anyway there’s nothing 
so settling for a young man as being mar- 
ried and having a family. He’s been the 
best son and husband and father you can 
think of—he’s a good man, Daniel is, if he 
is my son.’ 

‘«She told me all this while we were wait 
ing for dinner in Dan’s house. A little 
later his rosy, buxom daughters came in, 
talking animatedly of a church fair. Dan 
was late, through some extra business at 
the factory and had to hurry through his 
dinner. 

‘* Afterwards, old Mrs. Marvin asked me 
to play, and with all my soul torn between 
pity and sorrow and content, I played the 
‘Sonata Appassionata.’ When I finished | 
looked at Dan. He was paler than usua! 
and the big pouches under his eyes hung 
down heavily, but for one instant he looked 
at me with the eyes of the boy under the 
pine trees—eyes filled with tears. And 





then it was all over—like the last flicker of 


a dying candle. He puffed his big black 
cigay played with his youngest daughter 
who sat on his knee, repelled good- 
naturedly the importunate demands of the 
others for his purse, and looked at me and 
the world with the keen and shallow eyes 
of the successful business man. ‘The ugly 
duckling had developed into no useless 
swan, but had satisfied the reasonable and 
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THE SEARCH 


loving demands of the duck yard. How 
could 1 do anything but sorrow? How 
dared I do anything but rejoice ?’’ 

Her niece rose to her knees and threw 
her arms about the older woman. ‘‘ You’ve 
been telling me two stories,’’ she cried, 
‘‘yours as well as your boy’s. Dear 
Mother-Aunt, I never knew before that 
you, too, were an ugly duckling who was 
not allowed to develop into a swan! I 
never knew what you were sacrificing for 
all the loving service that made our child- 
hood so sweet. But dearest, I cannot re- 
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gret it—there is no life but that for you, 
the best life can give you—love in a home, 
and children. Why, when I think of my 
own children!”’ her face all alight with a 
soft fervor of domesticity, ‘‘ would I give 
them up for all the music in the world. 
And think how we love you! You may 
not have grown to be a beautiful swan, but 
you have grown to be something better— 
to be an angel!’’ 

Her aunt smiled at her affectionately, 
‘‘you are right dear,—love is best—of 
course you are right,—and yet—’”’ 









THE SEARCH 


By Clinton Scollard 


ITHOUT, beneath the lustrous day, 


By many a bowered and blossomed way, 


I sought, with unavailing stress, 


For happiness! 


When skies leaned lowering overhead, 


Came one with visage grave who said— 


“If ever thou thy search wouldst win, 


Look thou within!” 
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PAINTING 


Contemporaneous Patnting— The Academic and Naturalistic Schools 
—The Work of Brown, Abbey, Melchers and Winslow Homer 


By Charles H. Caffin 


AUTHOR OF 


the story of American 
painting comes down to the 
period covered by the past 
twenty years, the number 
of painters multiplies so fast, 

DE > and they are seen at such 
close range, that it becomes more difficult 
to select from the crowd of names those 
most representative of the tendencies and 
conditions. For it is with the latter, I 
must remind the reader, we have decided 
to be occupied mainly. 

Now the conditions may be summed up 
as a singular combination of cosmopolitan- 
ism and local patriotism. On the one hand, 
the foreign travel of Americans, even 
more than the influx of foreign emigrants, 
has flavored the life at home, for while our 
people go abroad for pleasure as well as 
for the gathering of experience and knowl- 
edge, the latter is probably the motive of 
the majority, and all have that American 
quality of acquisitiveness, of quick recep- 
tiveness to impressions, and find in the 
exercise of it an important source of 
pleasure. Then by reason of that other 
national trait of communicativeness, the 
traveler returned, becomes a hander-on of 
these impressions to others, who are as 
eager to receive them. Thus throughout 





. 
‘HOW TO STUDY PICTURES,” ETC. 


the land, in villages, towns, and cities, 
through social intercourse, women’s clubs, 
and the influence of the school class-room, 
a propaganda of foreign impressions is be- 
ing continually carried on. On the other 
hand, the average American is as disin- 
clined for permanent expatriation, as at- 
tached to his own country, as a French- 
man; he makes himself at home everywhere, 
but it is to return with a keener zest to 
what alone for him is really home. And 
his pride in the latter is no less now, be- 
cause he no longer believes that what was 
good enough for the Fathers of his country 
is good enough for him. It is to him in 
the largest sense a new and spacious world, 
an Eldorado of discovered and still to be 
developed possibilities. And among the 
possibilities, already opened up by the 
stimulus of foreign impressions and to be 
fostered by local pride and patriotism, is 
that of a native school of painting. 
‘Toward laying the foundation of this an 
extfaordinary amount has been accom- 
plished. Since the Centennial Exhibition 
at Philadelphia in 1876, art schools have 
multiplied and the instruction given in 
them has been brought into line with the 
best modern methods; museums, institutes, 
and exhibitions claim in the aggregate 
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their millions of annual vi the mind 
of the people is being habituated, at least, 
to the idea that art is one form of mental 
sustenance and recreation. And through 
all this immense leavening of the popular 
imagination, set working first of all by 
foreign influences, is gradually being real- 
ized a pride in the achievements of our 
Own artists, 

These have been signal 


tors; 


ind rapid, and 





Varjorie Manners, by J. J. Shannon 


we are so accustomed in this cour 
developments of lightning rapidity, 
already people are beginning to claim for 
American painting an equal rank with that 


of Europe, while others are forecastin 
the existence of a distinct American school 


While myself an avowed believer in the 

future of American art, I do not see muc] 

present advantage in either this conten 

tion or this peculation So far, the main 
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growths of our painting are off-shoots of 
some one or other of foreign influences. 
Therefore to understand its tendencies one 
must look abroad for the sources of inspi- 
ration. 


THE ACADEMIC AND NATURALISTIC SCHOOLS 


There is here the same distinction as 
exists abroad, between the Academic and the 
Naturalistic motive; but with us the former 
has comparatively few exponents. ‘There 
are several reasons for this. ‘The Academic 
is based upon the pre-eminence of line 
over color, of drawing over painting. Some 
of its thick-and-thin adherents have even 
asserted that ‘‘ drawing is everything,’’ 
but the more reasonable argument is that 
a feeling for form is much more general 
than the color-gift, which indeed is excep- 
tional, and that drawing can more readily 
be made the basis of a scientific system of 
instruction for the training of the eye, 
hand, and taste. «Taking the human 
figure as the natural model and classic 
sculpture as the model of perfection, it is 
possible to uphold a standard of taste and 
instruction, in furtherance of which the 
Academic system in France, as maintained 
in the £cole des Beaux Arts, is a Govern- 
ment institution, encouraged by official 
honors. Our own schools emulate this 
by making the drawing of the human 
figure the basis of art instruction; never- 
theless, academic painting in this country 
is conspicuous for its scarcity. There are 
many reasons. ‘To excel in the drawing 
of the human figure demands a more per- 
sistent and exacting labor than most of 
our impetuous young students are willing 
to expend, so they hurry on to paint be- 
fore they have really learned to draw and 
never acquire a facility in the use of form. 
On the other hand, those who do possess 
a facility, are discouraged from applying 
it, owing to the prejudice that still exists 
in this country against the most expressive 
treatment of the human figure—the nude. 
We have traveled some distance from the at- 
titude of mind of 1847, when Hiram Power's 
statue of the ‘‘Greek Slave’’ reached 
Cincinnati, and, before it was allowed to 
be put on exhibition, was privately ex- 
amined in the interests of public morals 
by a jury of clergymen! Yet, even so re- 
cently as last summer, the sale by a rep- 
utable firm of art publishers of photo- 
graphs of a nude that had been accepted 
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and hung at the annual exhibition of the 
Society of American Artists, was forbidden 
by the Comstock Society for the Suppres- 
sion of Vice. 

But the popular indifference toward the 
nude in painting is not only due to moral 
prejudice; it is the result also of a popular 
preference for what is conceived to be real. 


INFLUENCE OF AMERICAN LIFE ON AMERI- 
CAN PAINTING 


The conditions of life with us, even our 
system of education, are not conducive to 
the exercise of imagination, it is the actual 
which counts and is courted, and our ideal 
is to eultivate the faculty of recognizing, 
confronting, and mastering facts. The art, 
therefore, which primarily appeals to us is 
that of writing, not in its higher range of 
poetry, but in that which treats of the facts 
of life—the novel and the newspaper. The 
former during a quarter of a century has 
been dominated by the realistic motive, 
analyzing and recording with tedious pre- 
cision the sordidness, the prosiness, or 
comfortable ineptitudes of average life. It 
is true that of late some of our younger 
writers have felt the glow of the larger 
issues, spiritual and social, that underlie 
the material surface, reaching after the 
soul of the facts; and discovering the latent 
idealism that throbs below the crust. But, 
on the other hand, hardening it perpetu- 
ally, magnifying the facts, and obscuring 
the soul of them, is that still more popular 
form of literary sustenance—the news- 
paper. Not a little imagination may be 
expended in conceiving the facts, but the 
latter are presented with such an orgy of 
circumstantial detail, that no imagination 
is encouraged in the reader, who, on the 
contrary, has his mind continually de- 
bauched with a riot of triviality or of worse. 
In such a mental atmosphere as is thereby 
created, it is difficult to see how art can 
lift itself from the ground and put forth 
flowers of eminent excellence. 

If it is to do so, it can only be by being 
ro rteg in the facts and conditions of Amer- 
ican life, so deeply as to reach below 
the surface-crust to the heart and soul at 
bottom. Therefore, while I can enjoy the 
abstract perfection of line, the sensitive 
expression of light-illumined flesh-tones, 
and the purity of sentiment that may be 
represented in a nude painting, I do not 
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The Sonata, by 


see how this form of art can ever be with 
us anything but a luxury for the few. If our 
art is to incorporate 
consciousness of the people—which in a 
democracy seems fitting—it can only be by 
pursuing some motive closer to the peo- 
ple’s needs and better aspirations. Of 
this so far, there is little hint: at present 
our art is still an exotic, nourished upon 


itself into the larger 


Irving R. Wiles 
alien soil, not yet rooted in that t 
it has been transplanted. 

An illustration of this, I 
think, is to be found in the 
nude for decorative purposes 
public buildings. It has been tht 
ployed, and admirably so far as sk 
feeling are concerned, by Robert 
Edward Simmons, H. Blas 
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Elihu Vedder, Walter Shirlaw and Henry 
Oliver Walker. The argument in favor of 
such use is the eminently decorative possi- 
bilities of the nude figure, and the fact that 
the old masters, especially of the Italian 
and French schools, used it freely, for the 
most part associating with it some symbol 
in order to give it an allegorical signifi- 
cance. But the significance in itself is 
of no value and little interest, and, being 
generally based on some classic allusion, is 
not intelligible to an age that has little in 
common with the classics. It belongs, in 
fact, like the use of the nude figure in 
general decoration, to an age remote from 
the present, being a product of social and 
mental conditions entirely alien to our own. 
The introduction of such into a great na- 
tional institution, like the Library of Con- 
gress, is at best but a graceful affectation 
of the past and contributes nothing to the 
present interpretation of life through art. 

In the case of an easel picture, however, 
the circumstances are different; and such 
a nude as, for example, ‘‘ The Reflection,’’ 
by the late Benjamin R. Fitz (1855-1891), 
will continue to be a delight to cultivated 
tastes. It represents a girl standing in a 
pool, gazing down at the water, and pos- 
sesses those qualities that are most desira- 
ble in such a subject— refined drawing, a 
firm and supple rendering of the flesh, 
choiceness of intention and feeling, and a 
just poise between being alive and not 
alive; a poise above that border line where 
art is instinct with nature but nature 
merges into art. The treatment, in fact, 
is abstract, affecting the mind with purely 
abstract sensations. 

This quality of subject in a picture, as I 
have said, is rather rare in American paint- 
ing. Many examples could be quoted, 
notably those of Elihy Vedder, but, for 
the most part, the sentiment is simply an 
expression of the artist’s own feeling; it is 
not based upon an idea that is either sug- 
gested by the sister art of poetry or which 
might be translated into poetic form. Now 
this is a fact worth observing, for it notes 
a psychological distinction, corresponding 
with a difference of race. It is in Anglo- 
Saxon art that a fondness for picturing an 
idea prevails, while Gallic art is more con- 
spicuous for its absence. The German 
Boecklin and the English Burne-Jones are 
only very signal instances of a tendency 
that pervades the art of both countries; 
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whereas in France the motive, upheld by 
official authority and sanctioned by racial 
preference both in painting and literature, 
is to be indifferent to subject as compared 
with the importance of perfecting the form 
of expression. In the art of Germany 
stiJl survives something of the wild poetry 
that was nursed in her dim forests, in the 
English a portion of Shakespeare’s spirit 
and the imagination that association with 
the ocean fosters. But the French, de- 
scendants of the Romans, that nation of 
administrators and engineers, still value 
above other considerations the constructive 
qualities of logical and perfect method. In 
accordance with this preference, they are 
jealous of the independence of each art; 
will not, for example, confuse the domain 
of literature with that of painting, and in 
each, as I have said, reckon highest, the 
technical perfection of form. 

Let us search a little further into the 
effects of academic influence, especially in 
relation to the subject of the pictures. So 
far we have dwelt chiefly on one aspect 
of the academic style—the nude; but 
it includes, of course, the draped figure 
also. ‘The earliest of the academic paint- 
ers of France, whether we go back to 
Poussin or prefer to start with David's re 
vival, took, as we have said, the antique 
statue as their model of perfection. Their 
‘*marbleized’’ figures were hard in out 
line, posed in affected attitudes in formal 
compositions, having neither the hue nor 
the animation of life; set in surroundings 
as hard as themselves, without suggestion 
of real light or atmosphere. Gradually, 
however, this narrow view of painting as 
merely an imitation in paint of the quali- 
ties of sculpture, became modified by the 
growing tendency in literature as well as in 
painting toward realism. Subjects were 
chosen from actual life, or from what the 
painter imagined was actual; the figures 
took on natural attitudes and grouped 
themselves according to the requirements 
of the episode depicted, amid surroundings 
appropriate thereto. Sometimes an ap- 
pearance of real light crept into the scene; 
but not often, and still less often any sug- 
gestion of atmosphere; while always the 
hard outlines remained and the smooth, 
‘* faultily faultless ’’ surfaces, so that the 
figures do not really seem to have life and 
movement; they are after all only posing. 
A further characteristic of this class of pic- 
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ture is a general highly wrought finish. 
Instead of a gradation of effects, in which 
there is a subordination of parts to the 
main issue, everything is given a promi- 
nence, as if it were the only thing in the 
picture, so that the effect of exsemdle is 
lost in a distraction of details. Whereas 
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can painters, as a body, are inclined to 
halt. Most of them have received their 
training in France, and thence have im- 
bibed a strong realization of the impor- 
tance of the technique, and a distrust of 
any subject for their pictures that may 
seem to have a literary taint; on the other 
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The Shepherdess, by Gari Melchers 


art consists in selection and arrangement, 
so as to produce a concentrated and cen- 
tealized impression, these pictures simply 
present a pictorial inventory of everything 
in sight, as the camera does in the hands 
of an inartistic operator. 

Now between the respective tendencies 
of Gallic and Anglo-Saxon motive, Ameri- 


hand, there is so much of the Anglo-Saxon 
in their blood, the love of home, the zest for 
adventure, so much in the history and 
growth of their country to stir emotions, 


that they have a fund of sentiment and 
feeling. It has been exhibited in our 
painting in two ways: first of all, in the 


choice of subjects which involve a sympa- 
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thetic appeal ; later, under the influence 
of the Barbizon School, in expression of 
feeling through the technical expression. 


WORK OF J. G. BROWN 


Our most popular representative of the 
first of these two methods of painting has 
been John G. Brown. An Englishman by 
birth, born at Durham in 1831, he came 
to this country about his twentieth year, 
and with the quick eye of a stranger for 
what is novel to him, began to paint the 
types of people around him, finally settling 
down to the representation of the New 
York street boy. His pictures of the boy 
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the real thing; at least the box is; you can 
swear to the woodwork, and every nail is 
there as naturally as can be; the boy, too, 
though perhaps a trifle healthier in hue 
and more virtuous in expression than the 
gutter-bred ‘‘ gamin,’’ is undoubtedly a 
boy, and there is no mistaking the attract- 
iveness of his smile and gleaming eyes. It 
is all the very thing, just as a good-natured 
mind may picture it, real enough to be 
accepted as reality. And in the first stage 
of picture appreciation, the obviousness of 
the thing, notwithstanding that it is only 
paint and canvas, is a source of wonder- 
ment and satisfaction. By and by, how- 
ever, the picture lover gradually discovers 


A Sunbeam from the South, by John G. Brown 


The contrast 


upon the sidewalk, selling papers, shining 
shoes, or larking with hig fellows, won ad- 
mirers, and he has continued to paint them 
ever since. ‘There are few collectors of 
pictures in this country who have not at 
some time or other owned a Brown; there 
are still fewer who have not in the course 
of their artistic development disposed of it 
in favor of another kind of picture. He 
has, therefore, had an immense influence 
upon public taste, even though he has but 
aroused an interest that afterwards passed 
on and left him. It has been a perennial 
influence; for the first stage in the appre- 
ciation of pictures is to recognize in them 
the obviously recognizable. Here is a boy 
and a shoe-blacking box; admirably like 


between this canvas and the idealistic paintings on tie opposite page is humorous, 


that in pictures there is a possibility of a 
more abstract enjoyment; that he wishes 
to have his imagination played upon; and 
then the very obviousness of these pic- 
tures of Brown’s palls on him. Yet if, 
after passing on to other kinds of pictures, 
he looks back on these, he should admit 
how skilful they are within the limits that 
they atgempt to compass, and how large 
a part they have played in fostering a love 
of painting. 

Also very popular in their day were the 
academic pictures of George H. Boughton 
and C. Y. Turner. ‘The former brought 
from England, when a baby, lived first in 
Albany and later in New York until his 
twenty-seventh year, when aftet a visit to 
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Arcadia, by H. Siddons Mowbray 


Paris he settled down in England, which 
henceforth remained his home. He be- 
came identified with subjects suggesting 
early 'New England life; especially with 
pictures of comely Puritan maidens, though 
the English peasantry and the days of 
Cromwell also afforded matter for his brush. 
He had a lively appreciation of the beau- 
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ties of rural nature, and this, like the 
figures of his maidens, he represented with 
a certain facile delicacy of manner that 


was feminine in character. ‘The old 
colonial times also, particularly tl! tory 
of.‘ Evangeline,’’ furnished ‘Turner with 


subjects, until he abandoned his easel for 
mural painting. He is a thoroughly skil- 





The Harvest Procession, by Will H. Low 
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ful draughtsman, and his pictures exhibited 
so much grace of invention, and had so 
sweet a heart-ring, that their popularity 
is easy to understand. Like Boughton’s 
too, they chimed in with what is very dear 
to the imagination—the old order of life, 
seen through the mist of time as an idyl 
of simple and wholesome living. 


EDWIN A. ABBEY 


Sut the most conspicuous exponent that 
we have to-day of the picture with a so- 





Reverie, by 


' 
called literary subject is Edwin A. Abbey. 
3orn in Philadelphia, in 1852, a pupil of 
the Pennsylvania Academy, he became a 
draughtsman in the publishing house of 
Harper & Brothers. Those were the 
days of reproduction by wood engraving, 
and his duty was to draw the picture on the 
block. Gradually this method was super- 
ceded by the mechanical process of photo- 
engraving, and with this transition Abbey’s 
career as an illustrator is closely identified. 
The newer methods offered increased op- 
portunity of originality and skill on the 
part of the draughtsman, and soon Abbey 
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became known as one of the most original 
and skilful, especially in the use of pen and 
ink. His illustrations to ‘* Herrick’s 
Poems’’ had so much charm of invention 
and such a sympathy with and insight into 
the old-time feeling and environment, that 
he was commissioned by his publishers to 
go to England and gather material for a 
series of illustrations of ‘*She Stoops to 
Conquer.’’ ‘This visit proved the turning 
point of his career. He found in Eng 
land, not only material for his drawings, but 
also the mental suggestion and atmosphere 


Wyatt Faton 


that his artistic development craved. He 
settled in England, married a New York 
lady, and has since made his home at 
Morgan Hall, an old manor house at Fair- 
ford in Oxfordshire. The success which 
his work achieved enabled him, without 
abandgning illustration, to devote a con- 
stantly increasing attention to oil painting. 
In the latter medium he continued the 
same purposes and characteristics that he 
had adopted in his illustrations. ‘The 
basis of the picture is still the subject; an 
old world one, frequently taken from some 
scene in Shakespeare’s plays, later, in the 
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series Of decorations in the Boston Public 
Library, embodying the story of the ‘‘ Holy 
Grail.’’ They are presented with an 
archaeological exactness of costume and 
accessories, and with much dramatic action 
and regard for individual characterization. 
They are rich in color, showing a prefer- 
ence for blacks, whites and scarlet; though 
it is to be noted that Abbey is only in a 
limited sense a colorist. To borrow a 
musical simile, he does not compose the 
colors in a harmony, but introduces sepa- 
rate melodies of color, and spots his pictures 
with these as a draughtsman with pen and 
ink spots the blacks and whites in his com- 
position. Indeed, in this respect, as well 
as because of the importance given to sub- 
ject and his method of building up his ef- 
fects for the main purpose of telling the 
story of the scene, Abbey, while working 
in oil, still remains an illustrator; upon that 
larger scale which is distinguished as ‘ his- 
torical painting.’’ He is the most impor- 
tant survivor, in fact, of the vogue of the 
historical subject; and in consequence was 
selected to paint the official picture of 
King Edward’s Coronation. That vogue 
has given way before the increased atten- 
tion paid to the manner of representation, 
rather than to the subject; to the aim of 
the modern painter to study his subject at 
close and intimate range, for which pur- 
pose he chooses simple ones, and to make 
the expression of his picture chiefly de- 
pend upon technical expression. In this 
newer aim the American painter has fol- 
lowed the lead of the Barbizon artists. 

As noted in an earlier chapter, the 
influence under which our earliest travel- 
ing students came was particularly that 
of the Barbizon artists, who through their 
pictures exercised also an immense influ- 
ence upon lay appreciation in America. In 
the formation of that little colony of de- 
voted men upon the outskirts of the Forest 
of Fontainebleau, Rousseau had _ been 
leader. It was discontent with the teach- 
ing and practice of the Academic School 
of painting and the example of the English- 
man, Constable, and the landscapes of the 
seventeenth century Dutchmen in the 
Louvre, which determined him to seek his 
lessons and inspiration from nature. For 
similar reasons he was joined by Dupré, 
Diaz, Millet, Jacque, Corot, Troyon and 
Daubigny. They represented two streams 
of naturalistic motive; one, in the direc- 
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tion of pure landscape, wherein Rousseau 
and Corot were the leaders; the other, in 
that of representing the peasant in relation 
to his surroundings, the special province 
of Millet. These two streams of motive 
irrigated the field of European art and 
overflowed into our own. 


MILLET’S INFLUENCE 


Millet’s art, being more immediately re- 
lated to humanity, reached the popular 
imagination sooner. It chimed with the 
voice of democracy, that was discovering 
itself in a growing sympathy between man 
and man and in the recognition of th 
dignity, as a plausible, if rather pathetic, 
explanation of the necessity of labor. It 
was the gospel of a new religion; and, in 
emulation of the high priest of it, sprang 
up a host of imitators. Our own men, for 
the most part, grasped at the two extremes 
of this new motive and missed the soul of it. 
They saw only the picturesque aspect of 
the subject, its picture-making opportuni- 
ties by reason of quaint costumes and 
quainter implements and customs; they 
stayed abroad painting amiably sentimental 
records of the foreign peasantry; but for 
the realities of labor in their own country 
forneither the pathos nor the grandeur of 
the forces which were at work in its ex- 
traordinary upbuilding, had they any eyes. 
The American laborer in his overalls did 
not offer to their imaginations the neces- 
sarily picturesque accessories. ‘They were 
intent on painting clothes, and the hu- 
manity underneath escaped them. 

Of all our painters, who, remaining 
abroad, have followed the peasant vogue, 
there is, perhaps, only two who have really | 
penetrated into the humanity of their sub- 
ject. One is Gari Melchers, who has made 
a special study of the peasants of Holland. 
His men and women are the very reverse 


of the prettily sentimental type; homely 
favored, uncouth, stolid; yet beneath this 
harsh exterior one may feel a slumbering 
soul, a heart subdued by experience, the 
slow-working emotions, stunted and stayed 
by the hard exactions of toil. And what 


Melchers has done by the Dutch peasants 
Eugene Vail has done by the fisherfolk of 
Brittany; but with adifference. While the 
former’s drawing is very strong, it is also 
extremely hard in outline and in surface, 
with no suggestion of atmosphere, and the 
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color, rather sharp and staring, only imi- 
tates the appearances of objects ; it involves 
no harmony of arrangement, and conse- 
quently has no independent charm of 
emotional suggestion. Melchers isa search- 
ing analyst, stating without comment of 
his own exactly what he sees; but, as I 
have said, he sees belowthe surface. Vail, 
on the other hand, while seeing into the 
soul of his subject, views it with a personal 
sympathy and interprets, so to speak, in 
terms of spirit rather than matter. That 
is to say, he does not compel your atten- 
tion to the physical properties of the figures 
and the landscape; he envelops the whole 
in atmosphere, enriching it with somber 
but tenderly impressive harmony of color; 
so that the picture is as full of mystery as 
of suggestion. It puts us into spirit-com- 
munion with the place and its inhabitants; 
which, as I understand it, involves a 
superior knowledge and at the same time 
an acknowledgment of how much there is 
unknowable. It represents the vision of 
a poet, 


WINSLOW HOMER AND HORATIO WALKER 


Among artists, residing in America, we 
have already in an earlier chapter noted 
Winslow Homer; how he lives and works 
upon a rocky spit of coast near Scarboro, 
Maine, and has represented the fishermen 
and their women, the simple heroism of 
their lives, and its relation to the ever 
present might and immensity of the ocean, 
In a spirit equally true to Millet’s, Horatio 
Walker has painted for many years among 
the peasantry on the island of Orleans in 
the St. Lawrence. But, in his case the 
artistic prompting is not so original as 
Homer’s, for the people are descendants 
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of French settlers; themselves to all intents 
and purposes French, preserving even the 
implements and customs of their ancestors. 
But Walker’s interest in and sympathy 
with them is original and sincere; in con- 
sequence of which his work, besides being 
technically fine, whether he works in oil 
or water colors, is big with purpose, brim- 
ming with appeals to the imagination. For 
he sees his subject in the large, the main 
essential character of it, and with a fulness 
of knowledge born of long and sympathetic 
intimacy, that knows to a nicety how little 
to put in, so as to elucidate, without im- 
pairing the total impression. It represents 
a large order of mind, allied to a rare skil- 
fulness of hand. j 

While recognizing how few Americans, 
either at home or abroad have done vital 
work along the line of Millet’s example, 
we must not overlook the fact that the same 
is true of painters of other countries. He 
has had hosts of imitators, but out of all 
these the men who have displayed any 
original force can be numbered on the two 
hands. It was because Millet was a genius 
that he discovered in an unexpected field 
amine of artistic motive; other, smaller, 
men have but worked the surface. More- 
over, as far as this country is concerned, 
the subject of labor is not one that enlists 
an altogether sympathetic study. It is a 
belligerent factor in our civilization; trou- 
blesome, and productive often of gen- 
eral inconvenience; a thing to repel 
rather than to encourage sympathetic in- 
timacy. 

And it is intimacy, as well of observa- 
tion as of insight, which has become a pre- 
vailing motive with our painters; a topic 
that we will continue in our next chapter. 
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HE winds of the South, 
All fragrant with blossom, 


Shall fly to your mouth 


And steal to your bosom ; 


The day songs of meadows 


Around you shall leap, 


And melt in cool shadows 


To soothe you to sleep. 


N° song of the grove, 


No birdling at nest, 


So sweet as your love— 


So soft as your breast. 


No night-moth that flies, 


No honey it sips, 


So soft as your eyes— 


So sweet as your lips. 


HE winds of the West, 


The stars without number, 


Shall lull you to rest— 


Shall soothe you to slumber. 


The summer around you, 


The sunshine above you, 
With gladness surround you— 
Dear heart! how I love you! 






































The Terrible Turkish Titan emitting pure Constantinople-ese at every bound 
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FATTENING OF DAVID 


By W. Bates Adams 


ILLUSTRATED BY LYNN BOGUE HUNT 


IKENDAL’S grocery scales 


| showed David Bowers’ 


yA weight at the end of his 
Ve eighth week on earth to be 
ee 


y) eleven pqunds, an avoirdu- 
Sk pois, unless I have been mis- 
informed by a number of maternal special- 
ists, quite proper for a child at that age. 
At the end of his first decade he was still 
close to the accepted standards of weight 
and measurement, and it was not until his 
eleventh year that he began walking with 
the elect in the realm of the extraordinary. 

About this time, however, with David 
very crude and unfinished, Nature, proverbi- 
ally the Lady Bountiful, suddenly ran short 
of David Bowers’ material—an awkward 
predicament. 
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But the Dameis nothingif not resourceful. 

Abijah Long, the village Solon, who by 
means of Herculean effort had completely 
subjugated the cover of Hi’s cracker barrel, 
explained her handling of the affair as 
follows: 

“Fer somethin’ like ten year Natur stood 
on Dave’s toes an’ pulled him up by his ears 
—sorter cold-drawed him, like they do 
pianny wire—till he wuz nigh six foot high. 
There wuz pesky little of him, but she 
spread him out all she knowed how. 
Thunderation! Even his freckles wuz pulled 
up till they wuz egg-shape. I don’t reckon,” 
he continued, ‘‘ez Dave has innerds like 
most folks—ef he had they’d be jest boun’ 
ter make him lumpy lookin’.” 

Such observations had a depressing effect 
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on David during the early stages of his 
elongation, but when ridicule gave place to 
wonderment, and speculation as to whether 
he might not finally be drawn out of sight, 
he became proud of his tinusualness and 
encouraged the idea that he possibly lacked 
the usual complement of “‘ innerds,” deeming 
that an added glory. 

But to-day’s joy is oft to-morrow’s sorrow, 
and David’s “‘to-morrow”’ came on that day 
when he first became conscious of the fact 
that he did possess ‘‘innerds’”’—one, at least 
—a heart. The stethoscopic medium through 
which he became aware of this rather univer- 
sal organ was a certain Matilda Brown, 
plump, fair and vivacious, and when David 
had recovered from the shock caused by his 
anatomical find he began courting at once, 
without dissimulation and with no thought 
at first that his lack of adipose tissue was 
any handicap. 

Then again spoke the oracle of the 
cracker barrel; the echo of his word reached 
David and he was disquieted. 

“Ef that Cupid feller hez hit Dave 
Bowers,” remarked Abijah, ‘he must be er 
durned good shot. I read once in er book 
called Ivan Ho, er somethin’ like that, ’bout 
er feller ez could split willer switches with 
er bow an’ arrer—reckon he en Cupid must 
b’long ter th’ same fam’ly. Thunderation! 
Yer don’t reckon Tillie Brown’s goin’ ter 
confine herself ter one hairpin, do yer, when 
she kin git er hull package fer three cents ?”’ 

““Mebbe she will an’ mebbe she wont,” 
snorted David when he heard this, “but 
when I want infermation on that pint I 
reckon I won’t ask no ole he-hen ez hatches 
out all his idees settin’ on er cracker bar’l 
six days er week. I'll go ter headquarters.” 

But despite this bold retort, David soon 
discovered that his bosom was altogether 
too small to accommodate Abijah’s shaft of 
satire and Cupid’s dart as well—one or the 
other must be plucked out. He decided, 
therefore, to go at once to headquarters, in 
other words, Matilda Brown, and find out 
just how matters stood. 

He chose the Saturday night before the 
circus to put his fate to the test, and after 
supper he donned his Sunday best and 
sought counsel of the mirror. The result 
was not reassuring; never before, it seemed, 
had he appeared so fearfully thin. 

“T ain’t no better’n er skelerton,” he 
groaned, and then: of despondency was 
born inspiration. 
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Undressing hastily, he went to the chest 
where he kept his winter clothes and 
from it a suit of heavy underwear. T! 
put on and then again his outer garm¢ 
and once more took counsel of the g 
receiving encouragement but not full sati 
faction. Finally, upon a foundation of 
three suits of winter woolens he hung 
outer apparel. Love endureth much. 

His final consultation with the mirror 
quite satisfactory; to be sure, he looked 
rather queer and lumpy in spots, but the 
effect as a whole was, to David at least, 
rather pleasing than otherwise. 

David’s domicile and the home of Matilda 
were some distance apart and before he had 
traversed half the distance the weight of his 
clothing and of his errand bore heavily upon 
flesh and spirit, but there was no wavering 
of purpose—he wasn’t built on those | 
I refer again to Abijah Long. 

“‘Dave air cert’nly er mos’ detarmined 
cuss—allers wuz. I rekerlec’ one day whet 
he warn’t no higher’n er bar’l, ole m 
Bowers call him an’ he sez ter him, sez he, 


‘Dave, yew jest go up ter th’ ten-acre an’ 
bring in th’ bull calf, an’ don’t yer be er 
lettin’ of him git erway frum ye an’ go er 
tearin’ all over creation, neither.’ So Dave 
he went up ter th’ ten-acre an’ ontied th’ bull 
calf, which wuz erbout seven month old an’ 
some able. But when Dave tried ter lead 
him, th’ calf sud’nly concluded he warn’t no 


chariot ter be drug eroun; lowed ef he wuz 
goin’ ter be er part er that circus, he’d rut 
be one er th’ prancin’ steeds at th’ head er 
th’ percession. In persoonce er this idee he 
begun prancin’ eroun’ th’ ten-acre an’ Dave 
bein’ on th’ tother end er th’ rope naterly 
follered. Fer er ways he managed ter keep 
er footin’ of it, but twarn’t long afore he 
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slidin’ erlong on his stummick an’ bumpin’ 
erlong on his back. Now an’ then he 
ploughed through er bed er nettles an’ 


mowed down er bunch er thistle, but mor 
pertic’ler an’ frequent he runned over 
stumps an’ stuns; th’ ten-acre warn’t no 
croquet groun’. 

“But Dave he hanged on ter th’ rop 
regardless. 

‘“‘Bimeby th’ calf gits sorter tired er’ th’ 
ten-acre an’ th’ bars bein’ handy he pranced 
inter th’ orchard an’ Dave sampled th’ bark 
that wuz onto most every tree thar. He 
jolted th’ Baldwins an’ jarred th’ King 
apples; he scraped erquaintance with th’ 
Greenin’s an’ butted th’ Sheep’s Noses, an’ 
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“But Dave he hanged on”’ 


he didn’t no ways n’glect th’ Golden Pippins 
—it wuz rough sleddin’. 

“ But he still kept erholt er th’ rope. 

“When th’ calf got inter th’ medder lot, 
th’ goin’ wuz some easier, but I reckon even 
thar it come some short er ther comfort an’ 
stiddiness of er funeral percession. When 
they come ter th’ medder brook, th’ calf he 
jumped clean over it, but Dave follerin’ 
quite immejit somehow went clean inter it. 
He didn’t stay into it long but he warn’t 
perticler dusty when he come out. Then th’ 
calf reckoned it wuz time fer ter go home, 
which he did most direc’, by way er ther 
cabbage patch an’ ther onion bed. 

“An when they got thar Dave still had 
erholt er th’ rope.” 


Dave found Matilda on the front piazza 
and alone and after the usual inquiry con- 
cerning the health of Matilda and Matilda’s 
folks and the passing of the latest news con- 
cerning the new colt and the sick calf, he 
came diplomatically to the business in hand. 

“Tillie,” said he, ‘“‘I’m terrible worried 
erbout that sick calf; I done all I know how 
but seems like it don’t git no better; men 
folks ain’t no hand fer nussin’ things.” 

Tillie atlowed that it might be so. 

“T reckon, Tillie, ef that calf could have 
er woman fussin’ with it an’ nussin’ of it, it 
would git well in no time.” 

“Ma might go over an’ look at it,” sug- 
gested Tillie. ‘‘She’s er master hand at 
nussin’ things.” 

“T don’t reckon your ma would do. Yer 
see, Tillie, that calf is er terrible sick calf an’ 
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it’s goin’ ter take er heap er 
time an’ nussin’ afore it gits 
well. Your ma is er mighty 
busy woman an’ she ain’t 
got no time fer sich er long 
job. 

“T wuz jest er thinkin, 
Tillie,” he continued, ‘“‘ how 
awful nice it would be fer 
that calf if you an’ me wuz 
ter git married; you could 
jest be thar all th’ time an’ 
nuss it an’—” 

‘*Dave Bowers!” ex- 
ploded Matilda, “‘you kin 
jest take yer hat an’ go 
look fer er calf nuss some- 
whar else, enny place out- 
side that gate; I thought 
mebbe you wuzer man, but 
!” And then 


? I jest hate ye! 


yer ain’t an 
tears. 

David was dumbfounded; the sick calf 
had seemed to him a heaven-sent inspiration. 

“Oh, Lord!” he groaned. ‘I’ve gone an’ 
done it now. Say, Tillie, I didn’t mean 
nothin,’ honest I didn’t. Please don’t take 
on so. I don’t want no calf nuss—its me 
wants er nuss—I mean er wife—I want you, 
Tillie. Darn th’ calf! Tillie! You blame 
ole fool! Not you, Tillie—I mean J’m er 
blame ole fool. Oh, Lord! Ain’t yer goin’ 
ter stop cryin’, never?” 

But Tillie cried all the harder. As be- 
tween slow poison and a weeping woman 
any man would cheerfully choose the former, 

nd all the daughters of Eve know it. 

David pleaded and raved; he consigned 
the calf to a thousand deaths, all violent and 





no two alike; he avowed his love until his . 


brain grew dizzy and his tongue became 
almost paralyzed, and after a while Matilda 
relented and closed the tear ducts a trifle. 

“Yes,” she finally admitted, “I believe 
what you say, Dave; I don’t reckon you hev 
had much experience an’ mebbe it wuz the 
best you knew how.” 

“An’ you will marry me, won’t yer, 
Tillie?” 

“Dave, I don’t reckon it might be best,” 
she answered. ‘‘ You’re so terrible thin that 
folks would make er hep er fun of us an’ it 
don’t seem right ter me that er wife should be 
so much more hefty than her husband. How 
much do you weigh now ?” 

“Hundred an’ ‘leven pound,” he an- 
swered gloomily. 
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“Mercy! An’ I weigh er hundred an’ 
thirty-five. 

“Tain’t sayin’ I don’t love yer, Dave, an’ 
I ain’t er goin ’ter say ‘ No’ ter yer right out. 
I'll give yer er year ter flesh up some an’ 
then if yer weigh ez much ez I do—mebbe 
I'll say ‘ Yes.’” 

And with this David had to be satisfied. 

The Tuesday following, David took 
Matilda to the circus. It was a pretty good 
show and Matilda enjoyed everything, but 
upon David’s more critical mind there were 
but three features that made any lasting 
impression. There was Taronlyah, the 
Terrible Turkish Titan, who snapped 
chains and bent bars of iron; there was Mlle. 
d’Zellé, Queen of the Air, who upon the 
trapeze apparently defied the law of gravita- 
tion, and thirdly and lastly, but mostly, 
there was the Fat Lady. To David, as he 
gazed upon her magnificent ponderosity, the 
Fat Lady appeared as an Angel of Hope. 
What was twenty-four pounds as compared 
to this? Nothing! Absolutely nothing. 

Furthermore, he had an idea. He would 
seek an interview with the Fat Lady and 
learn from her the secret of her upbuilding. 

“For,” said he, ‘“‘when folks wants ter 
know erbout ther lungs and livers an’ things 
they goes ter spech’lists fer infermation an’ 
if ther Fat Lady ain’t er spech’list on fat, 
who is?” 
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A very direct line of reasoning. 

The performers were evidently resting, 
for none of them were visible when he again 
reached the circus lot; it was just the time 
for a quiet consultation. 

Hailing a boy who was carrying a bucket 
of water somewhere, David inquired of him 
where the Fat Lady might be found. 

“What yer wanter know fer?” queried 
the youth. ‘Yer can’t see none er th’ per 
fesh’n’ls ’thout yer git er permit from ther 
manager.” 

“Thank yer,” said David; ‘‘whar’! I find 
fim ?” 

“Tn that yer tent right over yander,” said 
the boy, pointing, and David rushed away. 

The boy poured the water from the pail, 
inverted it and sat upon it and, judging from 
his looks, he seemed greatly pleased with 
himself. 

Arriving at the tent David paused and 
looked about for some means of announcing 
his arrival, and seeing none, hesitated. 

“G’wan right in,” yelled the boy. 

So David went right in. But he came 
right out again and the velocity of his com 
ing was some several times greater than that 
of his going. Nevertheless, he was preceded 
by a chorus of feminine shrieks. 

For a moment he stood as one petrified, 
and then the earth suddenly became alive 
with circus men, who sprang from every 
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where and bore down upon him with male- 
dictions and tent stakes. It was not the time 
or place for meditation and David fled, and 
at his heels came a vengeful mob, the 
Terrible Turkish Titan in the van emitting 
pure Constantinople-ese at every bound. 

“Ye dhirty pryin’ blayguard! Ye bag of 
skin an’ bones! Lave me git hand on yez 
an’ I’ll tache yez ter insoolt th’ ladies! Dll 
break th’ back of yez! I'll ate yez aloive! 
Arrah, but yez kin run.” 

David certainly could run, and cleaving 
the air like a knife blade he soon distanced 
his pursuers and escaped scatheless save for 
four long scratches on his cheek, presented 
him by Mlle. d’Zellé, who, when he made 
his unfortunate call, had stood near the flap 
of the tent. 

But his reputation! The story of his 
wrongdoing and ignominious flight spread 
like wildfire and for a few hours he was a 
man without a friend. Then his good angel 
came to the rescue. The imp of Satan who 
had compassed his downfall couldn’t keep 
such a big secret to himself, and he told one 
of the tent men, who told the Terrible Turk- 
ish Titan, who told the clown; and the 
clown told it all at the evening performance. 
Exoneration plus humiliation. 

Deprived of the benefit of the Fat Lady’s 
experience, David turned elsewhere for 
advice. The clerk in the drug store was an 
old and tried friend and to him he went first 
of all. 

“Jim,” said he, “‘ jest between you an’ me, 
what’s th’ most fattenin’ thing yer know 
of ?” 

“T reckon,” answered Jim, “that cod 
liver oil is ther most fattenin’ thing; they 
say ninety per cent. of it’ll stick ter yer ribs.” 

‘“‘Put me up er gallon fer er starter,” said 
David. 

For a week the village knew not David, 
and when he did come in he looked pale and 
dejected and he went directly.to the drug 
store. 

“Jim,” said he, ‘‘mebbe that cod liver oil 
sticks ter th’ ribs all right but it don’t stick 
ter th’ stummick none ter speak of—it’s too 
durned ambitious—seems sorter boun’ ter 
rise. Yer hain’t got nothin’ that’s got a 
trifle more stayin’ power in the store, hev’ 
yer? I guess I'll hev’ ter give this up.” 

“No,” said Jim, “that’s th’ best I can do 
for yer.” 

David next turned to advertised fatteners. 
He ate digested, predigested and undigested 
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foods of more than fifty-seven varieties, but 
to little effect. Ten months of his probation 
passed with a net gain of but seven pounds. 
Tillie seemed a great way off. 

Finally, he opened correspondence with a 
Mr. McDuff, manufacturer of Pure Malt 
Whiskey, and that gentleman responded 
with a bushel or so of testimonials, one of 
which proved irresistible: the writer, by 
using McDuff’s P. M. W. after an attack of 
typhoid fever, had gained sixty pounds. 

“That’s good enough fer me,” said 
David. “I hain’t get no typhoid fever, but 
it orter be easy ernough ter git if I hev ter 
hev it.” 

Now David was one of the beacon lights 
in the Sons of Temperance and on this 
account he thought it best to take no one 
into his confidence concerning this particu- 
lar course of treatment, which was unfor- 
tunate, as Mr. McDufi’s label gave no sug- 
gestion as to dose or interval and he had to 
work the problem out for himself. 

He began by taking a tablespoonful every 
hour and on the third day he ventured to 
double the quantity. On the fifth day he 
cut the time down a little and on the eighth 
day he doubled the dose again. He was now 
taking four tablespoonfuls every half hour 
and towards noon he began to notice things. 
At three o’clock he decided to drive to the 
village for a carpenter, as the doors and 
windows and even the house itself was get- 
ting badly out of plumb. Before he had 
driven a mile, however, this errand was for 
gotten and a more brilliant idea had taken 
full possession of him: he was going to 
town to eat Abijah Long—eat him that he 
might become fat and marry Tillie. It was 
a glorious mission and he proclaimed it to 
Jerry and the trees by the roadside as he 
went along. 

It was mail time and every one was at the 
store when David burst upon the village. 
Jerry, his bridle hung rakishly over one ear 
and the reins dragging in the dust, trotted 
soberly to the hitching rail and stopped, and 
David, whose blood-curdling yells had 
drawn every one to the spot, stumbled from 
the wagon and with a whoop that made his 
previous efforts sound -merely conversa- 
tional staggered up the steps and made for 
Abijah Long, who, attracted by the com- 
motion, had left the cracker barrel to care for 
itself for the moment, and had hobbled to 
the front of the store. 

“I’m er goin’ ter eat him! Wow! Eat 
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On the third day he doubled the quantity 
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Bi-Bije Long! Eat him erlive! Eat him 
whole! Wow!!” 

Abijah promptly advanced.to the rear, but 
fate was against him—fate in the guise of 
Joe Binns’s dog and a basket of eggs. He 
tripped over the dog, sat down in the basket 
of eggs and David was upon him. For a few 
moments David, Abijah, Binns’s dog and, 
incidentally, the eggs, indulged in a grand 
mix-up, but finally Constable Ed Smith 
interposed the arm of the law and getting a 
good grip on David lifted him out of the 
butter. Even McDuff’s P. M. W. could not 
sustain David at this juncture; he collapsed 
abjectly and was toted unresisting to the 
lock-up. 

The following morning, when David was 
brought before Squire Higgins, every able- 
bodied citizen was at the town hall. The 
constable charged him with being drunk and 
disturbing the peace and David pleaded 
guilty and paid the fine. Then Lawyer 
Briggs, in behalf of Abijah Long, put in a 
claim for damages done his client’s coat and 
feelings and David handed out ten dollars 
more. Then appeared Johnny Casey’s wife 
with a claim of three dollars for the damage 
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done six dozen eggs and a basket, and David 
paid that also. But when Joe Binns put ina 
claim of one dollar for damage done his dog, 
the worm turned. 

“Squire Higgins,” roared David, “ef 
this yere Commonwealth wants ten dollars 
for havin’ its peace disturbed, an’ that’s law, 
I hain’t got nothin’ ter say ergin it. Ef Bije 
Long’s two-dollar duster an’ his two-cent 
feelin’s is hurt ten dollars wuth by me, I’m 
willin ter pay that—it’s wuth ten dollars ter 
see an ole he-hen like him set on six dozen 
eggs. An’ I’m likewise willin’ ter pay 
Johnny Casey’s wife three dollars fer er 


’ 


dollar en er half’s wuth er eggs an’ basket, 
fer I don’t dispute no woman, but when Joe 


Binns reckons ter git er dollar eout er me 
fer damages ter er fifty-cent flea farm, he’s 
mistook. I'll carry it clean ter th’ S’preme 
Court afore I'll pay er cent. Bije Long 
kicked th’ dog an’ Johnny Casey’s wife’s 
hen’s eggs mussed him up—let them pay th’ 
damage.” 

After some discussion, Binns’s case 
thrown out of Court. 

David went sadly home, but the village 
discussed his case for a week, Jim, the drug 
clerk, being his sole defender; for to Jim 
only did David vouchsafe any explanation. 


was 


As Jim’s sister and Matilda Brown were 
very close friends, David may have shown 
some astuteness in confessing in that 
quarter. 

A few days after David’s downfall, 


Matilda came down with typhoid fever and 
was Critically ill for weeks, and the gossips 
of course laid it all at David’s door. 
Finally, the day that marked the close of 
David’s year of probation came around and 
the gloom that hung about the Bowers’ 


homestead, had it been one whit thicker, 
would have obscured the sun. David sat 
disconsolate beneath the willow tree and the 
chickens moved about in a subdued sort of 


1 


way—all seemed dark and dreary, with no 
silver-lining to the cloud. 
But there was one, nevertheless. 


Along towards evening David spied 
Tillie’s small brother, Cyrus, coming along 
the road, kicking up the dust with his bare 
feet and whistling discordantly, and when 


he arrived opposite the driveway, greatly to 
David’s astonishment, he turned i 

“Hello, Dave!” he called. ‘‘ Got somethin’ 
fer yer. Say, kin I see th’ colt ? 
says it’s er dandy.” 

“Cert’nly yer kin see th’ colt, Cy; it’s 
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’roun’ back er th’ barn. What yer got fer 
me? Somethin yer—yer ma sent?” he 
stammered. 

“Nope. Nothin’ but er letter from 
Till,” and tossing a finger-begrimed note to 
David, Cy rushed off to the barn. 

‘Nothin’ but er letter from Till.” For a 
moment David held it, turning it uncer- 
tainly in his hands; then he tore it open 
resolutely. 

“Tillie ain’t er goin’ ter hit er feller when 
he’s down; I know that much ’thout openin’ 
it,” he said. “‘ Wonder if she rekerlecs this 
is ther day.” 

“Dear Dave,” the note began. 

“T wonder if you remember what day 
this is. I have been terrible sick and I’ve 
had heaps of trouble to remember lots of 
things, but I’ve never forgotten for a minute 
about to-day. I can’t write much—my hand 
is awful trembly—but I want to tell you my 
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own self that I don’t blame you one bit; 
Jim’s sister told me all about it and | 
told Pa and Ma about it and they don’t 
blame you, neither, and if you’ll come over 
Sunday you can see me for a little while, 
I guess. 

““T’ve saved the best thing for the last 
Dave, I’ve lost seventeen pounds. I was will 
ing to lose more, but it was the best I could 
do. Dear Dave,won’t you, oh, please won't 
you, weigh a hundred and nineteen pound ? 
It ain’t so awful much. 

Lovingly, 
TILLIE.” 


Shaking as with ague, David rushed to the 
woodshed, dragged out the Scales he had 
bought nearly a year before, set the weights 
for one hundred and nineteen pounds and 
stepped upon the platform. 

And the beam rose. 


COMPANY 


By Pauline Parker Carroll 


HE wind howls ’round the house; 
We hear it swell and die. 
We three, shut in together, 
Fearing nor wind nor weather, 
Just you and Love and I. 


‘ 


Life’s bitter storms assail, 
The winds of Fate blow free, 
* We closer draw together 
And there’s nor wind nor weather 
For you and Lovg and me. 
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How the Several States Have Become Specialists—Prize Winners 
wn the Various Lines of Industry 


By Philip Loring Allen 


O Fourth of July oration 
was ever delivered that did 
not contain an eloquent 
allusion to the great sister- 
hood of States, differing 

: from one another in size, 
in population, in climate and in topogra- 
phy, but animated by a common purpose 
and contributing each her share to the 
common weal. Luckily this is a glowing 
conception that rests on the coldest facts. 
The census office expresses the same 
thought in enough quarto volumes to fill 
the longest bookshelf. But the Fourth of 
July orator does not go far enough. After 
he has finished with ‘‘ the golden billows 
of the grain fields,’’ ‘‘ the glittering wealth 
hidden for ages in the mountains of the 
West,’’ the ‘‘ thousand factory chimneys,’’ 
and a few of the same kind, he is usually 
at the end of his resources. That is be- 
cause he has not availed himself of those 
same census volumes. With their aid he 
could go from the beginning to the end of 
the catalogue of States and Territories, 
naming off points in which each one of 
them surpassed all competitors. 

Practically every State, as a matter of 
fact, has some special line or lines in which 
it has attained acknowledged pre-eminence. 
If it is not in a great and important prod- 
uct, it is in some side-line of agriculture, 
mining or manufacture. Sometimes the 
choice is more or less deliberate, some- 
times the characteristic industry has been 
simply blundered into, and, when all else 
fails, nature has aften arranged matters by 
depositing some mineral or plant or animal 
on the spot in greater abundance than 
anywhere else. The few States which fail 
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to reach the top of any list have, for the 
most part, turned their attention to some 
of the staples in hopeless competition with 
the greatest States. They are like so 
many industrious small corner bakers who 
go on making the standard kinds of bread 
and cake and pie all their lives, and grow- 
ing prosperous at it, but never baking as 
much of any one thing as the big shops. 

Knowing the facts, it is easy not only to 
annotate the patriotic poets and orators, 
but to carry on their ideas to something 
like completeness. Take, for instance, a 
few lines from Walt Whitman, which, hav- 
ing no meter to begin with, will not be 
much disturbed by parentheses: 


‘«Interlinked, food-yielding lands! 
Land of coal (Pa.) and iron (pig, Pa. ; 


ore, Minn.; manganese ore, Va.) ! 
Land of gold (Colo.)! Land of cotton 
(Tex.); sugar (cane, Hawaii; maple, Vt. ; 
beet, Cal,); rice (La.)! 

‘Land of wheat (Minn.) beef (on hoof. 
Tex.; dressed or canned, IIl.); pork 
(Ia.)! Land of wool (Mont.) and hemp 
(Ky.)! Land of the apple (N. Y.) and 


the grape (Cal.)!” 


Here are but few lines, and fourteen 


States or territories are represented in 
them. ‘*Though I’m anything but 


clever,’’ as Little Buttercup says in ‘* Pin 
afore,’’ ‘‘I could talk like that forever.’ 
Whitman ought to have carried on his 
poem to a climax something like this: 


‘« Land of whetstones (Ark.)! Land of 
tor beans (Okla.)! Land of rose quartz 
and spodumene (S. D.)! 

‘‘Land of agate (Ariz.); vetches (Ore.); 
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moss agate (Wyo.); flaxseed (N. D.), 
and turquoise (N. M.)!"’ 
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Moss agate is not so important a com- 
modity as coal, nor vetches such a necessi- 
ty of life as wheat, but a medal is a medal 
for all that. 

We can get the bearings of this sort of 
thing by supposing the case of a very rich 
man who decides to buy all his supplies, 
important or unimportant, from those who 
have made the best record in the produc- 
tion of each particular commodity. Uncle 
Sam does this very nearly, because, buy- 
ing all that anybody produces for the home 
market, he necessarily gives the bulk of his 
custom to the largest producers. But this 
hypothetical citizen will not spend a penny 
in a State or Territory except on proof that 
it has the largest output of the article he 
is buying. 

He is waked in the morning by a Con- 
necticut alarm clock, He puts on his 
clothes. All the factory made garments 
are from New York, though the fabrics, 
if woollen or cotton, come from Massa- 
chusetts, and if silk or linen, from New 
Jersey. His stockings were knit in New 
York, but his shoes made in Massachu- 
setts. His shirt, his gloves, his hat, and 
all his buttons are again New York made, 
but his scarfpin, rings or other pieces of 
jewelry were fabricated in Rhode Island. 
If he wears a ruby, it came from North 
Carolina, if a diamond, probably from Wis- 
consin. American diamonds are few and 
far between, but the Badger State is 
believed to have yielded more of them 
than any other. 

Combing his hair with a Massachusetts 
comb before a New York mirror, this 
imaginary gentleman goes to breakfast. It 
may be of buckwheat cakes, the buck- 
wheat having been raised in Pennsylvania, 
with maple syrup from Ohio, which beats 
Vermont here, though falling behind on 
maple sugar, with sausage from New York. 
Or, perhaps, a boiled egg from Lowa with 
muffins of Illinois corn is his fare. The 
oats for his oatmeal come likewise from 
Illinois. It is an awkward circumstance 
that this punctilious consumer has to pro- 
cure his milk and cream from such widely 
separated points as New York and Iowa, 
but he is bound to follow the census. His 
rolls are of Minnesota wheat ground in a 
Minnesota mill, but for rye muffins, Wis- 
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consin, across the Mississippi, has been 
visited. He uses New York butter exclu- 
sively, or if temporarily embarrassed, oleo 
margarine from Illinois. 

No matter where this rewarder of indus 
try lives, he has had to pay a heavy 
freight bill for the materials of his house. 
If he has spent his substance on a marble 
front, the stone for it was quarried in Ver- 
mont. Ifhe builds of granite—‘‘silicious 
crystalline rock,’’ as the tables class it— 
this came from Massachusetts, if limestone, 
from Illinois, if sandstone, from Pennsy] 
vania. The brick and tile, the glass and 
the cement are from Pennsylvania, but all 
the lumber from Wisconsin. ‘The roof, 
whether of tin or slate, had its origin in 
Pennsylvania. The pipe for the water sys 
tem is made in Illinois from Missouri lead. 

For lighting, the owner employs either 
Pennsylvania natural artificial gas 
piped from New York, Connecticut lamps, 
burning Ohio petroleum refined in Penn 
sylvania, or New York candles. ‘The fur- 
niture, together with its varnish, is New 
York’s, but the upholstery from the Key- 
stone State. The piano likewise was made 
in New York, but the organ bears an 
Illinois trade-mark and such other musical 
instruments as may be about are of New 
Jersey manufacture. Special attention has 
been given to the paintings on the wall. 
They have been painted with brushes and 
palettes made in New Jersey, the paints 
being ground from the crude umber of 
Pennsylvania, sienna of New York and 
Venetian red of Maryland. 

If any reader should feel moved to order 
his life on the plan here outlined, he 
should be admonished to go by the book 
and not trust his more general impressions. 
The average man would very likely guess 
correctly that California produced more 
wine than any other State, but he would 
probably say, thinking of Milwaukee, that 
Wisconsin led in beer and almost certainly 
that Kentucky did in whiskey. In point 
of fact, versatile New York has a comfor- 
table lead in the production of malt liquors 
and Illinois in that of distilled, as in cordials 
and Wqueurs. Pennsylvania is first in cider 
and, though figures are not obtainable for 
soda water, Massachusetts makes most of 
the soda water machinery. Beans, in no 
form or shape, however, figure in the Bay 
State returns, nor does any ingredient of 
brown bread or Washington pie. 
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An ordinary exposition gives its prizes 
for quality. Let us, abandoning our 
economic friend in his highly instructive 
castle, proceed to hold a fair in which the 
ribbons are bestowed solely for quantity. 
At the entrance to the live stock pavillion, 
on the left, the first list of awards shall be 


posted. Iowa takes the prize for horses— 
another fact that surprises the crowd a 
little. Knowing that New York produces 


the most milk, one would naturally look for 
the most cows there, too, but no. Iowa 
gets this ribbon as well, and the one for 
hogs after it. Montana leads in sheep, and 
‘Texas in donkeys, burros, mules and goats, 
The turkey prize goes to Texas, though 
Vermont has pointed out to the judges that 
‘Vermont turkey’’ is the only kind ever 
mentioned on a menu card. Iowa adds 
to her sheaf of ribbons the premiums for 
chickens, guinea fowls and ducks. Ken- 
tucky has a plurality of geese. 

In Horticultural Hall the complaint 
might be made that States which happen 
to have large cities get an altogether un- 
reasonable share of the'awards. Here, to be- 
gin with, is New York’s list of winnings— 
seventeen in this one department: potatoes, 
onions, beets, carrots, parsnips, turnips, 
green beans and peas, sweet corn, cucum- 
bers, rhubarb, cabbage, cauliflower, beans, 
currants, raspberries and hay. California 
stands next with fourteen prizes. The 
golden State, though no longer first in gold, 
is still chief in pumpkins, asparagus, 
peaches, nectarines, pears, plums, prunes, 
almonds, walnuts, olives, 
oranges and pom- 
Next is 
Florida with a line 
% of low latitude 

$ products, cassava, 
¢ fragrant with 
$ memories of the 
Swiss Family Rob- 
inson, cocoanuts, 
guavas, Japanese 
persimmons, limes 
and _ pineapples. 
Massachusetts and Virginia are tied with 
three prizes apiece. The old Dominion 
has kale, spinach and peanuts to her credit, 
while ‘‘ there Massachusetts stands, behold 
her’’—squashes, lettuce and cranberries. 
After these come the pair of two-prize 
states, Pennsylvania with cherries and 
mushrooms, Texas with watermelons and 


lemons, 


figs, 


eloes. 
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pecans. Then follows the rout of States 
with but one excelling agricultural product 
to boast of. The sweet potatoes which 
‘started from the ground’’ as Sherman’s 
army passed by, remain the crop in which 
Georgia surpasses all others. Ohio has 
radishes, Michigan celery, Indiana goose- 
berries, South Carolina Colorado 
alfalfa, Kansas, 

Kaffir corn and 
Tennessee _ sor- 
ghum. 

As for canned 
goods, they are 
assembled almost 
literally from the 
four corners of 
the country, 


peas, 
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canned fruit and Mlinois 
vegetables for 


California, salmon for Washington, ‘* sar 
dines’’ for Maine, oysters for Maryland. 
Several States which fail to attain first 
place in any. material product have 
unique distinction, nevertheless, in the 
composition of their population. Nebra 





which would otherwise be repress d 
only by pumace, has the extremely cr¢ 
able record of the smallest proportion ot 
illiterates of any State in the Union. W« 
Virginia’s population contains the largest 


element of native whites of native parents, 
while Wisconsin has proportionately the 
most native whites of foreign parents, and 
North Dakota the largest element of foreign 
birth. Indiana has the largest percentage 
of married men, while Wyoming le in 


the proportion of bachelors, Maine in 
that of widowers, Nevada in that of 
divorced men, Oklahoma of married 
women, the District of Columbia of w WS 


and spinsters and Arizona and New Mexi 
co of divorced women. South Carolina 
with the largest proportion of ‘‘ resident 
natives’’ might be called the ‘‘stay at 
home State,’’ while Oklahoma is at the 
other extreme with the most ‘‘ native im 
migrants.”’ 

Georgia has the largest number and 
Mississippi the largest proportion of 
negroes, but more farms are operated by 
negro farmers in the latter. More 
homes are owned and fewer rented propor 
tionately in Maine than in any other State. 
The average family is largest in Texas, and 
the birth rate, as might be expected, high 
est in Utah. Oklahoma grew most between 
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1890 and 1900. The District of Columbia 
is most densely populated, while in Nevada 
the individual has most room to move 
about. South Dakota is the most ‘truly 
rural’’ State having the least percentage 
of urban population, classing places of 
eight thousand as cities, and Virginia has 
both relatively and absolutely the most 
citizens ninety-five 
years old or over. 

Of course these 
victories are more 
complete in some 
cases than in 
others. Sometimes 
acompetitor comes 
within a few gal- 
lons or pounds or 
dozens of the lead- 
er. Again one 
State may have half the total produc- 
tion in some line or even more to its 
credit. Since these are the points in 
which we should suffer most in case of the 
loss or isolation of any State, it is fortunate 
that none of them are commodities of the 
first importance. New York, for instance, 
holds supremacy in respect to some one 
hundred and thirty products, yet the one 
in which that commonwealth comes near- 
est to holding a monopoly appears, accord- 
ing to the figures, to be cauliflower. Of 
this delicate vegetable, in the census year, 
out of nine million one hundred and twenty- 
three thousand nine hundred and thirty 
heads, six million four hundred and forty- 
five thousand six hundred and forty, or 
about seventy per cent. were raised in New 
York. This, presumably, was not due to 
any superior skill of the New York truck 
growers nor to natural advantages. Mere 
population does not at all explain it. The 
simple fact must be that New Yorkers are 
fonder of cauliflower than anybody 
else. 

Good examples of what Nature’s par- 
tiality will accomplish are furnished by the 
rice crop of Louisiana and the wine press 
of California. Each contributes about 
sixty per cent. of the whole country’s 
production. North Carolina digs out ap- 
proximately the same proportion of the 
mica. The Kaffir corn of Kansas is like- 
wise six-tenths of the total. Sixty-five per 
cent. of the hammocks are of Wisconsin’s 
making. The peaceably disposed State of 
Connecticut makes up a clear three-fourths 
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of the ammunition. Virginia brings almost 
eighty per cent. of the kale to market, and 
California nearly eighty-five per cent. of 
the quicksilver, without which, in baro- 
meters and thermometers, the rest of the 
country would not be able to come in 
when it rained. However undeserved 
may be Kentucky’s hcmicidal reputation, 
it is undeniable that eighty-seven per cent. 
of the American hemp was raised on that 
dark and bloody ground. In producing 
peppermint, Michigan makes an equally 
good record. Put down these facts graphi- 
cally, and these lucky States would make a 
showing which no commonwealth that con- 
tented itself with proportionate pictures of 
its wheat or iron or gold or timber could 
hope to equal. 

There is a beautiful law of compensation 
to be discerned in all this mass of data. 
Centers of production are so placed thaj 
even if the Nation were to lose any line of 
its present supplies, there would almost 
always be left something just as good. 
Thus, if Massachusetts were to be engulfed 
by the sea and most of the mucilage go 
with her, we should still have glue, for that 
comes mainly from Pennsylvania. Or sup- 
pose Pennsylvania were destroyed by vol- 
canic fires. The better part of our um- 
brellas would be burned up, but the old 
Bay State would continue to supply us with 
gum shoes. If an invading army held New 
York, we might have to be buried un- 
coffined, but Vermont could still turn out 
tombstones enough to go around. Colo- 
rado’s gold and silver would not fail, what- 
ever became of 
New York’s poc- 
ketbook factories, 
and, though a pes- 
tilence might con- 
ceivably stop short 
New Jersey’s out- 
put of surgical ap- 
pliances, the Em- 
pire State could 
still be looked to 
for artificial arms 
and legs. When all the facts for 
intefligent distribution of honors are 
thus available, why should not our 
States make use of them in their in- 
signia, instead of clinging to outworn 
allegories? We know that only one 
State can be chief of the grain raisers, yet 
nine of them have put a sheaf of grain on 
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their official seals. Only one can claim 
to the highest distinction in mining, yet six 
have picks in their heraldic devices. 
Twelve have ploughs, while anvils and 
axes are common. Vermont, which ranks 
thirty-third out of forty-five States in the 
building of wooden boats and ships, is the 
only State to have on her seal a detailed 
picture of a busy shipyard. We have 
among the arms of our States ten conven- 
tionalized eagles, fourteen ranges of moun- 
tains and fifteen rising suns. How much 
better to put forward for each State those 
things in which it has honestly won pre- 
eminence. What appropriateness is there, 
for instance, in the three grape vines which 
at present stand for Connecticut? The 
proper heraldic elements are to be found 
in the list of the products in which the Nut- 
meg State leads—nutmegs not being among 
them—which is as follows: Crystalline 
quartz, needles and pins, plate and Brit- 
tania ware, lamps and reflectors, cutlery, 
fur hats, brass castings and _brassware, 
clocks, corsets, ammunition, bells and 
machine screws. Or consider Indiana, 
Already there have been murmurs of dis- 
satisfaction with the present seal, which 
portrays awoodsman chopping down atree, 
the sun behind some mountains, and a 
herd of buffaloes running away. Indiana 
has in fact neither mountains, bison nor 
forests, but there are six lines in which she 
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is unique. These are: The capitaliza 
tion of natural gas companies, the propor 
tion of married men, the crops of clover 
and gooseberries and the manufacture of 
pumps and sewing machine cases. Michi 
gan has aedevice consisting of two antlered 
animals holding up a shield on which 
perched the usual eagle and which bears a 
picture of the usual 
rising sun. One 
just as artistic and 
far more signifi- 
cant could be 
made by a com- 
bination of gyp- 
sum, charcoal, 
matches, chicory, 
celery, peppermint 
and refrigerators, 
all of which are 
properly associated with the State. Rhode 
Island, which, as the first State in jewelry, 
might suitably wear a diamond sunburst or 
tiara, has only a modest anchor on her seal 
Kentucky has worried along for a great 
many years with a seal representing a 
soldier and a civilian shaking hands over 
the motto, ‘“‘United We Stand, Divided 
We Fall,’’ which would apply exact! 
well to every other State under heaven. . 
design equally chaste and distinctive mig] 
be made by a skilful herald out of her 
geese, hemp, tobacco and Fluorspar. 
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“Tf rabbits were put out to nurse with wildcats, they'd get more pugnacious”’ 


UNCLE ELI’S FIGHTING RABBIT 


By Charles Battell Loomis 


ILLUSTRATED BY J]. M. 


NCLE ELI was smoking a 
corncob pipe on the wood- 
shed steps, when two of the 
youngest boarders came out 
and, seeing him, stopped and 
clapped their hands enthusi- 
astically. 

‘*Oh, we were hunting for you, Uncle Eli. 
Can't you tell us one of those insect stories ? 

‘*Why, you'll get all you want of those in 
the magazines, done up in reel scientific 
style, too. I can’t talk of anything but what 
I've observed 1n a long and useful life.” 

‘* Yes, but we'd rather hear a story that's 
never been printed than read one in print. 
Do tell us one.”’ 

The young women were both pretty, and 
Uncle Eli, although a little beyond the 
psalmist's limit, was not proof against admi- 
ration. It pleased him that his stories were 
well received by the boarders. The chores 
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were all done and he had nothing to do but 
talk until bedtime. 

‘*Where'll you young ladies sit ?’’ said he 
with native gallantry. 

‘«Oh, we'll sit on these logs. 
perfectly lovely sunset ?” 

‘Wonder to me is,” said Eli, looking at 
the little pools of gold with shores of silver, 
‘*that there should ever be a sunset that 
ain’t fine with all the practice the sun ha 
had in settin’. Talk about hens. But, let's 
see, what do you want to have me tell you 
about? I can’t think of any insect stories, 
bi there’s a story about this here environ- 
mentand its effect on character that might 
interest yer. Hello, Mr. Butler. Come and 
set down. I was just about to tell these 
young ladies about a rabbit that was fostered 
by a bulldog.’’ 

Mr. Butler, a boarder, who was in the 
habit of writing stories himself, winked geni 
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** Pretty soon the rabbit began to hold on”? 


ally at Uncle Eli, and, ending a split log, 
made himself a seat and the trio prepared to 
listen. 

‘«T suppose it’s no use to tell you that rab- 
bits are about as timid as any animal, without 
it's asheep. Now I've always felt that the 
reason they're timid is because all they ever 
hear preached in the home circle is timidity. 
They’ re ‘quakers ’ every one of ‘em, and be- 
lieve in the virtue of non-resistance. No 
young rabbit ever hears another rabbit de- 
claimin’ Friday afternoons ‘Strike for the 
altars of your sires,’ and they grow up like 
their fathers and mothers—perfect cowards. 

‘«« But if rabbits were put out to nurse with 
wildcats they'd soon get mpre pugnacious 
idees in their heads, if the wildcat didn’t 
yield to its instincts and eat 'em up at once. 

‘Tn other words, it ain't what your parents 
was, but who you're thrown among that 
makes you what you are. 

‘*So much for a starter. One day, a 
couple of years ago, in the fall, I was out 
huntin’ for squirrels to make a potpie out of, 
for squirrel potpie ’s just lickin’ good. I 
went down in the little patch of woods just 
off the Edgecombe triangle and I had gotone 
fine gray squirrel and a couple of reds, when 
I heard a patter in the grass and who 
should come towards me but a young rabbit. 

‘«Tt wasn't comin’ in a panic, but in con- 
fidence, and although my first impulse was to 
raise my gun, I lowered it again, because a 
man who shoots an animal that is claimin’ 
protection has a mighty inferior set of feel- 
in’s, 

‘¢T laid my gun down, and I made a V of 
my hands and master rabbit run plump into 
them. He was about two weeks old and 
really not old enough to be away from his 
mother. 

‘‘Now our Sarah, the bulldog that died 
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last year, had a litter of bull pups, and as 
soon as I had the rabbit in my hands I de- 
cided what I'd do. So I took the rabbit 
home and when it was dusk I went out to the 
kennel, and taking one of the pups fi the 
dog I substituted the rabbit, and had the sat 
isfaction of seeing it begin its supper at once. 
Bein’ dark the mother didn’t notice but what 
they was all pups. That's a rule that ap 
to all substitutions in the animal line. Wait 
until it’s dark, and if the mother mothers ‘em 
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all right she won't repudiate ‘em in the 
morning. Only with cats you have to put 
blinders on the mother cat because they see 


so well in the dark. 
‘«T gave the bull pup to a neighbor who 


was willing to bring it up by hand, because 
that breed of bulls are fine watch dogs and 
are just death for hangin’ on once they get a 
grip. And yet they're good-natered with 


children. 

‘Well, it was most amusin’ to the boarders 
we had then to see the way that mother dog 
acted with the rabbit and the way the rabbit 
acted with its foster mother. 

‘The old dog seemed to know, that by na- 
ture her long-eared pup was not as brave as 
her other puppies, and she gave her special 


lessons in holdin’ on. The rabbit was all for 
kickin’. You know rabbits can everlastin’ly 
kick, but bulldogs don't think it's good 


form to kick, so every time that rabbit kicked 
old Sarah would nip its ear and set the pups 
to holdin’ on the way they have, and as ani- 
mals are imitaters, pretty soon that rabbit 
begun to hold on. I put some pieces of cloth 
where Sarah could get it and she'd hold one 
end and let the rabbit worry at the other end 
until after awhile the rabbit could hold on 
longer than any of the pups. I gave her 
chunks of raw meat and she ate ’em and it 


made her savage. Now the pups ate raw 
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meat, but I could handle them 
without any trouble, but the rab- 
bit got so rantankerous on the diet 
that I had to warn the boarders 
about her, and finally I had to 
chain her up. 

‘*One day there was a boarder 
came here from Boston with a Skye 
terrier. Pretty intelligent little fel- 
low, game clear through and a 
thoroughbred. The Boston lady 
thought a heap of him and was 
always afraid that he might get 
into a fight with some of the pup- 
pies but they minded their own 
business and left him alone. 

‘‘One day my grandson came 
over to visit us and, boy like, he 
let the rabbit loose and he ran 
around huntin’ for meat and bark- 
in’ in that funny hoarse way that 
rabbits use when they do bark. 

‘«The little Skye terrier heard 
him and he came gaily into the 
barnyard huntin’ for trouble. He knew it 
was a strange bark and he felt like fightin’. 

‘«Well, I was up in the hay loft lookin’ out 
of the window at a cloud that looked kind 
of thundery and wonderin’ whether I'd better 
get my hay in or chance it when I saw the 
dapper little Skye come into the yard. 

‘‘Well when he saw master rabbit he 
thought ‘ My, but here's dinner without the 
trouble of cookin’ it,’ and he made a rush for 
the rabbit. 

‘¢Well, the rabbit saw him comin’ and 
wheelin’ round he waited till he was within 
leg shot and then he let drive those two hind 
legs of his and sent the terrier end on end. 
But the terrier was up in a minute and came 
back with his dander up and then the rabbit 
saw that it was war to the knife and he be- 
gun to show his teeth the way he'd seen his 
foster mother do, curlin’ his lip and snarlin’. 

‘« Terrier had never seen a rabbit do that 
before and he stopped a minute and that was 
when the rabbit caught him just in front of 
his shoulder blade and sank his teeth right 
in. , 

‘« The terrier tried to do likewise but the 
rabbit's long head gave him the advantage 
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‘The rabbit saw him coming”’ 


and the Skye couldn't touch him. He held 
on like grim death and that terrier got into a 
sort of panic because he'd been taught that 
rabbits weren't anything on the fight. 

‘« Pretty soon I saw that the terrier’s wind 
was gettin’ choked and I ran down and tried 
to pull the rabbit off but it had tasted blood 
and the savageness that had been kept 
under in generation after generation of its 
ancestors came out in it. It just waltzed 
around that yard draggin’ the terrier after 
it and growlin’ in a bloodcurdlin’ way. 

‘« At last I stooped over and took the rabbit 
by the hind legs and if you'll believe it I 
turned a back summersault. Oh, the power 
of the rabbit's hind legs is something that 
could be celebrated in a song. 

‘*T got up ant hollered fire and all the 
boarders came running out and if they were 
here this summer they could bear witness to 
what I am tellin’ you. The Boston lady ran 
in and grabbed the terrier by the legs and 
held it up in the air, but the rabbit hung on. 

‘«But the boarders all threatened to leave 
if I didn’t have it shot, soas I couldn't bear 
to kill it I took it out into the woods and let 
it loose about five miles from the house.’’ 
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A BIOGRAPHY IN INSTALMENTS 
By Wilbur D. Nesbit 


HEN Willie Smith was one day old 
His father bought his crib, 
Some trinkets for his hands to hold, 
His bonnet and his bib— 
In fact, the necessary raiment 
Upon an easy weekly payment. 


HEN Willie Smith was quite a lad 
He was like other boys; 
He was not happy till he had 
His complement of toys. 
His father laid out every Sunday 
The payment to be made on Monday. 


HEN Billy Smith had finished school 
To college he was sent. 
His mother said: “Pa, send him. You'll 
Be very glad he went.” 
So Billy went, but on condition 
Exch week they’d send on his tuition. 


- William Johnson Smith was wed 
He took his happy spouse 
To their new furnished home, instead 
Of to a boarding house. 
He said he thought by being thrifty 
Each week they could remit twelve-fifty. 


HEN William Smith (the second) came, 
His father bought a crib, 
A silver mug that bore his name, 
A bonnet and a bib. 
Each week the grim collector’s call meant 
They had to pay a small instalment. 
467 
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a years rolled on the Smith’s acquired 
A daughter, christened Sue, 
And she grew up to be admired— 
Played the piano, too. 
"Twas years before old Smith completed 
The stack of weekly bills receipted. 


O cut it short: Smith died at last; 
His family, in gloom, 
A shaft as tall as any mast 
Put up above his tomb. 
It bore a sentiment quite treacly— 
(Ten dollars down, one dollar weekly.) 


THE AMERICAN 


INTERVIEWER 


As the Canadian Sees Him 


3y Robson Black 


ALKING about interviews—well, it al- 
a most brings to my face the smile of 

joy. You have never been interviewed, 
have you? Oh, of course not, you are a 
bit too young. But as an old hand at the 
business I'd be very pleased to give you 
a few brief but well-whittled pointers on 
the methods of the modern interviewer, 
as I observed him during my vacation in 
Uncle Sam's domain. Do you care to hear 
me?’’ As he paused a mofnent, J. Ponticello 
Sands, M. P. for King Edward County, 
placed his feet on my desk and brandished his 
evil-smelling cigar. 

I at once signified my willingness to hear 
his discourse—for varied reasons. 

First of all, I really admired the man’s 
powers of description. No one in the whole 
Canadian House of Commons had a keener 
eye for observation than had Ponticello. 
Moreover, I knew that he had just returned 
from a long vacation tour in the Eastern 
States, whereto he had gone more for curios- 
ity than anything else. 

His observation tank was therefore filled 


to overflowing. I determined to at least 
catch the drip. 

Just as I was bidding him to plunge into 
the story I saw a cloud of his nauseating cigar 
smoke drifting my way. It somehow re- 
minded me of those last days in Lucknow 
Fort. I did not know much about either 
fighting in a fort or browsing on a plain, but 
I did just what any cool-headed man 
would have done in an emergency such as 
this. 

I just lighted a big, black Havana and 
puffed away like a smokeless coal-oil stove. 
I hated the stench, but I well knew that the 
only way to fight a prairie fire was—by light- 
ing another, you know. 

I have said that I listened to Ponticello for 
several reasons, but I forgot to mention the 
all-important one. 

Ponticello was actually the father of the 
girl I lov— 

But never mind, I am not out writing illus- 
trated songs—I just want to give Ponticello a 
chance to talk. 

«« Never been interviewed ?’’ And Ponti 
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lighted his second cigar. ‘‘ Then you can 
learn, can’t you? Interviewed, ha, ha. 
They’ ve got it down to an exact science. It 
is simply a matter of playing skilfully on cer- 
tain well-known human sentiments, —love of 
family—love of animals, and so forth. Un- 
derstand? No? Well, let me illustrate: 

‘‘«Two men are running for congress. A 
vigorous campaign is being prosecuted on 
both sides, and the backers of one of the 
candidates (let us call him Mr. Jones) de- 
cide to use more printer's ink. So far so 
well. One day the interviewer, the bogey 
of the public man, comes to the house of 
Jones. Jones foolishly thinks that the game 
is easy. He sits in his library chair and pre- 
pares to talk. 

‘«« Never mind that,’ growls the inter- 
viewer. ‘It is photographs we want.’ 

‘«¢Photographs,’ gasps the candidate. 
‘I'm a poor hand in front of the camera.’ 

‘« *«Good,’ says the writer, and he scribbles 
on his pad the first note of the interview: 
‘Candidate Jones extremely reticent—only 
induced to sit for his picture after strong per- 
suasion was brought to bear.’ 

‘« «Now, sir, we'll need a picture of you 
sitting at the piano.’ 

‘¢* Not on your life,’ says Jones. ‘I never 
played an instrument in my life, and I'm not 
going to pose at it now.’ 

‘««QOh, but you must. Your constituency 
contains many musical people, and you must 
necessarily show some fellow-feeling.’ 

‘« At last Jones seats himself on the stool 
and glares at Mendelssohn's ‘Spring Song’ 
with a terribly tense expression. 

‘««*Where do you put your hands?’ he 
says. 

«««On the white spaces, sir, if you please, 
sir,’ says the camera man, ‘and then look 
this way.’ 

‘«The interviewer snaps the shutter and 
then makes the second note on the pad, thus; 
‘Jones, one of the best pianists in Keewalla 
County. Plays with exquisite ease and very 
correct technique.’ 

‘«* Now, Mr. Jones, will you go into the 
garden and gather your wife and family about 
you, sir?’ 

‘«« And what may that be for ?’ 

‘««Qh, just to illustrate your devotion, 
sir—to show your home life, sir.’ 

‘««Well, but I happen to have had a big 
row with the family this morning and we're 
not on the best speaking terms.’ 

««« Never mind a little thing like that, sir. 
The picture must be taken, sir.’ 

‘«In due time the picture is taken. 

‘Writer again scribbles: * Candidate Jones’ 
connubial tenderness is truly divine. Children 
adore him. Wife worships him. Love and 
order in every cranny.’ 
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‘«« And now, Mr. Jones, sir, have you any 
dogs and cats ?’ 

‘«*« Yes, I have four, but why ?’ 

‘««To prove the falseness of the assertion 
that you were not fond of animals.’ 

‘« «Well, to tell the truth, I do hate them 
like Old Nick.’ 

‘« «That may be,’ whispers the interviewer, 
‘but you must turn hate to love long enough 
for the camera to do its work.’ 

‘« Jones is forthwith posed ina rustic ch 
A dog is in his lap. A second is at his feet. 
A third licks his hand. Three kittens make 
excellent progress journeying over his coat 
and waistcoat. 

‘«*«That will do excellently,’ asserts the 
interviewer as he presses the button. 
on pad reads: ‘ Loves his household pets. 
Spends hours each day, as per illustrati 


‘«« Surely that'll be all to-day,’ whines Jones. 
Jones is somewhat weary. 

‘««QOh, never, never! There's just two 

more pictures really necessary. First, I want 


you to find the axe and then follow us to the 
park.’ 
‘«« Jones does as he is ordered. 
‘« Arrived in the public park and continui 
to obey his temporary master, he removes his 


coat and vest and leisurely rolls up his 
sleeves. 

‘«*« Kindly run your hands through your 
hair,’ says the bogey man with the camera. 


Then he looks round about and he exclaims: 

‘« «Heavens, where is our tree ?’ 

‘«Jones starts. 

«««What do 
asks meekly. 

‘«« What do we want with a tree? 
we simply cannot go on without a tree.’ 

‘««Cut one down for us, if you please, Mr. 
Jones.’ 

‘“«« But I can't. 
heart, you know. 

«« «Can't cut down a tree? 
do it myself.’ 

‘« Photographer proceeds to cut the tree. 
He arranges Mr. Jones in a new positior 


you want with a tree?’ he 


Well, 


I'm a little afraid of 
Doctor's orders, you ee.’ 


Well, then I'll 


my 


‘“««Mr. Jones, sir, please bend 01 the 
fallen tree. Place your hand at your other 
side as though slightly fatigued. Now grin 
broadly—that’s it—pull your hat over one 
eye—just so. But wait a moment, you are 
holding the axe by the wrong end. No one 


ever hits the tree wth the handle, sir, excus- 
ing the correction. That's better, that’s bet 
ter—hold it a moment—ah—thank you, sir, 
thank you.’ 

‘«Jones is ready to swoon. 


‘« Interviewer scribbles another note on the 
pad: ‘Candidate Jones on his farm at Bay 
Ridge. Taking strenuous exercise at six in 
the morning. Note particularly (1) the girth 
of the tree, (2) the strenuous smile on Mr. 
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Jones’ mouth, (3) the swelling muscular lines 
of the body, (4) the correct hold on the 
axe, 

««* And, now, can you borrow a horse and 
a gun ?’ persists the interviewer. 

‘«*T guess so—I dunno though,’ 
from Mr. Jones’ fear-stricken lips. 

««¢Get it in five minutes, or it will be too 
dark.’ 

‘¢ The horse and gun are produced from a 
neighbor's barn. 

«««On it quickly, if you please, sir, and 
please grasp the gun.’ 

«« « But I was never on a horse before.’ 

*« « Doesn’t make any difference. Get on, 
sir, if you please, sir.’ 

‘* «But I forgot the saddle.’ 

«* « All the better.’ 

*«« You mean me to sit on that balky thing 
with no possible grip except on the ears or 
the tail ?’ 

«« « That’s what I mean.’ 

*«« Has it got to be done?’ 

‘¢¢ Yes, Got to.’ 

‘«Jones is lifted on the horse, is handed 
the gun and, wild with fright, glares at the 
interviewer. 

««« Hustle and take the picture,’ he cries, 
‘I’m beginning to get faint.’ 

‘«« But the horse must be moving first.’ 

‘© «T'm afraid.’ 

*« «Yes, I know you are, excusing the lan- 
guage, sir. If you please, sir, will you kindly 
aim at something? Stop that—not at 
me—that’s better—that’s better—hold the 
pose a moment—ah—thank you, sir—thank 
you.’ 

‘« Ninth note on the pad reads thus: 

‘««Hunting giraffes in Algiers. Every 
summer Candidate Jones spends a month at 
this dangerous and strenuous sport. Note in 
this picture (1) the fine lines of Candidate 
Jones’ favorite charger (2) the easy, sports- 
manlike carriage of his body, (3) the pure 
smile of inward confidence, (4) the fearless 
expression hovering over the manly brow, 
(5) the true Oriental atmosphere of the pic- 
ture’s background. Photo taken by Pasha 
Bey, of Algiers.’ / 

‘« « Now, sir, is that all you want with me?’ 
says Jones, brushing back the billows of per- 
spiration that flowed gracefully over his fore- 
head, ‘I feel sort of done out.’ 

‘«And so the photographer lets him off at 
that. 

‘« Jones reaches his home and forms a plan 
whereby he will keep the purpose of all the 
picture-taking from his family until it comes 


comes 
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out in print. 
izingly and say: 

‘«That’s me, no other than Candidate 
Jones, of Keewalla County. Isn't your old 
dad a pretty boy ?’ 


Then he will smile patron- 


‘«TIn the issue of the interviewer’ s magazine 
the whole fiasco appears as the leading arti- 
cle. 

«* Jones tries to keep the copy of the publi- 
cation from the family as he wishes to make 
his soundings first. 

‘* His little daughter, aged five, brings in a 
copy from a neighbor’s house. 

‘« The father watches her with apparent in- 
difference and eagerly notes her expression 
as she peruses article after article in her in- 
different, babyish way until she finally 
arrives at the illustrated interview with her 
father. 

‘¢«Oh, papa,’ she exclaims, ‘I showed 
these pictures to Mr. Sharples, next door, 
and asked him if they didn’t look like my 
papa ?’ 

‘© «Ah, indeed, my dear child,—what did 
Mr. Sharples say ?’ 

«« «Well he just glanced at them and said 
he saw a certain resemblance, but that who 
ever it was he must have been an awful old 
fool.’ 

‘«« The murderous rascal, I'll flay him alive. 
But what did you answer my child ?’ 

‘««No, indeed,—I just said ‘‘yes Mr. 
Sharples, I guess you're about right.’’’ 

*«« You did eh ?—you did eh ?’ 

*«¢ Yes, was I wrong ?’ 


‘«T shall draw the curtain here.” 

Ponticello ceased speaking. 

I grasped him by the hand. 

‘*You are a genius at scarcasm,’’ I cried 
with admiration, ‘‘in fact you are a brick.’’ 

‘« A what?” 

‘© A brick.” 

‘7 didn’t just catch what you said.” 

‘«T said—well I was going to say that you 
are 00 witty a man to exist outside of the 
family.”’ 

‘«What family ?’’ 

‘«Our family.’’ 

‘«Oh, indeed.’’ 

‘Yes, sir, I want you to be my father-in- 
law. Please do not refuse me.” 

Ponticello did not exactly blush—but he 
—however, what he really did is immaterial. 
As I said before, my aim is not to dissect the 
humap heart but rather to give Ponticello’s 
views on the ‘* Modern Interviewer.” 
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AMERICAN CARS FOR AMERICAN 
PEOPLE 


Progress of Automobile Manufacture in this Country— 
The Relative Merits of Domestic and Foreign Steels 


By Albert 


HE general advance in me- 
chanical knowledge of the av- 
erage American citizen who 
ten years ago frankly con- 
fessed his comparative igno- 
rance of things mechanical, 
gives to the subject under 
discussion an added interest, and will un- 
doubtedly help the reader of this article to a 
clear understanding of the merits of the case 
of American versus foreign built automo- 
biles. 

For the purpose of this article the subject 
can only be treated in the broadest way, and 
since the American industry cannot lose any- 
thing by it, it will be better for all concerned 
that the discussion be unmarred either by 
prejudice or patriotism. It way be assumed 
at once that a partisan answer to the question 
is not desired, and for that reason the stock 
arguments of the average trade catalogue can 
be forgotten. Again assuming that there ex- 
ists in this country, especially in the Eastern 
States, a remnant of belief in the superiority 
of foreign cars over those constructed in this 
country, it might be well to go back and 
trace the causes for this sentiment by telling 
the bare truth without any fear of exposing 
any weakness on the American side of the 
argument. American leadership in things 
mechanical has always been taken for grant- 
ed, and perhaps this inherited belief in native 
inventive genius has been the chief stum- 
bling-block in the way of our success in auto- 
mobile construction. Another element con- 
tributing to this state of affairs has been the 
unwillingness of American capital to invest 
in enterprises which do not promise immedi- 
ate and large returns. Hence, in the early 
stages of the industry its development and 
up-building was left largely to inventive 
genius. An examination of early auto- 
mobile trade literature clearly shows that 
instead of accepting that which was best in 
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foreign construction, and from that best en 
deavoring to improve as experience di 
the industry seems to have been built up 
around the ideas and inventions of men with 
a single theory. In other words, the early 
production of automobiles in America was 
unquestionably freakish in character, and 
almost all of the early cars were constructed 
along lines that would appeal to the many 
rather than to the experienced and discrimi 
nating few. The trade seems to have labored 
under this spell as recently as the year 1902, 
when, realizing that it was folly to pursue 
longer the ‘‘ will-o'-the-wisp” policy of na- 
tive genius and inventive ability, the leading 
manufacturers decided to treat the sul 
from thestandpoint of the European. 
The French, to whom the greater part of the 
credit of the automobile development is due, 
probably at the very inception of the idea 
of propelling a carriage by a motor were 
not handicapped, as were the American 
builders, with any idea of exploiting 
own mere inventive cleverness, but treated 
the proposition on the contrary as one 
which demanded the adaptation of the known 
means of motive power and well understood 
form of transmission gearing. Although 
these early ideas were worked out in crude 
and clumsy form, they were still practical. 


tated, 


ject 


their 


An examination of the state of the art when 
Panhard and Levassor introduced their first 
practical motor cars in the 'gos shows that 


they regarded the subject from the standpoint, 
first of adaptation and secondly of develop- 
ment and evolution. 

American builders have only themselves to 
blame if it took them until the year 1903 to 
adopt a similar view-point, and to this fatu- 
ous notion that they could produce something 
entirely revolutionary can be promptly traced 
the fact that this country was considered for 
several years to have been hopelessly out 
classed ina field which should ordinarily have 
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been our own. It is unfortunately true also 
that in spite of the fact that the progress 
made by this country in the past three years 
has been phenomenal, it will probably take 
some time to alter the universal idea on this 
subject of world superiority. It is undoubt- 
edly true, too, that credit must again be given 
to the French and to foreign incentive for the 
change in the American view-point, which 
has inclined our builders toward a car driven 
by a four-cylinder motor situated in the fore 
end of the car, delivering its power by means 
of a sliding gear system situated in the center, 
and thence either by outside double chain 
drive or caradan shaft to the rear wheels. It 
is only in the smaller details of construction 
that any important difference can be noted 
between the American and foreign types. 

It is proper at this juncture to call attention 
to some of the claims which are made con- 
cerning the superiority of the higher-priced 
foreign motor cars, and to demonstrate as 
clearly as possible whether these claims are 
based upon fact or upon a reputation handed 
down from the past. 

Probably on no one point do the Europe- 
ans take a stronger stand than in their con- 
tention of superior steel, and this being their 
foremost claim, it will be touched upon first. 

It must be surprising to many that this 
country, supplying, as it does, the major part 
of the machinery used in the foreign coun- 
tries for the construction of motor cars, and 
enjoying an immense export trade on steel 
generally, should be placed in a defensive 
attitude when it comes to the question of 
steel quality. It certainly must strike even 
the average layman that it is preposterous, in 
the face of the fact that the highest class steel 
in the world is obtainable here, and in view 
of the further fact that we not only sup- 
ply their machinery to these foreign builders, 
but employ a class of skilled labor unequaled 
anywhere, that we should be accused of occu- 
pying a second-rate position. An examina- 
tion into the facts actually develops no such 
condition of affairs. No matter how skep- 
tical an investigator may be, if he is unpreju- 
diced he certainly must come to the conclu- 
sion that this country, bringing to bear upon 
the problem the weight ofits real mechanical 
ability, has achieved the solution in a man- 
ner worthy of its national reputation. Since 
American machinery is deemed worthy of use 
by foreign builders, it certainly must follow 
that the American product resulting from that 
same machinery must be worthy of the at- 
tention of the foreign automobile builder. 

Specially treated steels have been at the 
disposal of automobile builders in this coun- 
try for the past three years—notably chrome- 
nickel steel, adapted to any and all of the 
uses of automobile construction. Mild 
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chrome-nickel steels, with a low percentage 
of carbon, are made to withstand from 1 10,- 
000 to 140,000 pounds tensile strength 
to the square inch with a very high elas- 
tic limit, making them especially suitable 
for such uses .as the construction of pivot 
axles and steering knuckles, where not only 
strength is required but a grade of metal 
which, while resisting heavy deflection strains, 
will, by reason of its mild character and lack 
of carbon, withstand the shocks of daily use, 
which produce crystallization and breakage. 

Chrome-nickel steels are also made of the 
tensile strength of 225,000 pounds to the 
square inch, and with a sufficient elastic limit 
to make them ideal materials for gears and 
shafts, and for use in any other places where 
immense deflection torsion and _ tensile 
stresses must be resisted, and where the 
question of crystallization is of secondary 
importance. 

It is true that these steels are expensive, 
but the American manufacturer, realizing that 
an automobile cannot be too well built, if it 
is to be ‘advertised by its loving friends,” 
has been as keen as the foreign builder in 
realizing that only by their use could his rep- 
utation be builded upon a solid rock. Any 
one doubting the use of such high-grade 
steels by the American manufacturer can sat- 
isfy himself on the subject by writing to the 
Bureau of Construction of the United States 
Navy Department for information as to the 
grades of steel made in this country, and 
where they are made. He can further com- 
plete his information by writing to the man- 
ufacturers themselves. These manufacturers 
will be pleased to name to him the motor car 
builders who are making use of these high- 
class materials. Such an investigation cannot 
fail to be a source of pleasing surprise, and 
it should be a matter of pride to the average 
American to know that at the very point on 
which the Europeans are most prone to claim 
superiority, Americans are at least equal, 
and in some respects in advance of the man- 
ufacturers abroad. 

In the subsequent handling and treating 
of such steels, America has brought to bear 
improved processes in forging and handling 
this material in an economical and safe man- 
ner, without in any sense destroying the 
structural or mechanical character of the ma- 
terials themselves. 

The next point of contention has been that 
the grade of iron used in American gas engine 
castings was not equal tothat used by French 
and German makers. It is true one seldom 
hears this argument to-day, and it really de- 
serves slight mention at this time. 

With imported pig iron as a base, no less 
than six foundries in this country to-day are 
making castings for American motor car man- 
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ufacturers of as fine grain and tight, hard 
metal, free from sand holes, as any used in 
the foreign cars. 

When we come to the subject of workman- 
ship and finish, a man must needs be preju- 
diced indeed who could stand any foreign car 
alongside of the best American make and say 
that the foreign car was superior in point of fin- 
ish. Cars in Europe to-day are painted in one- 
half the time devoted to the painting of an 
American car, and at least half a dozen compa- 
nies could be mentioned in this country who 
use twenty-one painting operations on the 
body before the finished varnish coat is 
reached. What this means is shown by the 
finished car itself, and is the best argument 
that can be advanced on this score. 

fo many who cannot dissociate quality 
from price, it may still be a puzzle to under- 
stand why foreign cars, with cheaper labor 
abroad, are commanding the prices which 
they do, not only in America but abroad as 
well, while an American car of the same 
grade sells for about one-half. In the first 
place the methods of selling in the two coun- 
tries are entirely different. In Europe the 
trade seems to have developed in the direc- 
tion of mentioning some one as concession- 
aire for all the world. This concern will then 
probably pareel out their country to other and 
more local concessionaires, who in turn sub- 
divide their territory to others who do the 
same. It isa matter of general knowledge 
that in the case of one prominent world-re- 
nowned motor car of foreign make there are 
four intermediaries existing between the pur- 
chaser and the factory, and this leaves out of 
account the ‘‘ grafting chauffeur,’’ who must 
also be reckoned with. Add to this a heavy 
import duty, and almost any one can under- 
stand the difference between the price to the 
purchaser of foreign and American cars. 

In respect to manufacturing methods, which 
probably after all is the keynote tothe differ- 
ence still remaining, it may be explained that 
these methods on both sides of the Atlantic 
greatly differ. In Europe an immense num- 
ber of hands will be employed in a factory, 
which is of a general machine shop character, 
pieces being turned up on lathes, as was done 
in this country prior to the Civil War. Prog- 
ress is slow and expensive, and, although the 
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work be of a hand-made character, it é 
not follow that it is superior or even eq 

the results achieved by the Americar 
vanced system of accurate and interchang« ( 
but economical manufactory. In Ame L, 
while automatic machinery is used to 
siderable extent for simple parts, the c 
skilful use of this ingenious America! 
duction gives to the resulting product 
curacy absolutely the equal in respect 

ish and closeness of size of the work of the 
highest skilled foreign hand labor. 

The use of drop forgings in the hands of 
the American skilled drop-forger, where the 
metal is not heated too hot or pounded too 
hard, is certainly superior to hand-hammered 
forgings, both in respect to closeness of metal 
and the grain, as well as subsequent pe 
of the piece itself, which is neat and tr nd 
Americanlike. 

In the subsequent manufacturing processes 
are introduced the use of speciall n 
structed jigs and fixtures, calling forth gh 
order of mechanical skill, which are made it 
order that all that are fitted to these 
jigs and fixtures may be machines 
cheaper class of labor without a tho 
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of an inch variation. This produce the 
resulting piece or part the highest-gi re 
sults including, as it does, interchangeabil 
ity without hand-filing to insure prope 
fitting. 

The idea that automobiles made after such 
methods are to be likened as the com] on 
of ready-made clothing to that which 
tom-made is hardly an apt compariso1 Phe 
American machinery used by the foreig: 


manufacturer is made by these same 
cesses and there must be some good groun 


for their satisfactory appreciation u 
Any careful investigator who chooses be 
given every opportunity to examine critically 
into these different claims in no less t 
high-class factories in this country, and could 
not come away without being ( omplet on 


vinced that America is not only to-da d 
ing a car equal to the foreign car, fe 
less money, but that in point of horse-powe1 
per pound of motor weight and horse-power 
per pound of car weight, has 1 
most notable advance over her foreign co! 
petitors. 








THE MOTOR CARS OF 1906 


A Concise and Accurate Summary 


N 1904 we inaugurated the custom of publishing in compact form an 
illustrated summary of the standard types and models of pleasure cars 
made by all the reliable American firms, together with the leading imported 
automobiles. There was a demand for such information, and we simply sup 
plied that demand. The result was that the latent interest among our readers 
concerning automobiles was transformed into the alert and active attention o, 
the possible buyer. Nowhere else has it been possible to get, in such con 
venient form, so much practical and unbiased information. 


We believe the present number contains the most complete, helpful and 
interesting list of pleasure automobiles ever published. If any car in this 
number interests you, write to the Automobile Editor, and he will furnish you 
promptly not only with any motor catalogue published, but will also reply 





promptly to any questions concerning automobiles and their makers. 


Be careful to read the special notice at end of this review. 


HE attempt to reflect in a few 
pages of magazine type the 
current progress of the auto- 
mobile industry may at first 
appear like trying to grasp a 
globe so large that the hands 
obtain no hold. But despite 

the largely increased number of separate 
styles and models, automobile production has 
been organized strictly along three distinct 
lines, conveniently indicated by the motive 
powers they employ. The result is a simpler 

basis of classification than would otherwise 
ible. 





be po 

It is now generally agreed that the perma- 
nent lines of the motor-driven vehicle are 
being gradually approached. The old idea 
of the shaftles rooted in the public 
mind by the designs of the early years, seems 
at last to have disappeared. In its place 
there has come a better popular conception 
of the automobile as a new and distinct de- 
velopment in mechanics and transportation, 
freed at least in part from its old limitations. 

The motor car has now become more than 
a roving freefooter of the suburban boule- 
vards and the country highways. Indeed, 
were it not for the improper use of this new 
means of travel and sport by relatively few 
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carriage, 


people, adverse legislation and the little re 
maining prejudice against it would probably 
no longer exist. Nor is self-propulsion an 
longer confined to one line of enterpris¢ 
the motor boat has already a close mechan 
ical kinship with the automobile, and aero 
nautic science is more or less related. 

Very little time or care has been given 
during the past year to the discovery of new 
motive powers, but great emphasis has been 
placed upon the effort to perfect that which i 
already had. There is a gradual increase in 
the power and speed of the larger cars, espe 
cially those built on ‘‘foreign’’ lines, in 
which respect the manufacturers have simply 
responded to the later preferences of the buy 
ing public. Simplicity of operation and con 
trol have received more attention than any 
other one thing. The result is additional 
safety and reliability—lessening the ‘‘ chance 
of doing the wrong thing,’’ encouraging a 
reasonable confislence on the part of the user 
and materially widening the range of travel 

It is no longer necessary to take one's ca 
apart in order to get at the engine or the 
running gear; ‘‘accessibility’’ is emphasized 
in all the 1906 catalogues, though perhap 
unduly so in a few cases. 
springs—an important 


Longer, easier 
item in. distance 
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travel—are now the general rule. Points of 
greatest strain have been strengthened, with 
heavier axles and mé6tive parts announced by 
many, and larger-sized tires quite general for 
the higher-powered car While _ single, 
double and multiple cylinder motors each 
have their staunch advocates, the former con- 
troversy on this point has been brought to a 
truce, like the difference of opinion as to the 
best position for the motor 

Luxury is counting for and more 
in American automobile construction ; this 
gives style under all circumstances and the 
maximum trips. The 
roominess of the British and Continental de- 
wider tonneaus and additional door 
widths, are now in full vogue, with certain 


nore 


of comfort on long 


igns, 


new features of ‘‘ handing in which the 
earlier products of this country were at first 
omewhat deficient. Ingenious compart- 


ments for the tourist’ 
portmanteaus, in fact, are provided in most 
of the higher-priced touring cars, with clev- 
erly placed ‘* pocket for the safe carriage 
of smallarticles. Several models heretofore 
without canopy top are now equipped with 
this often useful accessory, and side curtains 
are generally added for protection when riding 
in storms or against head wind 

What is now chiefly needed is a further 
refinement of designs combining strength, 
elegance and lightness of body work and fit- 
tings, comfort in use, ease of management, 
sureness of grade ascending capacity, and 
still better all-around control Vehicles, in 
fact, light, yet of high power, and built with 
the expectation of maintaining an even speed 
over increased distance When these ends 
are more nearly approached it seems not un- 
reasonable to suppose that the automobile 
will become the indi servant of 
those who are able to avail themselves of its 
luxury, speed and comfort in both city and 
country. 

Gasoline, steam and electric vehicles re- 
tain their relative standing in popular favor, 
the order named indicating broadly the rank 
of each in extent of production. The former 
has the widest range of power and speed, 
and is everywhere the most-used touring car, 
with little if any special novelty for 1906. 
Gasoline cars with electric power transmission 


baggage, complete 


pen able 


systems have already been taken up by a 
number of experimenter Generating the 
initial power by a gasoline motor it trans 
forms the energy into electric current by 


means of a dynamo, and this current is util- 
ized to drive the vehicle 

This system combines the advantage of 
electric vehicles in simplicity of operation 
(after the motor had been started) with the 
long radius of travel characteristic of gasoline 


vehicles; and more may be made of this in 
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made in the 
however, no longer with 
and noisy gasoline motor cars, but wit! 


the future than has been 


It compete 


fected specimens of the automobile bui 
art. 

Steam holds the 
cause of the instinctive preference fo 
the part of very many people, and part 


cause of the reasonable prices at whi 
different models are sold. ‘The steam « 
to-day incorporate the ame essentl 


found in the first 
of about 177¢ 
cessful coache 
a rapid development 
stopped by hostile legislation, 
perimental cars ome thirty year 
really inaugurated the era.of the hor 
and trackle In all of these 
are found the receptacle in 

water | 


ment experimenta 


rlages », the comparative 
which, about 1830, pre 

untl progre 
which, 


vehi le. 
closed 
converted into steam, the furn 
ary he: 
the closed cylinder with movable pisto1 
At a lower price than must be aske 
the best gasoline cars intended for the 
service, they will continue to be sold 
1go6, 


burner which supplies the nece 


numbers during The many pee 


moderate means who are more famili 
steam power than with the explosion e1 
and feel more competent with it than 
called the ailment 


abused gasoline motor, assure an undo 


upon to remedy 
permanency to thi 
sidering 
lem, the steam carriage exhibits an ir 
and skill] in design and 
celled by either of it 
Electric have always had ar 
retain a special place in American a 
bile development. In their particular 
for city use, making social calls and the 
no other type can compete with them. 


highly useful type 
the inherent difficulties of the 


construction I 
competitors, 
vehicle 


light delivery service, too, the electri 
chine is in favor with many progressive 
ness interests. Electricity undoubtedly 
field in automobile development scarce 
understood, much less approached ; mat 
lieve it will prove to be the ‘‘dark hor 
mechanical traction 

The electri 
plementary vehicle. 


automobile is an ide 
With use 
only one motor car, the average pe! 
probably find his best choice, all thir 


and ro 


steam mach 
But with 1 
room for two or more automobiles an « 


sidered, in a gasoline or 


some well known make. 


model is a fine addition to one’s equiy 
Unexcelled for a spin of from twenty 
forty miles over good roads in fair we 
it should be largely for p 
suburban riding, and not put to har 
over rough and hilly country. The | 


reserved 


tance runs that have been made on ele 


econd place, partly 


and the 
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during the past two years are encouraging 
prophecies, however, for those who would 
like to use this type more largely for local and 
long distances. 

A number of the best foreign models of 
gasoline automobiles—the only type imported 
to any extent—are included in this third 
annual review. Motor vehicles manufactured 
abroad have now, and will probably long 
continue to have, an important place in this 
country. Our principal home factories now 
can—and do—build machines equal in de- 
sign and construction, power, speed and 
equipment, to the world’s best. But the im- 
portations not only give the purchasing pub- 
lic more distinctive models to choose from, 
but they place and keep our designers and 
builders in close touch with the foremost 
European types. To this fact is largely due 
the very rapid progress of the past four years, 
practically overcoming the earlier start of the 
old established foreign workshops. 

Only those automobiles already famous 
abroad find their way in any considerable 
numbers to the United States; none but these 
can any longer compete successfully with our 
home products. Again, the American tariff 
can only be paid by vehicles selling at a high 
average of prices. So the imported automo- 
biles that become well established here are 
invariably worthy of their success. 

Never before has the purchaser had the wide 
choice of machines that is offered to him for 
1906, and ‘‘ value received,’’ so much de- 


sired by the practical American, is the general 
rule among all types. One may now buy a 
motor car with the same confidence that he 
purchases a carriage or a house. It is well 
to remember, however, that price is of itself 
no criterion of popularity, for one model will 
be popular at between $600 and $1,000, 
another at $2,000 and $3,000, and still anothe: 
at $5,000 and upwards, governed by the 
special view-point—and the special needs—of 
the buyer. 

By means of the summaries of the numerous 
types and models given in the following pages, 
the reader who is interested only in a general 
way will find the progress of the year con 
veniently indexed. By the same means the 
closer student of the subject has before hima 
brief catalogue, so to speak, of the essen 
tial features of the different 1906 machines. 

The points to which special attention ha 
been given in the compilations are those of 
construction, equipment and price. These 
have been secured directly from the manu 
facturers and are therefore authoritative. 

Finality is not claimed for the present-day 
automobile, but that all doubt as to its pra 
ticability and utility has disappeared is am 
ply proven by the showing of the industry for 
1906. Motor car building has become a 
science as well as a business, and is going 
through a very interesting evolution along 
rational and permanent lines. That there i 
a large and useful place for the automobile i 
now generally agreed. 


Brief Specifications of the Newest Models 





COLUMBIA “MARK XLVI.” 


An entirely new gasoline-driven product 
of the Electric Vehicle Co. Pressed steel 
frame, narrowed in front; half-elliptic 
springs front and rear; wood wheels, artil- 
lery tvpe, with steel hubs. Engine, 4-cyl- 
inder, vertical type; cylinders cast in pairs, 
4-inch bore, 44-inch stroke; range of 
speed, from 150 to 1,800 revolutions per 
minute; normal speed, goo. 24-28-h.-p.; 
bevel-gear drive, “live” rear axle, with uni- 
versal jointed propeller shaft. Sliding gear 
transmission, with direct drive on the high 
speed Weight, approximately, 2,250 
pounds; price, $3,000.—The Electric Vehicle 
Co., Hartford, Conn. 





WINTON MODEL “K.” 


The sole 1906 product of the Winton fac 
tory. Four-cylinder, vertical, water-coole 
engine; 4%-inch bore by 5-inch  strok: 


Cylinders cast in pairs, with integral heads, 


water jackets, and exhaust valve chambers 
Special “Winton” carbureter, automat 
and compensating; individual clutch tran 


mission and bevel gear drive, without sid: 


chains. Direct access to all working part 
of motor and transmission gear; spring 
of extra length and strength. Side e1 
trance body, seating six persons; dust 
proof tonneau. Price, $2,500; with Limou 
sine body and equipment. $3,500.—The Win 
ton Motor Carriage Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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POPE-HARTFORD MODEL “F.” 35-40-H.-P. PANHARD. 
A new touring car of medium power and A famous French car, little changed from 
price; thoroughly modern design and high- gos. Additional width of chassis 


grade construction. Four-cylinder, vertical disc instead of leather clutch: high 

motor, 20-25-h.-p., water cooled; three American roads, full ball-bearing ur 
speed sliding gear transmission, propeller driven pump. Magneto placed unde1 
shaft, bevel gears and live rear axle. Parts direct drive instead of chain drive 
interchangeable; motor and transmission style pedals; steering post inclined 

easily accessible for inspection and adjust- be in direct line with the power. Pr 

ment. Specially designed carbureter, com- application to Panhard & Levassor 
bining economy of fuel consumption with ican branch, New York, or Messrs. Smith 
maximum power. Price, $2,500—Pope & Mabley, Incorporated, New York 

Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn , 





20-30-H.-P. RENAULT. MAXWELL TOURING CAR 
A medium powered stylish French car, Two-eylinder, 16-h.-p., gasoline motor 


especially for city, park and suburban use, in front under hood; will develop p 
and for ordinary touring. Four cylinders, for each 90 pounds of weight. Three 
cast in pairs, with choice as to length of suspension; all working parts easily : 
chassis. Other models, 10-14-h.-p., 14-20- sible in garage or on the road; multipl 
h-p. and 4o-h.-p., the latter an entirely new disc clutch, made of steel plates runn 
product. The 10-14-h.-p. model appears for Oil. Bevel gear drive, roller-bearing 

the first time in 1906 with four cylinders. tToomy side entrance tonneau. Price, $1,450 
Prices on application to Renault Freres, —Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Co., Tarrytown, 
American branch, or Smith & Mabley, In- N. 

corporated, importers, New York. 





a 
STEARNS TOURING CAR. NORTHERN TOURING CAR 

40-50-h.-p., 4-cvlinder motor; cylinders 18-20-h.-p., wide side entrance t 
arranged vertically in pairs (in front); roomy and luxuriously upholster: built 
pressed steel frame; wheel base, 118 inches; for “comfort on the road.” Cylinder id 
double chain drive: sliding gear transmis- cast integral with cylinders; crank « nd 
sion, four speeds ahead, one reverse. High gear case one mechanical unit; thre nt 
tension magneto ignition, with batteries for suspension; four full-elliptic 
starting. Wheels, 36x4™% rear, 36x4 front. Clutches and gears dirt and du 
French type cast aluminum body; normal running in oil; clutch control on the steet 


seating capacity, five persons; extra seats ing column, easily reached by the operator 
for two; ‘color as desired—The F. B. Price, $1,800; “Limousine” pattern, $2,500 
Stearns Co., Cleveland, Ohio. —The Northern Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich 
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WHITE LIMOUSINE CAR. 


Double side entrance, steam-driven tour- 
ing car, wheel base lengthened over 1905 
and minor mechanical changes made. 
Length over all (including lamps), 14 feet, 
1 inch; height, 7 feet, 9 inches; width, 5 
feet, 5 inches. 18-h.-p. steam engine; full 
Limousine equipment, will seat six persons. 
Price complete, with tires, lamps, horn and 
tool-kit. $3,600.—White Sewing Machine 
Co., Automobile Dept., Cleveland, Ohio. 





PIERCE-RACINE MODEL “C.” 


Double side-entrance tonneau, carrying 
five; pressed steel frame. 4 cylinder verti- 
cal motor in front, developing 24-h.-p.; cyl- 
inders, 44% inches by 5 inches, water-cooled. 
Mechanically operated valves, jump spark 
ignition. Wheel base, 100 inches; weight, 
1,900 pounds. Three speeds forward and 
one reverse; planetary transmission; single 
lever change gear. Price, $1,750.—Pierce 
Engine Co., Racine, Wis. 


Cate, 


F. I. A. T. TOURING CAR. 


Four-cylinder, gasoline motor, 24-30- 
h.-p., cylinders arranged vertically in pairs; 
Daimler multi-cellular radiator. Side en- 
trance tonneau body; weight of car, about 
2,300 pounds. Pressed steel frame; wheel 
base, 111 to 134 inches; wheel gauge, 56 
inches Sliding gear transmission, four 
speeds forward and one reverse. Double 
chain drive: magneto make-and-break ig- 
nition. Price, $7,000 and upwards.—Hol- 
lander & Tangeman, New York. 





LOCOMOBILE MODEL “H.” 


A new style, 30-35-h.-p., touring car; 4 
cvlinder engine, 4%-inch bore by 5%-incl 
stroke. Double side entrance body, seating 
five te seven persons, fitted with top iron 
Double side chain drive; three forwar 
speeds and one _ reverse, double-actins 
brake, metal to metal surfaces, and interna 
expansion type, emergency,.brakes. Whe: 
base, 106 inches. Price, $5,000.—The Loc 
mobile Co. of America, Bridgeport, Conn 





STANLEY STEAM TOURING CAR. 


Model F: side-entrance touring car, seat 
ing five. Wheel steering, artillery typ 
wheels; 34x3%-inch tires; wheel base, 1o¢ 
inches; track, 54 inches. 20-inch boiler and 
burner; 35¢x5-inch engine; oil lamps ar 
horn. Price, $1,500. Model FX, equipped 
with 24-inch boiler and burner, is also of 
fered at $1,600—Stanley Motor Carriage 
Co., Newton, Mass 





ORIENT LANDULET. 


20-h.-p., cylinder, air-cooled motor 
built on the lines of the “Orient de Luxe’ 
for 1905. Pressed steel frame, tapering 
members: wheel base, 110 inches; standard 
gauge. Sliding gear transmission in alum 
inum case; three forward speeds and re 
verse; two hand brakes and emergency 
brake. Carries five or seven passengers; 
price, $4,000—Waltham Mfg. Co., Wal- 
tham, Mass. 
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AUTOCAR “TYPE XII.” 
Double side-entrance touring 
signed to carry five passengers. 
inder, vertical, 24-h.-p. gasoline motor, wa- 
ter-cooled, in front under bonnet; cylinders, 
4-inch bore, 44-inch stroke, cast separately. 
Rear drive, by two drop-forged, steel-hard- 
ened beveled gears, with bevel gear differ- 
ential. 100-inch wheel base; 56-inch tread; 
sliding gear transmission, three speeds for- 
ward and reverse; semi-elliptic springs 
front and rear. Price, $2,600—The Auto- 
car Co., Ardmore, Pa. 


car, de- 
Four-cyl- 





NATIONAL MODEL “D.” 
Visible characteristic 
the circular radiator 
motor, 4 vertical cy 
mounted under bonnet 
mission, three forward and one re- 
verse, direct drive on the high gear. Wheel 
base, 104 inches; pressed stee] frame, 4-inch 
channel section, with sub-frame, riveted 
and braced. Speed, 5 so miles per hour; 
price, $3,000.— National Motor Vehicle Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


feature of this line, 
35-40-h.-p. gasoline 
linders, individually 
Sliding gear trans- 


peeds 
pec 





CORBIN MODEL “E.” 
Pressed steel frame, with forged steel 
spring hangers; steel pan supporting motor 
and gear case. Sliding gear, selective sys- 


tem transmission, three speeds forward and 
one reverse, single lever control. 24-h.-p., 
air-cooled motor; 4 cylinders, 44-inch 
bore by 4%-inch stroke, cylinders separate, 
with inserted steel fi Speed from 8 
to 40 miles per hour; weight of car 1,800 
pounds; wheel base, 100 Equipment 
includes three oil lamps, two gas lamps, 
horn, extra parts, set of tools and jack. 
Price, $2,000.—Corbin Motor Vehicle Cor- 
poration, New Britain, Conn. 
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RAMBLER MODEL “ts.” 





A large, powerful touring car, w 1 
cylinder vertical motor, 5-inch bore 
inch stroke. 35-40-h.-p., 1-h.-p. to « 
pounds dead weight of car fully eq 
Final drive by side chains to rear 
with fixed rear axle of tubular form 
base, 112 inches; wheels, 34 inches, { 
inch tires Color, Brewster green tl 
polished brass trimmings. Price, w 
equipment of lamps, horn, pump, too 
$2,500.—Thos. B. Jeffery & Co., Ki 
Wis. 

KNOX MODEL “G.” 

Wood body, with sheet metal seats; 
base, 112 inches; tread, 56 inches. 4 
der motor developing 35-40-h.-p.; 
capacity, 20 gallons. Four forward 
and one reverse; bevel gear and side 
drive: irreversible wheel steering. |! 
without top, but with body ironed 
$4,000; extension top and folding gla nt 
extra.—Knox Automobile Co., Spring 
Mass 





TYPE XV. ST. LOUIS 
Four cylinder, 30-34-h.-p. vertical 
underneath hood Valves all dup 


mechanically operated; all gears e1 


Sliding gear transmission, three 
forward and reverse, direct drive 
high gear: entire 


system integral w 
} 


motor dise¢ type, closed 


Multiple 


contained spring; released by foot 
which also throws on one set of | 
when desired Wheel base, 104 

weight, 2,200 pounds; luxurious 

trance body and complete equipment 


Prices on application to St. Louis ¢ 
Peoria, Ill. 
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CADILLAC MODEL “M.” 


Light touring car; single cylinder, 10-h.p. 
gasoline motor, water-cooled. Two speed 
planetary transmission; pressed steel frame; 
tubular radiator; jump spark ignition, 
Double brake acting on differential drums 
applied by foot lever; low speed control by 
foot lever, high speed and reverse control 
by hand lever; rack and pinion steering gear 
controlled by wheel. Three spring suspen- 
sion; mechanical force-feed lubricator; au- 
tomatic elastic stop diaphragm carburetor. 
Double side-entrance tonneau body; price, 
$950.—Cadillac Motor Car Co., Detroit, 
Mich. 





THE “AMERICAN MERCEDES.” 

An exact counterpart of the famous Ger- 
man “Mercedes,” built under license from 
the foreign company, but in this country 
by American mechanics. Model “A,” 40- 
50-h.-p.; price, $7,500.—The Daimler Mfg. 
Co., Long Island City, N. Y. 





MITCHELL TOURING CAR. 


An example of a medium-priced line of 
general service cars, without radical fea- 
tures, but of substantial, proved construc- 
tion. Model 4-B, 4-cylinder vertical motor, 
18-20-h.-p., $1,506; runabout Model 2-B, 2- 
cylinder, 8-10-h.-p., vertical motor, mounted 
in front, $750. Particulars and price of 
commercial and other road models on ap- 
plication —-Mitchell Motor Car Co., Racine, 
Wis. 
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REO LIGHT TOURING CAR. 

Slight changes only from the correspond 
ing 19¢c5 model. Double opposed cylinder 
motor, 16-h.-p., full 6-inch stroke, with i 
tegral heads and water jackets. Specia 
planetary design transmission, two speed 
forward and one reverse, direct drive on 
the high gear; speed up to 35 miles pet 
hour. Among new featufes are an im 
proved “positive” oiling device and short 
contact commutator. Carries five passen 
gers; has side door, detachable tonneau; 


weight of car, 1,600 pounds; price, $1,250.— 
Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 





LAMBERT TOURING CAR. 


A new 34-h.-p., 4 cylinder motor, 4%- 
inch bore by 5-inch stroke. Friction drive, 
with simple and flexible transmission, any 
speed forward or reverse; speed of car up 
to 55 miles per hour. Road clearance, 14 
inches; tonneau, 60 inches in width; 34x4'4- 
inch tires. Price, fully equipped, $3,000.— 
Buckeye Mfg. Co., Anderson, Ind. 


Por i seca 


NAPIER TYPE “D50.” 


45-h.-p., @ cylinder motor, fully equipped 
touring car. Pressed nickel steel frame 
channel section; wheel base, 119 inches 
tread of wheels, 54 inches. Sliding gea 
transmission, with three forward speed 
and ‘reverse; shaft drive. Side entranc« 
tonneau; weight, 2,800 pounds. Price, with 
top, $7,000. Price of chassis alone, $6,000 
—The Napier Motor Company of America 
Boston, Mass. 
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PACKARD “24.” 

Larger and stronger than the Model “N” 
of 1905, with increase of 35 to 40 per cent in 
horse-power, and only 5 per cent increase 
in weight. Four-cylinder vertical motor, with 
integral water jackets and valve chambers; 
transmission strengthened and equipped 
with Hess-Bright face bearings. Shaft 
drive, direct on high speed: two foot and 
two hand brakes, protected from dust with- 
out extra casing. Extra roomy tonneau, 
wide side entrances, with upholstered lid 
locker, close to front seats; can be used 
as extra seat. Price, $4,000—The Packard 
Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich. 





RICHARD—BRASIER 36-H.-P. 


High grade French Car, with only slight 


changes from the corresponding 1905 
model. Longer, wider and_ stronger 
springs; admission and exhaust valves 
placed on same side; magneto on opposite 
side; new oiling device All R-B cars are 
chain driven except the 20-h.-p., which is 
bevel gear drive. Weight somewhat in- 


creased, principally in the rear axle, 
springs and tires. Price, complete in this 
country, $7,600.—E. B. Gallagher, importer, 


New York. 





THE THOMAS “FLYER 


\ regular stock car, sold under 


* if- 
antee to run 60 miles per hour; length and 
power both increased over 1905 so-h.-p., 
4-cylinder vertical motor, of equal 1 und 
stroke (5% inches); mechanically rated 
inlet and exhaust valves. Wheel ! , 117 
inches: “standard” tread: sheet teel 
frame: dash of aluminum, curved rger 
tonneau and wider side-entranc rs; 
regular capacity, five persons—s« with 
two collapsible seats in tonneau Price, 
$2,500.—The FE. R. Themas Motor Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y 





THE ROYAL TOURIST 


\ fast and powerful touring car; 4-cyl 
inder vertical motor, 4o-h.-p.; cylinders, 5- 
inch bore by 5'4-inch stroke, cast pairs. 
Sliding gear. transmission, three sp for- 
ward and one reverse, with direct drive on 
the high gear. Pressed steel fram cellu 
lar radiator, large size, with fan driven by 
V shaped belt King of the Bele ins body, 
with wide opening doors. Price, $3,500 
The Royal Motor Car Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 





FOUR-CYLINDER OLDSMOBILE. 


A new model touring car, 4-cylinder ver- 
tical water-cooled motor, developing 24 to 


26-h.-p. Front axle well forward under 
radiator, giving extra long wheel base (106 
inches); pressed steel frame, channel sec- 
tion, with sub-fram« ipporting motor and 


radiator. Sliding gear transmission, three 
speeds forward and one reverse; bevel 
gear drive. Weight of car, 2,200 pounds; 
price, $2,250—Olds Motor Works, Lan- 
sing, Mich. 


RAINIER MODEL “B 


Power increased from 22-28-h.-p. (Model 
A”) in 1905 to 30-35-h.-p. in 1906. Wheel 
base lengthened to 104 inches and ignition 
system changed from coil, storage batter 
ies and jump spark to make-and-break 
park, with low-tension magneté Four 
cvlinder engine, water cooled; sliding gear 
transmission, three speeds forward and one 
reverse Double side entrance pattern. 


Price, $4,000, guaranteed free of repairs for 
one year.—The Rainier Co., New York 
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PIERCE “GREAT ARROW.” 


Straight tonneau body, 28-32-h.-p. tour- 


ing car. Wheel base, 107 inches; tread, 56 
inches; pressed carbon steel frame. Whit- 
lock type radiator. Side-entrance ton- 


neau; dark blue body and running gear; 
light blue striping. Wood artillery-type 
wheels, 34 inches; non-skid tires on rear 
wheels; extra tire carrier; four “shock ab- 
sorbers.” Price, $4,000, without top; cape 


top, $200 extra; folding glass front, $50 
extra.—The George N. Pierce Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 





S. & M. “SIMPLEX.” 


An American touring car, built for Amer- 
ican conditions, on the lines of the most 
successful “ioreign” types, of equal power, 
but considerably higher price. 30-35-h.-p. 
motor, 4 cylinders cast in pairs; length of 
chassis from go to 96 inches. Prices on ap- 
plication to Smith & Mabley, Incorporated, 
New York. 


a 





LOZIER TYPE “YD.” 


High powered touring car; wheel base, 
117 inches; wheels, 36 inches, ball bearing; 
4% inch tires. Weight, 2,800 pounds; speed 
up to 60 miles per hour. 40-h.-p., 4 cylin- 
der; cooling system, honeycomb radiator, 
with fan and gear-driven centrifugal pump. 


Sliding gear transmission; double chain 
drive; wood body, double side entrance 
tonneau; platform spring suspension. 


Steel shaft bearings and wrist pins. Trans- 
mission and differential shafts and flexible 
shaft with universal joint of nickel steel. 
Price, $5,500.—The Lozier Motor Company, 
New York City. 


WAYNE TOURING CAR. 


Motor, 4 cylinder vertical; cylinders, 5% 
x5, cast in pairs. Engine develops by brake 
test 50-h.-p.; water-cooled. Ignition, jump 
spark, with quad coil and storage battery; 
transmission, sliding gear, with three 
speeds forward and reverse. Hess-Bright 
ball bearings throughout. Rear axle, shaft 
drive floating type; front axle,.J beam drop 
forged, one piece, nickel steel. Wheel 
base, 114 inches. Price, $3,500.—Wayne 
Automobile Co., Detroit, Mich. 





DE DIETRICH 40-H.-P. 


High grade French car, with models 
made in 12, 15, 20, 40 and 7o-h.-p. 1906 
patterns have change speed gear in a quad- 
rant; pressed steel frames; metal clutch 
running in oil, and all the detail improve- 
ments of the De Dietrich which won the 
last Coupe Pyrenees. Closed and open 
bodies, to seat five to seven people; prices 
vary from $5,000 to $12,000.—The De Diet- 
rich Importing Co., New York. 





DUQUESNE TOURING CAR. 


16-21-h.-p., 4 cylinder, air-cooled vertical 
engine, plaged horizontally under hood in 
front. go-inch wheel base; double side en- 
trance body. New starting device; starts 
from the seat by a foot lever, no cranking 
necessary. Direct drive; ratchet brake on 
rear wheel prevents car running back- 
wards. Seats five people; weight, 1,750 
pounds. Price, $2,000—Duquesne Cone 
struction Company, Jamestown, N. Y. 
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FRANKLIN TYPE “G.” 


A new 4-cylinder, light touring car for 
reliable and economical service; 12-h.-p., 
air-cooled engine Shaft drive; sliding 
gear transmission; three speeds and re- 
verse; new disc clutch; 88-inch wheel 
base, aluminum body, side-door tonneau; 
designed to carry five passengers; speed, 
up to 35 miles per hour Weight, fully 


equipped for the road, 1,300 pounds; price, 
$1,800.—H. H. Franklin Mfg. Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 








MATHESON TOURING CAR. 


Two models, 40-45-h.-p. and 60-65-h.-p., 
weighing 2,980 pounds to 3,160 pounds, re- 
spectively. Prices, including full equip- 
ment, $6,000 to $7,500. Four-cylinder ver- 
tical engines, self-starting from seat; slid- 
ing gear transmission of special nickel 
steel. Four powerful brakes 
cial nickel steel 
steering gear. Luxuriously 
speed 60 miles per hour 
Matheson Motor Car Co., 
Pa. 


: axles of spe- 
irreversible 
upholstered; 
and upwards.— 


Wilkes-Barre, 


forgings; 





DECAUVILLE TOURING CAR. 


Wheel base lengthens d 
inches; tread, 57 
frame, designed to 
of body, opened 
wide springs; all gears 


106 to II0 
pressed steel 
iccommodate any style 
or closed. Very long, 
enclosed in oil bath; 
all valves same size and mechanically oper- 
ated. 24-28-h.-p.; maximum speed, 40 to 
50 miles per hour. Control levers on steer- 
ing wheel; two sets of double-action 
brakes; body color and upholstering as 
desired by purchaser. Complete sets of re- 
pair parts kept in stock. Prices on appli- 
cation to the Decauville Automobile Co., 
New York. 
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SIX-CYLINDER FORD 


40-h.-p. vertical motor, water-cooled, de- 
veloping a speed up to 50 miles p jour. 
Pressed steel frame; improved p iry 
transmission and clutch; mechanic ler. 
Gasoline tank under seat holds 15 2 ns, 
sufficient for 250 miles ordinary travel. 
“Ford” direct drive construction; wheel 
steering, with reduction gears; j-inch 
wheel base; 56-inch tread. Side en- 
trance body, seating five passengers. Price, 


$2,500.—l*ord Motor Co., Detroit. Mich 





LOGAN MODEL “G” TOURING CAR. 


Wheel base, 90 inches; tread, 56 nches; 
angle steel frame; full elliptic springs; 
wood “artillery” wheels. 20-h.-p. water 
cooled motor; two opposed lers 
434x5; speed of car can be regulate m 
one to thirty miles per hour. Sliding gear 
transmission, two speeds forward and re- 


verse; chain drive direct from engine shaft. 
Carries four 





passengers; price, $1,500, or 
$1,600 with canopy top.—The Log Con- 
struction Co., Chillicothe, Ohio 
° 
“COMPOUND” STANHOPE 

12-15-h.-p.; two high pressure linders 
and one low pressure cylinder, cast integ 
ral; water cooled, with “positive” geared 
pump Pressed steel, cold rivete mie 
sliding pinion change gear devic riving 


three forward speeds and one re 


in- 
verted, leather-lined cone clutch. Special 
aluminum body, with full leather top for 
protection against severe weather Price 


$1,400; additional equipment, up to $1,550. 


—The E. H. V. Co., Middletown, C 
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POPE-TOLEDO LIMOUSINE. 


One of the new types of 1906 Pope au- 
tomobiles, in which the weight, propor- 
tioned to the power, has been reduced as 
compared with 1905, to 1 h.-p. for each 54 
Ibs Reomy side entrances, “Limousine” 
body, upholstered and finished as desired 
by the purchaser. Prices range from $3,500 
for the 35-40-h.-p. model to $6,000 for the 
50-60-h.-p. and upwards, according to speci- 
fications; cars also built to special order.— 


Pope Motor Car Co., Toledo, Ohio. 





MARION TOURING CAR. 


28-h.-p., 4-cylinder, air-cooled motor 
placed fore-and-aft under bonnet in front, 
instead of transversely as in 1905; power 
also increased 75 per cent. Three speed 
sliding gear transmission, side chain drive 
to rear wheels; improved lubrication sys- 
tem. Carries two passengers on front seat, 
three in tonneau.—Marion Motor Car Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 






: “ei 
SIX-CYLINDER FRAYER-MILLER. 


111-inch wheel base, which is increased 
to 123 inches for Limousine body; side- 
door entrance tonneau, carries two in 
front and three in rear. Six-cylinder gaso- 
line engine, 35-h.-p., cylinders 4 1-16-inch 
bore by 5%-inch stroke, cooling by forced 
air blower. Weight, 2,250 pounds; speed 
can be ranged from 3 to 60 miles per hour; 
price, $4,000.—Oscar Lear Automobile Co., 
Columbus, Ohio 
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STODDARD-DAYTON MODEL “D.” 

30-35-h.-p. vertical motor; cylinders, 
4V%.x5: mechanically operated, interchange 
able valves. Transmission by selective 
tvpe, sliding gears, giving three speeds for 
ward and one reverse; single lever control 
Mechanical pressure feed lubrication; two 
storage batteries; concealed wiring. Five 
passenger body; weight, 2,100 pounds; 
price, $2,250.—Dayton Motor Car Co., Day- 
ton, Ohio. 





ELMORE “PATHFINDER.” 


Double cylinder, 16-h.-p., engine in front 
under hood (formerly horizontal engine); 
shaft drive (formerly chain drive), two 
speeds forward and one reverse; gears run 
in oil-tight cases Wheel base lengthened 
to g2 inches, giving more room in tonneau 
and allowing the use of longer springs. 
“Starts from seat without cranking.” Price, 
$1,500.—Elmore Mfg. Co., Clyde, Ohio. 





28-H.-P. PIPE. 


High-grade Belgian car; 4-cylinder gaso- 
line motorgbore and stroke, approximate- 
ly, 4x4% inches; normal speed, 1,000 revo- 
lutions per minute. Mechanically operated 
valves on each side of motor; special au- 
tomatic carbureter; transmission by hori- 
zontal gear shafts and chains. Four speeds 
forward and one reverse. Price for open 
car, $7,500.—Joseph S. Heller, importer, 
New York. 
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HAYNES MODEL “O.” 


\ high-grade touring car, of medium 
power and price, built on lines similar to 
the more expensi Model “R.”  Four- 
cylinder, vertical engine, 28-30-h.-p.; cylin- 
ders, 4%4x5 inches, cast in pairs. Wheel 
base, 97 inches; French “tulip” design body, 


with tonneau seat 48 inches wide, seating 
three persons. G line capacity, 18 gal- 
lons; weight of car, 2,200 pounds. Price, 
$2,250, or $3,500 Model “R,” 50-h.p. 
—lHaynes Automobile Co., Kokomo, Ind. 


fi 





JACKSON MODEL “D.” 
A medium priced, new, all-around car, of 
20-h.-p., with the motor placed crossways 
under the hood. t100-inch wheel base, 32- 


inch wheels, 34-inch tires. Engine and 
transmission hung on “three-point suspen- 
sion” system. Lubrication by Hills’ pre- 
cision oiler; shaft drive from rear axle. 


Detachable tonneau body, double side-en- 
trance pattern. Price, $1,500.—Jackson Au- 
tomobile Co., Jackson, Mich. 





BAKER ELECTRIC 


A light runabout and 
electric car for use 
districts; especially 
Weight, 975 1 
mileage capacity 


STANHOPE, 


general service 
in cities and suburban 
adapted for physicians. 
pounds battery, four cells; 
on one charge, up to 40 
miles; normal speed, 15 miles per hour. 
Price, $1,600.—The Baker Motor Vehicle 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
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PEERLESS MODEL “14 


30-h.-p., vertical, 4-cylinder mot iter- 
cooled; cylinders cast in pairs, \ es on 
side, interchangeable and mechat op 
erated. Crank shaft, connecting rods and 
bearings readily accessible; all g COV 
ered and oiled by “splash” syste Float 
feed, automatic type carburetet tteries 
and jump-spark ignition. Stearing gear of 
irreversible type; foot and hand brakes of 
positive action, with “equalize t lis- 
tribute the power as applied to either. 


Motor Car Co. 


Price, $3,750 Peerless 


Cleveland, Ohio. 





THE GG. & Vv" 


High-grade French car “for town or 


country,” 4-cycle type, guaranteed for one 
year against any defects in materials or 
construction. Price of this mod $7,800, 
complete in New York: speed to 40 
miles per hour Also touring « up to 


50-h.-p. and seating eight people; $4,000 to 


$9,000 for chassis delivered in this untry. 
—Charron, Girardot & Voigt, New York 
City, N. Y. 





POPE-WAVERLEY SURREY. 


Two-seated electric carriage, juipped 
with two 3-h.-p. motors, improve lesign, 
each capable of 100% overload eed up 


to 15 miles per hour. Battery, 42 cells of 


9 C. B. National; foot and electric brakes: 
side lever steering. Straight panel 
seat; length, 8 feet 1 inch; wheel base, 6 
feet 514 inches. Price, $1,500.—Pope Motor 
Car Co.. Waverley Dept., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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MARMON TOURING CAR. 


Power increased from 20 to 22-24-h.-p.; 
width of tonneau also increased; otherwise 
substantially as in 1905. Double three- 
point suspension, of original and exclusive 
design, by means of which the engine and 
transmission are carried entirely on the 
lower frame. The body is carried on the 
upper frame; each frame pressed steel, sus- 
pended on three pivotal points. Four-cyl- 
inder, four-cycle, air-cooled engine, 4%4- 
inch bore, 4-inch stroke, set at an angle of 
go degrees. Price, $2,500—Nordyke & 
Marmon Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 





DURYEA TOURING CAR. 


Three-cylinder motor, 5-inch bore by 5- 


inch stroke; 25-30-h.-p., water-cooled. Tu- 
bular radiator, pump and thermo syphon 
circulation; special Duryea planetary trans- 
mission. Two speeds forward and reverse; 
direct drive on the high speed. Wheel base, 
96 inches; tread, 56, or option of purchaser; 
weight of car, 1,400 pounds. Price, $2,000. 


—Duryea Power Co., Reading, Pa 





CHADWICK TOURING CAR. 


Four-cylinder vertical engine, 40-h.-p., 
5-inch bore by 6-inch stroke; irreversi- 
ble worm-and-segment steering gear; spe- 
cial change gear system. Price, chassis 
separate, $3,800; complete car, with alum- 
inum body and all fittings, $5,000.—Fair- 
mount Engineering Works, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
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GROUT GASOLINE TOURING CAR. 
A new gasoline product of a factory 
heretofore confined to steam automobiles 
28-30-h.-p., 4-cylinder balanced motor, cyl 
inders cast separately, 444x5. Float feed 
-arbureter, with automatic auxiliary air in 
let, high tension ignition, one coil, with dis 
tributor; improved water coajing system. 
Sliding gear transmission, three speeds for 
ward and one reverse, controlled by one 
lever. Side entrance surrey body; weight 
of car, 1,800 pounds; price, $1,800.—Grout 
Bros. Automobile Co., Orange, Mass. 





GALE MODEL “E.” 


"Double side-entrance tonneau, carrying 
five passengers; angle and channel steel 
frame, hot riveted. Double-opposed hori- 
zontal motor, with 5x5 cylinders, capable 
of making 1,500 revolutions per minute. 
Will develop 18 brake h.-p. at 1,200 revolu- 
tions. Weight, about 1,700 pounds. Price, 
$1,250; with cape top, storm curtains, $1,325. 
—The Western Tool Works, Galesburg, III. 





W6ODS’ TOURING CAR. 


40-h.-p. engine; 4 individual cylinders, 5- 
inch by 5-inch; mechanically operated inlet 
valves. Transmission by double roller chain; 


’ 


three speeds forward and one reverse, 
through sliding gears. “Pullman” body, 
with interior electric lights. Price, $5,500. 


—Woods Electric Vehicle Co., Chicago, II. 
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THE MOTOR CARS OF 


22-26-H.-P. AEROCAR. 


Pressed steel frame, hung on 4 strong 
road wheels by long springs. Four cylin- 


ders; 104-inch wheel base Shaft drive; 
sliding gear transmission; three speeds and 
reverse. Tool box on running board; 9- 
inch road clearance Carries five passen- 
gers; speed, up to 45 miles per hour. 
Weight, 2,000 pound Fully equipped, 


ready for the road, including two large gas 
headlights, $2,800—The Aerocar Co., De- 
troit, Mich. 





DARRACQ LIMOUSINE. 


High-grade French car; 4-cylinder motor, 
developing 20-32-h.-p Wheel base, 121 
inches; weight, approximately, 2,300 pounds; 
prices up to $9,000. Three forward speeds 
and one reverse, controlled by one lever 
under wheel; irreversible steering. Inter- 
nal expansion brake acting on brake 
drums on the driving shaft and on the rear 
wheels; spring drive, fitted to clutch, obvi- 
ating shocks on transmission.—The Amer- 
ican Darracq Automobile Co., New York. 





MORS LIMOUSINE. 


\ French car of moderate power and 
most modern construction and equipment. 
Pressed steel frame, supported on four 
strong road wheels by long springs; gear 
box suspended in frame. 24-32-h.-p. gaso- 
line motor, water cooled; four speeds for- 
ward and reverse gear, all actuated by one 
lever. Price, $9,000, with six months’ guar- 
antee against defective material or con- 
struction.—Mors-American Agency, New 
York 
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MODEL “L” PREMIER. 

20-24 actual h.-p., vertical, 4 cylinder mo- 
tor, tandem, 4'4-inch bore by 4%-inch 
stroke. “Premier” type, sliding g¢ 
mission, three speeds forward and 1 rse, 
hung upon sub-frame from crank e to 
center cross member of frame; 6-inch 
wheel base. Side-door entrance det ible 
tonneau, seating hve people, mou 1 on 
full elliptic springs. Full lamp eg ent, 
generator and tube horn; cast a 1um 
curved dash. Price, $2,250.—The emier 
Motor Mfg. Co., Indianapolis, Ind 

CLEVELAND TOURING CAR 

A new model; 30-35-h.-p. gasoline engine, 
water cooled, 4 cylinders; Sims-Bosch mag- 
neto; sanake-and-break ignition; float-feed 
carbureter. Sliding gear transmiss three 
speeds forward and one reverse; shaft drive 
on rear axle, clutch driven hub Wheel 
base, 104 inches; cold rolled pressed steel 
frame; aluminum under bonnet ring 
engine and transmission. Victoria or ble 
phaeton tulip side entrance; price, $ 0 to 
$5,000, according to body and equ nt 
Cleveland Motor Car Co., Cleveland, Ohio 





1906 RELIANCE. 


Double opposed, 2-cylinder, horizontal 


motor; 22-h.-p.; cylinders, 54-inch bore by 
54-inch stroke. Sliding gear tran ion, 
two speeds forward and revers hain 
drive. Carrying capacity, five persons up 
20 per cent grade on direct drive. Weight 
1.850 pounds; price, $1,250—The Reliance 


Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich 
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WELCH TOURING CAR. 


Four-cylinder vertical motor, developing 
50 actual h.-p. Pressed steel frame; 118- 
inch wheel base; 40-inch half-elliptic springs 
front, 45-inch ‘full elliptic springs rear. 
Mechanical operating valves, integral cam 
and cam shaft, spherical combustion cham- 
ber, automatic lubrication; internal ex- 
panding brakes. ‘‘Welch” two-speed trans- 
mission, with individual multiple disc clutch 
system. Seven-passenger double-entrance 
body, fitted with ae detachable Li- 
mousine top; weight, 3,200 pounds. Prices, 
$4,250 and $5,000.—W Sich Motor Car Co., 
Pontiac, Mich. 





45-H.-P. MERCEDES. 
The product of the most famous German 


automobile factory, imported exclusively 
for high-class trade. New features for 1906 
include direct drive on the fourth speed; 
transmission gear enclosed in front; axles 
114 inches higher, with stronger springs 
for American roads, half-elliptic pattern; 
new clutch oiling system. 45-h.-p., 4-cylin- 
der gasoline motor, cylinders cast in pairs, 
118 M. M. bore by 145 M. M. stroke. 
Prices on application to Smith & Mabley, 
Incorporated, importers, New York. 





THE STEVENS-DURYEA 
CAR 


A powerful, light touring car, with very 
wide side-entrance doors; designed to 
carry four or five persons with comfort 
and speed. 20-h.-p., gasoline motor, water 
cooled; 4 cylinders, “3-point support.” 
Bevel-gear drive and silent-gear shifting 
devices; all working parts easily accessible 
for inspection and adjustment. Price, 
$2,500.—The J. Stevens Arms and Tool Co., 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


TOURING 





GLIDE TOURING CAR. 


Double side-entrance tonneau, with indi- 
vidual front seats, seating capacity, five per- 
sons. Wheel base, 103 inches; “standard” 
tread; 32-inch, artillery type wood wheels; 
32x4-inch tires. Frame, fenders and run- 
board pressed steel; bevel gear drive on 
rear axle; planetary transmission, running 
in oil. Four-cylinder vertical motor in 
front, developing 36-h.-p. Price, $3,000, 
cape top at reasonable extra cost.—The 
Bartholomew Co., Peoria, Ill. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


The editorial department of the “ 


American Illustrated Magazine” will be 


glad to supply additional information of these and other 1906 automobiles upon 


receipt of inquiries from subscribers. 


In a majority of cases the single car 


shown in this review is but one of several models made by the same concern. 
They differ in price, specifications and equipment and suit various conditions 
of use; their exclusion is simply a matter of space. 

It frequently happens that the particular afftomobile you may be looking for 
is some other one of a line of which only a single representative model can be 


shown in this annual review. 


A few others, equally good, were not ready for 


the photographer when it was necessary to send this copy of the Magazine to 


press. 
shown here; 


Subscribers are not obliged, therefore, to confine their inquiries to those 
in short, the invitation to correspond with our editorial department 


is a broad and general one.—The Editors. 
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Arthur Train 


Mr. Train is an Assistant District Attorney of New 
York County and so his articles on famous crim- 
inal trials which are appearing in this magazine 
are made from human material which he has had 
the most intimate opportunity to study. Mr. 
Train’s reputation as a story-teller was first made 
by his volume, “McAllister and His Double.’ 


























Photographing a Tanager’s nest eighty-one feet in the air 


Showing the difficulties overcome by W. L. Finley and Herman T, Bohiman in 
securing standard bird photographs such as the services printed in this number 








